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NOTES ON PLAVTVS. 


Ecyprt has not yet given us a Greek original of Plautus, unless the paltry 
Hibeh fragments (I, p. 24) belong to the original of the Aulularia. (For the 
pro and con, see Blass, Rhein. Mus. 62, 102; Leo, Herm. 41, 629.) If they do, 
then Plautus departed widely from the Greek. And that is what one would 
expect. Read any ‘sermo’ in Plautus (in sermonibus Plautus poscit palmam) 
and see how recklessly he abandons himself to the vagaries of his humour. 
Clearly no ‘icily regular’ Greek is his guide there. Still a ray of light has 
come from Egypt that illumines one dark spot in Plautus, the end of the first 
Scene (or rather Act) of the Bacchides. The two sisters retreat into the house 
after a line which appears in our editions in this form (v. 107): 


Simul huic nescioquoi, turbare qui huc it, decedamus hinc, 


a puzzling line, since it is two persons, Lydus and Pistoclerus, who open the 
next Scene, and not one ‘ nescioquis.’ Among the Greek Comedy fragments 
lately found in Egypt are some with the entry XOPOT (scil. xoupdrior), 
unaccompanied by any words, but with a reference in the context to the 
approach of a band of revellers. So a Chorus was, after all, known to the 
New Comedy, though not the expensive choir of the Old Comedy. The 
primitive x@pos, from which Comedy takes its name, had been revived. A 
band of revellers occupied the stage at the end of an Act (perhaps only the 
first Act) and danced or sang (or both) ; although, if they sang, the words 
were not recorded in the libretto. The first Act in the Bacchides ended with a 
«@pos-dance (or song) ; and the puzzling line, bracketed by most editors, turns 
out to be an intimation of the approach of the xaos. Everyone, when this 
was announced by Leo, felt inclined to emend turbare into turbae, but restrained 
himself on second thoughts, since turba in Plautus’ diction has not quite passed 
from the sense of iwrbatio to that of homines frequentes ; though it really is used 
much as Cicero would use it in lines like Poen. 265 turba est nunc apud aram. 
However a re-examination of the best MS. (B) shews that turbare is there 
NO. I. VOL. VII. A 
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corrected from turbae, so that we may believe turbae to have been the reading 
of the archetype: 


Simul huic nescioquoii turbae, quae htc it, decedamus hinc. 


(A résumé of the XOPOT discovery and its application to Plautus and Terence 
is given in my forthcoming Report on Plautus in Bursian’s Jahresbevicht of 
this year.) 

From this we may learn a lesson of caution in handling lines, which 
appear in both branches (AP) of the text’s tradition in an incomprehensible or 
apparently unmetrical form. This part of the Bacchides in A happens to have 
been lost; but we may be sure that the line had the same form in A as in P. 
Here would have been an apparently certain case of ‘an error common to both 
recensions.’ Leo in his Plautinische Forschungen (of which a second edition has 
just appeared) collected a fairly large list of these errors, and used them as 
evidence that the two recensions come from one and the same source, a very 
defective text compiled in Hadrian’s time. In my Ancient Editions of Plautus 
I shewed that most of these were merely the ‘ inevitable errors’ that are sure 
to appear sooner or later in transcription, so that we have no ground for 
believing that they belonged to a common original of A and P. For some, at 
least, of the residue we had better wait and see whether no new light is to be 
shed on them too, as it has been on this line of the Bacchides. 

In the Truculentus (in the conversation between Astaphium and the 
impoverished Diniarchus) v. 180 is followed by this line in P: 

Amantes siquid non danunt—non didici fabulari, 
but in A by this line: 
Amantis sicui quod dabo non est—non didici fabulari. 
Probably this is not a case of rival versions in the two recensions. It should 
rather be emended, as Prof. Sonnenschein (Class. Rev. 19, 314) emended Merc. 
319. I propose: 
AST. AméAntes siquid nén danunt—non didici fabulari. 
DIN. Amans siqui ‘ quod non ést dabo ?’?—non didici fabulari. 
Of ‘inevitable errors’ one of the most ‘ inevitable’ is the suppression of one of 
two identical neighbouring words. A line on Leo’s list, Poem. 969, seems a 
case in point: 
Cretdst profecto, <créta>> horum hominum orAtio. 
Cf. Plin. Nat. Hist. 2, 1, 4 furor est profecto, furor. My previous conjecture 
was faulty in rhythm: Cretdst, <cretast> p. An apparently unmetrical line 
on the list, Poen. 1317: 
Cur non adhibuisti, dum istaec loquere, tympanum ?, 
is probably to be scanned with quadrisyllabic adhibuisti ; for Lucilius makes 
maluisti a trisyllable, and Plautus often makes fuistz, fuisse disyllables. 
Plautus sometimes puts an exclamation ‘extra metrum’ (e.g. eu ecastor 
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Stich. 243, Mil. 1066; au Stich. 259; st Poen. 609, Pseud. 129; age Stich. 723, 
Mil. 1054). Modern editors print these in a separate line, e.g. Stich. 259: 
CR. Au! 
Nullan tibi lingua est? GE. Quaé quidem dicat ‘ dabo.’ 


But in our MSS. they are merely set at the beginning of the verse: 
CR. Au! nullan tibi, etc. 


Another line on Leo’s list is perhaps to be explained by this practice. We 
may print Trin. 495 thus: 


STAS. A! (or Ah!) 
Mirtm quin tt illo técum diuitids feras. 


The MSS. have An mirum. Everyone who has occupied himself with Latin 
MSS. knows that the interjection a with the apex above is often indistinguish- 
able from an or am (written 4). 

Another point of difference between the practice of ancient and modern 
editors was in line-division. An opening syllable which metrically belonged to 
the end of a line was written at the beginning of the next line. Similarly 
with a small word which begins a sentence. I have already explained one 
line on Leo’s list in this way: Men. 200-1 subcingulum, haud | Hercules 
(Haud Hercules AP). 

The rhythm in some other passages will be improved, if we allow a like 
transposition, e.g. Capt. 69-70: 


Iuuéntus nomen indidit Scort6 mi eo 
Quia inuocatus sdleo esse in conuiuio. (Eo quia MSS.) 


No apology need be made for writing Pers. 470 sqq. as two systemata: 


mmeneeerneri, Nam roo... int dies. it(a) Ancilla... uicit, Tém... 
de meo. 

Sumne... ciuitatem Maxumam .. . femina? sed Ut... credidi! nec 
Satis . . . omnibus. 


Similarly Crist. 5-6: 
Nescio . . . arbitror it(a) Omnibus . . . dedistis, 


which dispenses with the awkward shortening (under the Law of Breves 
Breviantes) it(a) Ommebus. 

Very useful work has been done by Dr. Lofstedt recently for Plautine 
grammar and diction. He has justified several strange expressions in the 
plays by parallels from later Latin, e.g. boni ‘de bono’ Poen. 641, Venant. 
Fortun. carm. 6, 5, 168 si uenit, ipsa mihi nuntiet aura boni. The new 
Thesaurus is teaching us that Cicero’s grammar and diction are not always 
what we call ‘Ciceronian,’ and the lesson to be learned from my Syntax of 
Plautus is that Plautine Latin does not follow such hard and fast rules as most 
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editors have believed. To the other examples of accusative after a verb com- 
pounded with in we must add Most. 871 (bacchiac) : 


Maltiim quom impluit céterés, ne impluat mé (mm: MSS.), 


for the pronoun here is emphatic, and mht, not mt, is the emphatic form. 

Let me digress for a moment and suggest to anyone who has leisure and 
inclination how helpful to editors of Plautus would be a full statement of the 
metrical treatment of Pronouns in the plays. Here are two things which, I 
fancy, would be established : (1) that mater-mea, etc., are word-groups, so that 
a Trochaic line cannot begin Séd mater mea dixit (but Séd mea mater dixit), 
just as it cannot begin Séd matertera dixit. If this is established, Synizesis is 
established for Plautus, since in a line like A mph. 458: 


Nam hic quidem omnem imdginem meam, quae antehac fuerat, pdssidet, 


we must scan méam, not méém. Of course, when the Pronoun is emphatic 
(mater mea, non tua), there will be no Enclisis, e.g. possibly Capt. 316, if the 
true scansion is: 

Quam tu filiim tuém, tam pater me meu’ desiderat ; 


(2) that, after a short syllable (giving opportunity for the Law of Breves 
Breviantes), the unemphatic form is normally 7Zlle, tli (e.g. séd ille, ét ille, 
quéd ille, etc.), the emphatic ille, illi, illic, etc. (this last, because the enclitic 
-ce makes the word oxytone, illic, illzéinc, etc.). If this be demonstrated, then 
the worthlessness of the arguments for %/e as an early Latin pronunciation 
(after long as after short syllables) will be demonstrated too. 

To return to the subject of Grammar. Two lines on Leo’s list seem not 
outside the scope of Plautine elasticity : 


Trin. 293 Hisce ego te (de edd.) artibus gratiam facio ne colas neue imbuas 
tuom ingenium, 
538 Magis ‘apage’ dicas si omnia mé audiueris (ex me aud. edd.). 


(Jacobsohn’s Law of Hiatus and Syllaba Anceps before an ending like audiueris 
must be pronounced ‘ not proven.’) Although our text of the Truculentus is, 
where P is our only guide, notoriously corrupt, the scistis of v. 105 perhaps 
need not be changed to scitis, now that Léfstedt has made it probable that the 
analogy of noui led in everyday Latin to a misuse of sciui as scio, of nesciut 
(Capt. 265 ; Poen. 629) as nescto. Leo strangely uses the corrupt state of the 
text as evidence that only one copy of this play was available in Hadrian’s 
time, the rest having been lost, and that this copy was in a shocking condition. 
On the contrary the parts preserved in A and the passages quoted by writers 
later than Hadrian shew a quite respectable text. It is clearly some accident 
in the transmission of P that has caused the trouble. The opening lines we 
get from Apuleius Florid. 4, 18 and Priscian 2, 421 in this correct shape: 
Perparuam partem postulat Plautus loci 


De uestris magnis atque amoenis moenibus, 
Athenas quo sine architectis conferat. 
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They appear in P thus: 


Perparuam artem postulat plaudi locum 
Deum eris magnis atque amoenis moenibus, 
Athenas quo sine arcus pletis conferat. 


The new advance in the study of Palaeography led by Traube enables us not 
only to explain the corruption in the second line but to date it; yes! and 
perhaps to localize it too. The scribe of the original had used the rare 
abbreviation ieris for westris. To the tenth or eleventh century German scribes 
of our three MSS. (BCD) Deieris could only mean Deum eris (B, always the most 
faithful of the three transcripts, has Deteris). This abbreviation deris ‘ uestris’ 
is not found before the ninth century. So that the corrupt form of the line, so 
far from existing before Hadrian’s time, did not appear till after Charlemagne’s ! 
We have not the evidence of A for this line, but we have for v. 273: 


AST. Nunc places, cum mi inclementer dicis. TRVC. Quid hoc quod 
te rogo? 


Instead of cum mi (mei ?) inclementer we find in P (i.e. in BCD) cum me alli uel 
in mentivt. The scribe clearly had the correct version before him, but did not 
‘carve the joints’ rightly. He broke up inclementer into tncle menter. He 
made some sense out of the second half by changing it to mentivi. For the 
first half he conjectured i/li or in. This suggests a very ignorant mediaeval 
scribe with a faded majuscule original before him, in which the words were not 
separated. Both A and P leave us in the lurch at v._167: 


Auditaui (A: Autdiui P) saepe hoc uolgo dicier. 


Luckily the MSS. of Paulus’ Epitome of Festus give us a clue: Audiuitaui: 
saepe audiui. There is one form that would suit all these variants, but to 
mention it requires some courage. The Frequentative of lego is lectito (from 
the Supine lectum), of uenio is uentito (from the Supine uentum). May not 
Plautus have used auditito (from the Supine auditum)? The Pleonasm 
audititaut saepe is quite in the Plautine manner. 

Much still remains to be discovered of the niceties of grammar and diction 
of this early period. Since Havet shewed that tanta was really used by Plautus 
(and Cicero too) where editors had printed ¢anto in phrases like bis tanta pluris, 
multo tanta amplius, the favourite explanation of the usage has been to supply 
pecunia with tanta: ‘with this amount of money I bought or could buy twice 
the quantity.’ But Plautus himself seems to reveal the true explanation in a 
line wrongly suspected by editors, Stich. 339: 


PI. Nimio in parti multo tanta plus quam speras. PAN. Salua sum. 


Plautus’ predilection for the Attraction of the Antecedent is very strong. He 
prefers Naucratem to Naucrates in a phrase like Amph. 1009 Naucratem quem 
conuenire uolui in naui non erat. In other words his aspect of such sentences 
is rather guem Naucratem than Naucrates erat. We may remove from Leo’s list 
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of ‘errors common to the two recensions’ the middle line of this passage, 
Trin. 767-9: 

Is homo exornetur graphice in peregrinum modum, 

Ignota facies quae non uisitata sit, 

Mendaciloquom aliquem, 


by supposing that Plautus’ aspect of the sentence was quae ignota factes. 
And perhaps this is the explanation of Pseud. 805 (where the Metre requires 
the deletion of the et between the two Superlatives) : 


Nemo illum quaerit qui 6ptumus carissimust, 


unless the meaning is ‘qui, cum sit optumus, carissimus est.’ Plautus seems 
always to use dice, etc., and not dic, etc., unless the Imperative is closely joined 
to a word beginning with a consonant, e.g. dic mihi. We must therefore reject 
Bothe’s presentation of Pseud. 488: 


SI. Fatere, dic. PS. Kat rodro val, cai todto vat, 


and rather print the line so as to make Simo quote the words of Pseudolus in 
v. 484, thus: 


SI. Fatere, dic cal todro vai. PS. Kai toto vai. 
Since evum is emphatic, the P-reading seems preferable in Most. gg2: 


Mihi, nisi érum ut (or wt) métuam et curem, nihil est qui tergum tegam. 


Where the critics of last generation said ‘ Plautus never allows this or 
that construction,’ we should often rather substitute ‘ hardly ever’ for ‘ never,’ 
now that the elasticity of Plautine Syntax is becoming more apparent. The 
same caution should be observed in dealing with unusual forms of words. 
The termination -tus (Indo-european -t6s) originally indicated ‘from,’ eg. 
funditus ‘from the base.’ Although penttus is elsewhere an Adjective in 
Plautus (e.g. faucibus penitissimis), he may quite well have used the Adverb in 
its original sense of ‘from within’ (not necessarily, as Leo asserts, ‘from the 
innermost nook’; penes me does not mean ‘in my innermost nook’) in 
Pseud. 132: 

Atque ipse egreditur pénitus periuri caput (AP). 

Instead of ‘ taking the gifts the gods provide,’ Leo includes this in his ‘ list 
of errors common to the two recensions,’ because it is a da& Neyouevov. But 
Plautus has several dma& Aeyoueva. And this Adverb must have originally 
meant ‘ from within,’ before it came to take its classical Latin meaning. Leo 
seems to me quite wrong in insisting that Plautus could have used no other 
word here than zmtus ; and I hope that the Thesaurus editors will not be induced 
to refuse this interesting example of penitus in its older sense. Plautus likes 
Alliteration, and may have preferred fenitus here, because periuri follows. 
Since the Interjection pert represents perii, elision of the second syllable seems 
harsh. Ifthe MSS. are right, this occurs in : 


Cist. 287 AL. I, cirre, equom adfer. SER. Péri hercle hic insanit miser. 
Bacch. 52 Dtaé unum expetitis palumbem; péri harundo alas uérberat. 
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In the second example the division of the Anapaest is, in this part of the 
line, perfectly legitimate. The elision fer(t) is not so impossible as the scansion 
hariindo. Where is the evidence that the elision of the last syllable of harundo 
caused retrogression of the accent ? 

Seyffert said that potin was never used by Plautus at the end of a line or 
hemistich. But if we consider the ‘raison d’étre’ for this, we shall be inclined 


to change ‘never’ into ‘hardly ever,’ and retain the reading of the MSS. in 
Pseud. 263 (cretic) : 


BA. Ambula ti. PS. Potin ut semél modo? 


When once Lodge’s Lexicon of Plautus is finished, a good many of these 
pronouncements of critics of the last generation will lose their terrors for us. 
We shall see on how few examples and how limited a variety of circumstances 
this alarming word ‘never’ is founded. 

On the other hand, the counting of examples may often, especially in 
metrical matters, be turned from a ‘bad master’ into a ‘good servant.’ A 
tribrach can form the first foot of an iambic as well as of atrochaic line. 
But when we consider the frequency of trochaic lines, with this first foot, 
which begin with a pyrrhic word, e.g. Poen. 582 Prébtis hdmost, the rarity of 
iambic lines beginning Prdbtis homost, etc., is significant. Plautus apparently 
dislikes in openings of iambic lines, a tribrach with a resolved rise divided 
between two words (~“.~...). He uses freely in iambic lines a proceleus- 
matic opening like %a faciet, but avoids a tribrach opening like wd facit. This 
observation should at least make us select out of the two possible scansions 
of Curc. 88 the scansion with elision at the change of speaker : 


PA. Ita faciam. PH. Agite bibite festivaé fores. 


It should make us doubtful about the emendation of Men. 31 (Puer inter 
homines aberravit a patre MSS.) : 


Puér aberrauit inter homines 4 patre. 


And it should make us favour some easy emendation (e.g. edidicere Marx, 
nullam Spengel) of Rud. 291, with second hemistich: nequé (nec MSS.) 
didicere artem ullam. But ought we to go further? Ought we to say that 
the quantity patér is proved by the lines: 


Pers. 57 Patér, auos, proauos, abauos, atauos, tritauos, 
355 Patér, hominum immortalis est infamia. 
Mil. 373 (second hemistich) patér, auos, proauos, abauos ; 


or the quantity pietas (the original quantity of this word) by the line: 
Poen. 1137. Tua pietas nobis plane auxilid fuit (AP) ? 


Perhaps someone who has leisure will make a thorough investigation of 
this problem and bring Klotz (pp. 257 sqq.) up to date. Here are all the 
examples which I have noticed in a hasty survey of the plays : 
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Cas. 311 Era qua[m] istam opera a me impetres, quod postulas (Era 

qua istanc ?), 

Cist. 50 (second hemistich) sine meo saepe eri’ sumptu, 

151 Ita properauit de puellae proloqui, 
567 Anus ei amplexaest genua plorans, obsecrans (Anus éi? Anus &? 
Cf. Rud. 25, 49, Trin. 111), 

Men. 236 Mare superum omne Graeciamque exoticam (Mare stiperum- 

que o. ?), 

Most. 685 Ita mea consilia undique oppugnas male (but in v. 656 Ita 

méa consilia, etc.), 

Pers. 255 Quia meo amico amiciter hanc commoditatis copiam (Quia 

méo ?), 

Poen. 467 Mina mihi argenti dono postilla datast (Mina mihi ?), 

Rud. 166 Neque gubernator umquam potuit tam bene. 

The words of Merc. 227, Rud. 596 are certain, since the line is repeated 
almost unchanged, but this may be rather a proof that uelut should be written 
uel ut in Plautus: 
Merc. 227 Vel ut ego nocte hac quaé praeteriit proxuma, 
Rud. 596 Vel ut ego hac nocte quaé processit proxuma ; 
and similarly in Truc. 246 (according to P): 
Vel ut hic agrestis ést adulescens quae hic habet, 
where A offers a trochaic line: 
Vél ut hic est aduléscens qui habita[n]t hic agrestis rusticus. 
The problem is well worth investigation. For in other circumstances 
Plautus seems not to object to this type of the resolved rise of a tribrach, 
e.g., Rud. 1001 (trochaic) : 
GR. Qudd sceltis hédie héc inveni! TR. Vérba facimus: it dies. 
In Stich. go (trochaic), since mi pater makes a word-group, we must scan : 
PAM. SAlue, mi patér. AN. Et uos ambae. ilico agite adsidite ; 
but the quantity may be due to the license of Syllaba Anceps at change of 
speaker. 

Sudhaus’ attempt to explain the Cantica of Plautus is a failure (see Leo’s 
review in Gott. Gel. Anz. Igt1). It seems likely that Plautus used greater 
variety of metres than has yet been supposed. Is it too rash to suggest 
Palimbacchiac (——~) for the steps of Pseudolus’ dance at Pseud. 1276 
(tetrameter catalectic) : 

Platidunt ‘ parim’ clamitant mi Ut revortar ? 

In colloquial Latin haec may be used for haec manus (e.g. Epid. 10). 
Perhaps we should read meis (mis is the abbreviation) his for manibus his of 
the MSS. (=P) in Epid. 353 ego resolui, Meis his denumeraui. I need hardly 
say that Leo’s theory that Plautus elided final -#s (like final wm) before a 
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vowel. e.g. Manib(us) his, is a hopelessly improbable theory. Leo supposes 
that in the twenty years’ interval between Plautus’ death and Terence’s first 
play all trace of this practice had been so effectively abolished by Ennius’ 
literary reforms that subsequent Plautine critics, like Accius, Aelius Stilo, 
Varro, were quite unaware that it had ever existed. This is a recrudescence 
of Ritschl’s obsolete notion of Ennius’ influence on the language. Ritschl did 
not recognize the Law of Breves Breviantes, and thought that a Plautine 
scansion like améant, fertint implied that Latin was losing its terminations and 
was passing into a state of decay, like some of the dialects of ancient Italy 
(cf. deda ‘dedant’ on dialectal inscriptions), a state from which it was rescued 
by Ennius. A truer account of the extent of Ennius’ reforms will be found in 
‘Skutsch’s article ‘Ennius’ in Pauly-Wissowa’s Encyclopedia. Most of Leo’s 
theories in his Plautinische Forschungen (on Abl. Sing. in -d, on the suppression 
of -s before a vowel, and of -m before a consonant, on the extent of the 
retouching of the plays by stage-managers in order to make them intelligible 
and metrical to an audience in Terence’s time and later) are founded on the 
illusion that Plautine Latin was vastly more archaic than Terentian. Common 
sense should show us that vast changes are not produced in a language in so 
short a space as twenty or thirty years. Plautus could not use Leo’s primitive 
scansions manib(us) his and c7eim machaera. Even auspiciod hodied optumo is too 
archaic for Plautus. 
Let me end with a correction of the Oxford text. In Pseud. 997: 


SI. Properd pellegere epistulam ergo. BA. Id ago; tacitus sis modo, 


I ought to have preferred this reading of A to the reading of P: id ago, si 
taceas modo. Here the Palimpsest, as usual, offers the ‘ipsa uerba’ of 
Plautus; the Palatine MSS. offer the ‘Revival’ version, i.e. the alteration 
made by a stage-manager when the play was revived. In Early Latin the 
type of Conjugation, of which, e.g. soleo, solitus sum, solere survives in the 
classical accidence, was widely spread. Often it has left a trace of itself in 
an Adjective. Maestus is a relic of maereo, maestus sum, maerere ; tacitus of 
taceo, tacitus sum, tacere. Some interesting details of this usage will be found 
in a Greifswald dissertation (J. B. Hofmann: de Verbis quae in prisca Latimitate 
extant Deponentibus, 1910). Now, if it be a feature of A (as I have tried to 
prove in my Ancient Editions of Plautus) that, where a passage shows two 
versions, the Plautine and the ‘ Revival’ version, A nearly always adopts the 
Plautine version, does not that point to the A-recension, of which A (the 
Ambrosian Palimpsest) is a more or less altered copy, having been a ‘scholar’s 
edition’ of Plautus? The few intrusions of ‘ Revival’ versions, alongside of, 
or instead of, the Plautine in A, we may ascribe to the owner of the origina 
from which A was transcribed. He had jotted down in the margin of his 
MS. some ‘ Revival’ versions from the other recension. Leo’s theory is that 
Probus, the ‘ sospitator scriptorum antiquiorum,’ rescued from oblivion a few 
inadequate copies of single plays, and that our two recensions (which Leo 
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refers to the third or fourth century A.D.) come ultimately from this inadequate 
material collected by Probus. But how could a third or fourth century editor 
make so successful a selection of the genuine versions? The time for a 
‘scholar’s edition’ like this was rather the time of Varro or Verrius Flaccus, 
That is the difficulty which I feel about Leo’s theory. Leo apparently does 
not feel it, for in his second edition he repeats the theory in the form in which 
it appeared in his first edition some eighteen years ago. He believes that 
Plautus, with all the older writers (except Terence), disappeared from Italian 
bookshops and libraries in the interval between Verrius Flaccus and Probus 
(rather a short interval for so overwhelming a cataclysm) ; that Probus 
managed to find stray copies of single plays at Berytus; that from the 
material he collected a text was compiled in Hadrian’s time; that this text © 
was the source of all subsequent editions, two of which have survived to 
modern times. Probus’ copies would, he says, be derived from theatre-copies, 
exhibiting the ‘ Revival’ versions of passages which had been altered by 
stage-managers, but preserving record also of older settings. Leo’s picture 
seems to me to suit the P-recension better than the other; for in P we have 
normally the ‘ Revival’ versions, but along with them often the genuine 
versions too. Since Leo’s first edition we have learned the details (fairly full 
for the first three plays) of another third or fourth century text of Plautus, 
the text used by Nonius. I gave an account of its readings and scholia in an 
article in Philologus (63, 273-296), and demonstrated that it was quite of the 
P-type (and therefore not of the A-type). The few divergences it showed 
from the P-text were such as might appear in two editions based on the same 
original material, or in two copies of the same edition. So that the one new 
scrap of evidence that has turned up, since Leo first published his theory, 
rather favours the rival theory, that the A-recension comes from the time of 
Varro or Verrius Flaccus, while the P-recension and the text used by Nonius 
may come from the text compiled in the Hadrian age from Probus’ collected 
materials. I was curious to see how Leo would use this new piece of evidence 
in his second edition. I find that (as he so often does) he mis-states it. He 
says (p. 16) that the text used by Nonius ‘stand zwischen A und P.’ No! 
most emphatically, it did not. It was a close neighbour of P, and therefore 
a complete stranger to A. 

The truth is, we have not sufficient material for the history of the 
Plautine text in antiquity. Only guesswork is possible. Leo, who takes his 
theory very seriously indeed, speaks as if the ‘ipsa uerba’ of Plautus were 
usually gone beyond recall, all that remains being the more or less successful 
attempts of third and fourth century editors to tinker into intelligible shape 
woefully distorted material. That is the same type of ‘higher criticism’ that 
finds in the Winstedt fragment a fourth century imitation of Juvenal. We 
may say of nearly every page of Plautus: eapse cantat quoia sit. 

The twentieth century has not, so far, much helped Plautus-study. We 
may look for help to two quarters, the sands of Egypt and the town libraries 
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of France. From Egypt is sure to come, sooner or later, a fragment of a 
Greek original of Plautus, large enough to give us some real notion of Plautus’ 
actual method of work and (I expect) to curb the excesses of the Contaminatio- 
and Interpolatio- and Retractatio-hunters. In some Bibliothéque de Ville there 
is in all probability now lurking a collation of Turnébe’s famous codex, the lost 
Sens fragment. The collation is probably written on the margins of a sixteenth- 
century edition, very likely a Gryphius edition (I see it in my dreams!); for 
that was the favourite text in France at the time. If the readers of this paper 
would make a practice of calling at the public library in every French town 
they visit, of searching the catalogue for sixteenth-century copies of Plautus, 
of transcribing a portion of any written marginalia in, let us say, the Poenulus 
and Persa, and of comparing their transcript with the readings of the Codex 
Turnebi,—if all this (which will not be done) were to be done, then the next 
report on Plautus in Bursian’s Jahresbericht would have more to chronicle 
than this year’s report can find. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


NOTES ON PERSIVS. 
I 5-12. 


non, si quid turbida Roma 5 
eleuet, accedas examenque improbum in illa 
castiges trutina, nec te quaesiueris extra. 
nam Romae quis non—a, si fas dicere! sed fas 
tum, cum ad canitiem et nostrum istud uiuere triste 
aspexi ac nucibus facimus quaecumque relictis, 10 
cum sapimus patruos. tunc, tunc—ignoscite (nolo, 
quid faciam ?)—sed (sum petulanti splene) cachinno. 


‘If Rome, addlepate that she is, misprises a thing, let that be no concern 
of yours. For at Rome every living soul—ah, would that I might utter it! 
But utter it I surely may, when I consider what dismal old squaretoes we are 
from the day when we are boys no more. Then, then—forgive me (I don’t 
wish it, I can’t help it)—but (this spleen of mine is to blame) I do burst out 
laughing.’ 

Down to the middle of u. 11 my text and punctuation are those of most 
editors, and I shall uphold them against the MS readings retained by 
Casaubon and recalled by Buecheler. From that point onward the punctua- 
tion is my own, except that it partly agrees with K. F. Hermann’s, adopted in 
1gto by Mr Leo. 

In 8 the MSS have Romae est or Romaest for Romae and ac for a, 


nam Romae est quis non? ac, si fas dicere 


, 
and the sense will be ‘for at Rome there are all sorts and conditions of men.’ 
If so, there are wise men and good men at Rome; and that runs counter to 
the satirist’s purpose. When in u. 50 he writes ‘hoc . . . quid non intus 
habet ?’ he is careful to add words which make it clear that ‘ quid’ signifies 
‘what rubbish,’'—‘ Ilias Atti ebria ueratro’ and so forth: here nothing of the 
kind is present. Mr Leo therefore, in spite of Buecheler’s declaration ‘ ohne 
alles Bedenken ist die Ueberlieferung wieder einzusetzen,’ has again expelled 
it, or rather he has expelled half of it: the est, which scribes often add or 
subtract, is withdrawn from the text, and the aposiopesis ‘ quis non : 
(completed in u. 121) is reinstated; the ac is still retained. But when a 
scholar prints ac after an aposiopesis he ought to offer a defence of it: he 
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ought to show how this conjunction is capable of this employment, and to 
supply what the thesaurus linguae Latinae does not supply, a parallel. The 
a or ah of most editors is at any rate appropriate; and this word, as the 
thesaurus remarks, ‘ uarie deprauatum est, in at, ac, au, aut, al.’ 

Persius, on the verge of saying that all Rome has asses’ ears, checks 
himself for a moment, and then reflects that after all he may well proceed, 
considering the facts. The facts are given in ‘tum cum... . aspexi,’ and 
with this clause must ‘sed fas’ be connected: commentators have cited the 
parallel of Soph. frag. 855 14 et pot Oéus, Ogues 6 TaXNOH rAéyew. The 
strong stop therefore is to be placed in 11 after ‘ patruos’ with most editors, 
not in 8 after ‘sed fas’ with Messrs Némethy and Leo. 

canities in g means much the same as senectus in Hor. efod. 13 4 sq. 
‘dumque uirent genua | et decet, obducta soluatur fronte senectus.’ There is 
no allusion to anything so irrelevant as premature decrepitude brought on by 
vicious indulgence. Persius had observed in Rome, what scholars may observe 
any day without going so far, that a dreary mode of speech or writing is often 
combined with frivolity of thought, and that the combination is ridiculous. 

So now we proceed to 11 and 12. ‘ordo: tunc tunc cachinno’ says the 
scholiast, and that is the clue to the labyrinth. cachinno is a verb, and most 
of the misery in which editors entangle themselves and their readers has been 
wantonly created by attempts to make a noun of it. When they print, as most 
of them do, 

tunc, tunc ignoscite. ‘nolo.’ 
quid faciam? sed sum petulanti splene cachinno, 


their nolo and their sed are both absurd. The interlocutor, as Persius himself 
informs us at 44 (‘ quisquis es, o modo quem ex aduerso dicere feci’), is a mere 
lay-figure with no individual features : here, suddenly and for an instant, the 
editors endow him with a character of stupid impertinence. Persius is not 
even speaking to him, ‘ignoscite’ he is saying, not ‘ignosce,’ when the other 
chops in with a boorish and purposeless ‘I won’t.’ There the incident closes, 
and nothing comes of it; thenceforward he is a lay-figure again. Next there 
is the problem of sed. This troublesome conjunction is variously handled : 
some simply translate it ‘but,’ without caring what nonsense that makes; 
others with equal simplicity and even greater cynicism translate it ‘for’; 
others very naturally desire to substitute nam; others suppose that the inter- 
locutor must have made an inaudible reply, or rather a reply inaudible to us 
though apparently audible to Persius. And all this for what? that cachinno 
may be a noun. 

The difficulty is that sed cannot join what immediately precedes to what 
immediately follows; and the solution is that it does not: it joins ignoscite to 
cachinno. These three words, ‘forgive me, but I laugh,’ are the thread on 
which everything else is strung. nolo and quid faciam are a parenthesis 
designed to justify the request ignoscite: nolo (‘ é«Xeufes, dicere uel ridere’ 
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schol.) means ‘nolo cachinnare,’ ‘I don’t laugh on purpose,’ and quid faciam 
(Hor. serm. II 1 24, Verg. buc. I 41, VII 13, ‘excusandi formula’ says 
Ruhnken at Ouid. her. VIII 50) means ‘aliter facere non possum,’ ‘I can’t 
help laughing.” sum petulanti splene (abl. qualitatis as in V 109 ‘es . . . presso 
lare ’) is a similar parenthesis designed to account for the action cachinno: it 
means ‘I have a saucy spleen’; ‘talis sum naturae ut rideam’ says the 
scholiast, and adds ‘secundum physicos dicit, qui dicunt homines splene 
ridere.’ 

Hermann, if I understand his punctuation aright, interprets nolo and quid 
faciam as I do, but takes the construction to be ‘ignoscite sed sum petulanti 
splene,’ in which sed does not receive its proper force. 


Igoe 24, 


tun, uetule, auriculis alienis colligis escas, 
articulis quibus et dicas cute perditus ‘ ohe’? 


articulis quibus Madvig adu. crit. II p. 128 for auriculis, quibus. The con- 
struction is ‘ colligis escas, quibus escis “ ohe ” dicas, articulis et cute perditus’; 
the sense is ‘what! catering at your age for others’ ears with cates which you, 
disabled by gout and dropsy, must yourself forgo?’ The reference of a relative 
to the more distant of two preceding nouns is common even in prose and 
illustrated in dictionaries; the position of dicas in the sentence is that of 
similis in III 16 sq. ‘ teneroque columbo | et similis regum pueris’; the meaning 
of cute perditus can be gathered from III 63 ‘cum iam cutis aegra tumebit,’ and 
of articulis perditus from V 58 sq. ‘cum lapidosa cheragra | fecerit articulos 
ueteris ramalia fagi.’ In short, the correction has no flaw. 

Buecheler in 1886, Rhein. Mus. XLI p. 457, without attempting a defence 
of the MS reading, made a show of impugning Madvig’s. I pointed out in 
1903, Manil. I p. xlv, that Buecheler had not even read the arguments which 
he was trying to answer. This he had already discovered for himself : 
some time after 1886 he did read Madvig’s criticism, and recognised that it 
was unanswerable ; and in 1893, though retaining auriculis, he followed 
Madvig in removing the comma. This punctuation has been mechanically 
copied into other texts of Persius and into the thes. ling. Lat., but no notice, 
so far as I am aware, has ever been taken of its significance; and in Mr Leo’s 
revision it has vanished from the text, just as Madvig’s emendation, which 
certainly is no fit company for Mr Leo’s emendations, has vanished from 
the note. But the punctuation is destined to reappear: it is a compromise 
which sooner or later will again suggest itself to some editor who is too 
intelligent to acquiesce in any of the old interpretations, and yet too timid or 
prejudiced to alter a couple of letters in the sacred text. It is therefore worth 
while explaining why it cannot be right. The meaning will be ‘ escas, quibus 
‘‘ohe”’ dicas, auriculis et cute perditus,’ i.e. deaf and dropsical. But if 
auriculis had been thus repeated, et cute would never have been added; and 
deafness neither prevents a man from perceiving the vibration of his own voice 
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nor from enjoying any excitement which that vibration may happen to set up 
in his nervous system. 


II 31-37. 
ecce auia aut metuens diuum matertera cunis 
exemit puerum... 
tunc manibus quatit et spem macram supplice uoto 35 
nunc Licini in campos, nunc Crassi mittit in aedis: 
‘hunc optent generum rex et regina.’ 


“spes qua ratione infans dicatur, facile intellegitur . .. acerbe hanc 
macram uocat poeta, ut indicet, quam parum respondeat puer ingentibus, 
quibus eum auia cumulat, uotis’ Jahn. But who would use macram in such 
a case? who would not rather say pusillam? ‘The pinched little hope of 
the family’ Conington. Why pinched rather than plump, like most babies ? 

spem does not mean the baby: it means simply hope, the hope of the 
aunt or grandmother for the baby’s wealth and glory; and this hope the poet 
calls macram, lean and therefore hungry, with an appetite not easy to satiate: 
If the whole world was a cake she had the power to take, She would take it, ask for 
more, and eat tt all. It is likened to a herd of lean kine driven to a pasture 
which they strip of its herbage, as in the verses of Juvenal to which Conington 
himself refers, XIV 146-9 ‘nocte boues macri lassoque famelica collo | iumenta 
ad uiridis huius mittentur aristas | nec prius inde domum quam tota noualia 
saeuos | in uentres abeant, ut credas falcibus actum.’ 


II 52-58. 

si tibi crateras argenti incusaque pingui 

auro dona feram, sudes et pectore laeuo 

excutiat guttas laetari praetrepidum cor. 

hinc illud subiit, auro sacras quod ouato 55 
perducis facies. nam fratres inter aenos, 

somnia pituita qui purgatissima mittunt, 

praecipui sunto sitque illis aurea barba. 


56 ‘fratres aenos, Pollucem et Castorem, qui utique fratres fuerunt et 
aliquando nocte Persen Macedoniae regem nuntiauerunt uictum’ schol.; to 
which Casaubon justly replies ‘non possunt de Castore et Polluce haec 
accipi; apparet enim de pluribus loqui poetam quam de duobus,’ and Jahn 
adds ‘hi dii semper iuuenes repraesentabantur, nec possunt intellegi, ubi de 
aurea barba sermo est.’ The scholiasts have another string to their bow, 
‘Acron tradit quod in porticu quadam Apollinis Palatini fuerint L Danaidum 
effigies, et contra eas sub diuo totidem equestres filiorum Aegypti. ex iis 
autem statuis quaedam dicebantur postulantibus per somnum dare oracula’; 
but Jahn makes short work of this invention: ‘permirum accidit, quod 
nusquam Aegyptiadarum mentionem faciunt scriptores, qui Danaides ad- 
mirantur ; atqui quinquaginta statuae equestres aeneae etiam Romae res erat 
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admiratione sane digna. porro cur Aegypti filiis statuae equestres ponerentur, 
nulla quantum uideo causa inueniri potest . . . uerum ut fuerint, hic eos in 
mente habere Persius non potuit. primum enim non est credibile Aegypti 
filios somnia misisse et tanquam deos fatidicos uenerationem accepisse, tum 
ex tali quinquaginta statuarum serie ad ordinandam porticum collocatarum, 
inter se igitur simillimarum, unum alterumue eximie beneficum habitum fuisse, 
et tali prae ceteris barbam pro lubitu deaurare licuisse, uix mihi persuadeam.’ 
He therefore concludes ‘ uidentur potius fratres aeni ioculariter dii in uniuer- 
sum uocati esse, quibus omnibus statuae ex aere ponebantur.’ But ‘the brazen 
brotherhood,’ as Gifford turns it, though it might mean statues in general, 
could not specially designate statues of the gods. Mr Leo in Hermes XLV 
p. 44 says ‘fratres ist nicht zu erklaren, weder konnen es die 50 Aegyptos- 
sdhne noch die Dioskuren . .. sein . . . noch die Gétter im allgemeinen’ ; 
and he adds ‘ Rémisch gedacht und ausgedriickt ware patves (Lucil. 20 ff.) ’?,— 
i.e. Lact. inst. IV 3 12 ‘uti nunc | nemo sit nostrum quin aut pater optimus 
diuum | aut Neptunus pater, Liber Saturnus pater, Mars | Ianus Quirinus 
pater siet ac dicatur ad unum.’ The French very likely think it is ‘ Englisch 
gedacht und ausgedriickt’ when they say un milord for a peer of the realm and 
une milady for a peeress; and these are fair parallels to Mr Leo’s ‘Roman’ 
employment of patres. 

The fact that fratres, whether with aemt or without it, is not Latin for 
‘gods’ forms no reason why it should not signify the gods in this context. 
germanus is not Latin for a Centaur; but when Ovid in met. XII 240 writes 
‘ardescunt germani caede bimembres,’ germant caede means the killing of the 
Centaur Eurytus. sovor is not Latin for a lock of hair; but when the coma 
Berenices in Catull. 66 51 sq. says ‘mea fata sorores | lugebant,’ sovores means 
the remaining locks on Berenice’s head. /ratres itself is not Latin for volumes 
of poetry any more than for gods; but when the first book of Ovid’s tristia 
heard from its author ‘aspicies illic positos ex ordine fratves,’ it looked forward 
to meeting Ovid’s other books. Finally nepotes is no more Latin for gods 
than fratres is; but when the Berecyntian mother rides abroad through 
Phrygia ‘centum complexa nepotes,’ they are ‘omnes caelicolae.2 What 
Persius is saying is this: ‘qui (dez, for sacras facies has preceded) somnia 
pituita purgatissima mittunt, el praecipui sunto inter fratres (swos) aenos 
(necdum tnauratos) sitque illis aurea barba.’ When gods are the subject of 
discourse, fratres is Latin for ‘ fellow-gods.’ 


III 1-62. 


It would be absurd to transcribe half the satire, so I will ask the reader 
to take Persius in his hand and compare him with what I say. 

‘hanc satiram’ quoth the scholiast ‘ poeta ex Lucilii libro quarto trans- 
tulit, castigans luxuriam et uitia diuitum.’ The wealthy are not so much as 
mentioned in this satire. Some commentators, it is true, declare that the 
young man whom the first verses introduce is rich,—‘ a young man of wealth’ 
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Conington, ‘iuuenis diues ’ Némethy,—just as almost all of them, misunder- 
standing verses 3 and 4, which are rightly explained in the scholia, declare 
that he was drunk last night. But if we search the satire for his riches, all 
we shall find is in 24-6, ‘rure paterno | est tibi far modicum, purum et 
sine labe salinum | (quid metuas?) cultrixque foci secura patella.’ On the 
other hand we shall glean a good many personal details. He is a student 
(10-19), a member of an old Tuscan family (28), related to the local censor 
(or duouir censoria potestate quinquennalis, if that was his proper title), 
himself a Roman knight (29), and finally a disciple of the Stoic philosophy 
(52-5). 

I seem to myself to have heard of this young man before. wit. Pers. 2 
‘natus in Etruria Volterris, eques Romanus, sanguine et affinitate primi 
ordinis uiris coniunctus.’ 4 ‘cum esset annorum XVI amicitia coepit uti 
Annaei Cornuti . . . et inductus aliquatenus in philosophiam est.’ And, to 
confirm this impression, I find that Persius, when describing this young man’s 
behaviour, uses the first person: 3 stertimus, g findor, 12 querimur, 14 querimur, 
16 wenimus. It is all in vain; he cannot make his editors believe that he 
means what he says. ‘stertimus, hoc est, uos iuuenes stertitis’ Casaubon, 
‘ stertimus, prima pluralis persona cum indignatione loquentis est’ Jahn, 
‘ sterttmus, statt stertis’ Heinrich, ‘stertimus, like scribimus I 13, the speaker 
including himself when he really only is meaning others’ Conington, ‘ Ironical 
First Person, excluding the speaker’ Gildersleeve, ‘prima persona plur. pro 
secunda sing.’ Némethy, ‘nota la 14 plurale per attenuare l’asprezza del 
rimprovero, estendendolo a noi stessi’ Ramorino, ‘ prima persona plur. indig- 
nantis est siue illius, qui alterum illudens ita facit loquentem’ van Wagen- 
ingen. But even this device fails them when they come, at verse g, to the 


first person singular, 
turgescit uitrea bilis, 


findor, ut Arcadiae pecuaria rudere credas. 


Nevertheless they are not at the end of their resources: they lock up ‘ findor’ 
between inverted commas, leaving ‘ut . . . credas’ with nothing to depend on, 
and they make their young man explain to those around him, for fear it should 
escape their notice, that he is splitting his sides with rage. This however is 
felt to be a trifle too much, and there is some anxiety: Heinrich goes back 
to the finditur of late MSS and old editions, and others would follow him 
if they dared: ‘ego non ausus sum lectionem deserere tot tantisque auctoribus 
firmatam, quae quamquam potest explicari, quibus incommodis laboret, non 
me fugit’ Jahn, ‘etsi illud fimdor (prima persona) mira uidetur exclamatio 
adulescentis irati (nam aliter res se habet apud Hor. Sat. I 3 136, ubi poeta 
Stoico cuidam indignanti ingerit ‘“‘rumperis et latras’”’), tamen nihil mutare 
ausim’ van Wageningen. But the only thing that wants changing is a 
preconceived opinion. 

This satire, throughout its first 62 verses, is aimed at those who live 
amiss though they know the right way; and the satirist takes himself as a 
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specimen of the class. Persius is both the subject and the speaker, and no 
other person has a word to say except the ‘unus comitum’ who utters verses 
5 and 6, ‘en quid... ulmo est.’ But Persius holds parley with himself: 
first it is the whole man who speaks, stertimus, findor, querimur, uenimus; ere 
long his higher nature mounts the pulpit and thence rebukes him in the 
second person, 18 poscis and recusas, 20 succimis and effiuis and tbi, using the 
first person of itself, 30 ego and noui; at 19 the lower nature finds a voice and 
says studeam. In 44 sqq. the reminiscent portion of the mind begins to talk, 
menuni, tangebam, nollem; and then in 52 sqq. it takes to task the Persius 
of to-day, tibi, stertis, wuis. The truth might have been discovered from 
verses Io-22 alone; for these are a plain imitation of Hor. servm. II 3 1-16, 
satire on the satirist’s self. 

This part of the essay ends with verse 62. Modern editors make division 
where division is far less necessary, but print 62 and 63 sqq: as if there were 
no break between them: this depravation is due to Hermann, before whose 
time, as in Casaubon’s edition and Jahn’s of 1843, verse 63 rightly began a 
new paragraph. From that point onward, in 63-118, the theme is no longer 
those who sin against light and knowledge, but those who sit in darkness 
unilluminated by philosophy. Persius gives fair warning of the change of 
subject: he turns from himself to the public with the plurals 64 occurrite, 
66 discite and cognoscite and o misert (the subjunctive wdeas in 64 is indefinite, 
as usual, ‘one sees’); then, in the singulars 71 te, 72 es, he selects an indi- 
vidual from the crowd; and this individual, in 74-6, takes definite shape before 
his mind’s eye as a successful lawyer. 

One note upon a point of detail. The verses 13 sq. were correctly 
explained by Buecheler in his edition of 1893, ‘id est sz uanescit, querimur’ ; 
but he had no more notion of punctuating than a housemaid, and when he 
tried to express this construction in print the result was ‘umor. | nigra sed 
infusa uanescit sepia lympha: | dilutas’ etc. Mr Leo has cancelled 
Buecheler’s note but has retained this illiterate and unintelligible punctuation : 
it should be 

tunc querimur crassus calamo quod pendeat umor ; 
nigra, sed, infusa uanescit sepia lympha, 
dilutas querimur geminet quod fistula guttas. 


Of course the wanescat of AB is equally good or even better. 


V 41-51. 
tecum etenim longos memini consumere soles 
et tecum primas epulis decerpere noctes. 
unum opus, et requiem pariter disponimus ambo 
atque uerecunda laxamus seria mensa. 
non equidem hoc dubites, amborum foedere certo 45 
consentire dies et ab uno sidere duci. 
nostra uel aequali suspendit tempora Libra 
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Parca tenax ueri, seu nata fidelibus hora 

diuidit in Geminos concordia fata duorum 

Saturnumque grauem nostro Ioue frangimus una 50 
nescioquod certe est quod me tibi temperat astrum. 


‘sensus ab Horatio tractus’ says the scholiast; and it is clear that not 
only the sense but much of the language is suggested by cavm. I] 17 15-24 
‘sic potenti | Iustitiae placitumque Parcis. | seu Libra seu me Scorpios 
adspicit | formidolosus, pars uiolentior | natalis horae, seu tyrannus | Hesperiae 
Capricornus undae, | utrumque nostrum incredibili modo | consentit astrum, 
te Jowis inpio | tutela Saturno refulgens | eripuit.’ But Persius must have felt 
that here at any rate was a field in which he could excel his model. There 
was little star-gazing in Epicurus’ sty; but the Stoics, enamoured of divinity 
and not much attached to truth, had been carried away captive by the 
daughter of Babylon; and many of the hours which Persius and Cornutus 
devoted to common study were spent in acquiring Mesopotamian misinforma- 
tion about celestial objects. The editors explain the young astrologer vaguely, 
but his words are capable of precise interpretation. 

Cornutus and Persius, it appears, were accustomed to map out their time 
on the same plan and to share their hours of study and of recreation. Ask an 
astrologer how his science accounts for this phenomenon, and he will answer 
‘Most likely Cornutus and Persius have the same ypovoxpatwp.’ This term 
has various meanings, some of which do not now concern us; Persius may 
have followed either of the two systems set forth by Manilius in III 510 sqq. 
and 537 sqq., or the third which is to be found in Paul. Alex. fol. O ed. 1586; 
but I take the second because it is the simplest. The wpockozos, the sign 
of the zodiac which is rising at the moment of birth, presides over the first 
year of a child’s life, the next sign over the second, and so on till the child 
is twelve years old and the zodiac exhausted; then the first sign presides over 
his thirteenth year and the wheel goes round again. And not the years only 
but the months and days and hours of life are severally allotted in the same 
order to the same twelve signs, beginning from the wpocxomos, which in this 
system does duty as ypovoxpdtwp for all divisions of time. The words dies in 
46 and tempora in 47 are no mere synonyms for wtam but have their proper 
force; ‘ab uno sidere duci’ explains itself; and ‘Parca suspendit nostra 
tempora Libra’ means ‘in both of our genitures the ypovoxpatwp was the 
Balance.’ Libra is the sign selected, partly because Horace had mentioned 
it, partly because it has ‘duas aequato examine lances’ and might therefore 
be supposed especially favourable to agreement. 

Now I must pause for a moment to consider the structure of the sentence, 
which is usually printed with a strong stop at the end of u. 50. Casaubon 
and Jahn say nothing about it; Mr Bieger, de Pers. cod. Pith. pp. 3 sq., 
defends the use of wel... sew for uel ... uel by quoting passages where sew... 
uel is used for sew... sew, and subsequent editors mostly copy him; Buecheler 
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still more irrelevantly quotes Prop. III 21 25, where wel is answered by aut. 
It is possible to cite better parallels than these, though not from very good 
authorities: Vitr. V 6 8 ‘cum aut fabularum mutationes sunt futurae seu 
deorum aduentus cum tonitribus repentinis,’ Tac. dial. 5 ‘incessere wel in 
iudicio sive in senatu sitwe apud principem.’ But the necessity of imputing this 
rare and dubious irregularity to Persius arises from the punctuation of the 
editors, not from the words of the MSS, which, if otherwise divided, are 
perfectly grammatical. The particle sew or stwe must often be resolved into 
uel si, with the wel in one clause and the s¢ in another. Ter. And. 190 ‘ postulo 
siue aequomst te oro,’ i.e. postulo wel, s7 aequomst, te oro; Hor. serm. II 1 59 
‘Romae seu fors ita iusserit exul,’ ie. Romae wel, sz fors iusserit, exul ; Prop. 
III 2r 7 sq. ‘bis tamen aut semel admittit, cum saepe negarit, | sew uenit 
extremo dormit amicta toro,’ 1.e. wel, st uenit, dormit; Ouid. her. X 96 sq. 
‘destituor rabidis praeda cibusque feris. | s¢we colunt habitantque uiri diffidi- 
mus illis,’ i.e. wel, s¢ colunt, diffidimus; finally Pers. I 65-8 ‘scit tendere 
uersum | non secus ac si oculo rubricam derigat uno. | siwe opus in mores, in 
luxum, in prandia regum | dicere res grandes nostro dat Musa poetae,’ i.e. uel, 
st Opus in mores dicere, res grandes dat Musa. Let sez be thus treated in 
V 48, and the construction will be ‘uel aequali Libra Parca nostra tempora 
suspendit, uel, si hora in Geminos fata duorum diuidit Saturnumque Ioue 
frangimus una, certe nescioquod astrum est quod me tibi temperat’; which 
means ‘either we both have Libra for our chronocrator, or, if, instead of that, 
we both have Gemini for our horoscope and Jupiter so placed in our geniture 
as to vanquish Saturn, anyhow there is some heavenly body or other which 
unites us.’ 

So now for details of interpretation. The exact purport of 48 sq. ‘ nata 
... duorum,’ ‘the hour which dawned upon the faithful pair distributes 
between the Twins the accordant destinies of us twain,’ is that Persius and 
Cornutus were both born when the sign of Gemini was rising in the east, but 
one of them when Castor, the other when Pollux was rising: this might be 
supposed to engender in them a unanimity like that of the sons of Leda.’ I 
do not think it would be correct to say that hora is here used for horoscopus,” 
as it is in Sen. apocol. 3: it is rather the whole phrase nata fidelibus hora which 
conveys that notion, just as in Horace it is natalis horae, not horae alone, which 
signifiesgeniturae, Oéuaros. 

In u. 50 nostro of course means propitio, as Casaubon says, and not, as 
Jahn, communi, which would add nothing to wna: see Sil. XII 193 ‘ dexter deus, 


1 The scholiast promptly says ‘sub Geminis 
nati in amicitiis permanent, ut et ipsi concor- 
dissimi fratres sunt,’ but I suspect that this is 
merely a plausible fancy of Persius’ own, for I 
do not find in the astrologers that two men born 
under Gemini were likely to be better friends 
than if they had any other sign for their common 
horoscope. Casaubon cited Manil, II 631 ‘ mag- 
nus erit Geminis amor et concordia duplex,’ and 
the editors of Persius cite it still; but they might 


know, what Casaubon could not, that this verse 
is found in none of Manilius’ MSS. What Mani- 
lius himself saysin that passage is that men born 
under Gemini are friends with men born under 
Libra and Aquarius, not that they are friends 
with one another. 

2 Casaubon says this, but he does not mean 
it; he talks as laymen do, confusing the horo- 
scope or ascendant with the whole nativity or 
geniture. 
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horaque nostra est.’ The sense is that in the genitures of Persius and Cornutus 
the planets Jupiter and Saturn had the same relative positions, and such 
positions that the benignant Jupiter counteracted the maleficent Saturn. 
C.C. A. G. V iii pp. 100 sq. 6 Zevds éay opd Kaxorrowy aotépa petaBddr« THY 
KpGow avtTov éml TO ayadov...... 0 Leds dvadve. ta bd Tod Kpdvov 


Ps / \ / \ / > lee lif / > fal 
egmovpeva Kal peTaRdrre THY KaKiay avTOD, OTE TVTXHMATLCETAL AUTO. 


V 60, 61. 


tunc crassos transisse dies lucemque palustrem 
et sibi iam seri uitam ingemuere relictam. 


‘Then, too late, they mourn that their days have gone by in grossness 
and their sunshine in mist of the marish, and that life is a thing which they 
have left untouched.’ I translate, because some editors give explicit misdirec- 
tions about construing the sentence (‘sbi with ingemuere’ Conington, Gilder- 
sleeve, van Wageningen) or about interpreting the words (relictam ‘ anteactam’ 
Casaubon, ‘their past life’ Conington, ‘quam post se a tergo habent’ van 
Wageningen, ‘se iam ad finem uitae peruenisse et maiorem melioremque uitae 
partem perdidisse’ Némethy). The construction is stbz uitam relictam (esse), 
and the sense is se uitam non attigisse, se uita abstinuisse: ‘ tamquam non uluant 
qui uitiis semper indulgent’ as the scholiast says. For this use of relinquo see 
Hor. serm. II 6 8g ‘esset ador loliumque, dapis meliora relinquens,’ art. 150 
‘quae | desperat tractata nitescere posse relinquit. Mr Ramorino comes 
nearest to the truth with ‘troppo tardi si lamentano se reliquisse witam, di aver 
Jasciato passare la vita senza viverla davvero,’ though it would have been better 
to choose some other phrase than ‘aver lasciato passare’; Jahn, who renders 
uitam velictam ‘ cuius nullos fructus habeant,’ probably understood the sense of 
the word but apparently mistook its construction. 

Thus much I have written in explanation of the usual reading wtam... 
yvelictam, which is that of AB. But Phas wita... relicta, which was com- 
mended by Mr Bieger in 18go and, though rejected by Buecheler, is now 
received by Mr Leo. Mr Bieger, p. 35, first sets up, in order to pull it down, 
a false and purely fictitious interpretation, which he ascribes to Jahn, and then 
he brings against the reading of A B the singular objection that it is possible 
to construe it correctly: ‘ antecedentibus illis u. 60 accusatiuis cum infinitiuo 
facillime inducaris, si legeris u. 61, ut etiam huius uerba pari iugo cum illis 
iuges atque accipias pro accusatiuo cum infinitiuo, cui supplendum sit tantum 
uerbum substantiuum. quem in errorem’ (he continues) ‘minime delabetur 
is qui scripta uiderit uerba codicis C (=P) et sibi iam sert wita ingemuere 
yelicta. Very true indeed: and how are these words to be construed? 
Mr Bieger only adduces examples of the ablative, as if anyone were in 
trouble about that. Yet Mr Leo adduces more: III 38 ‘uirtutem uideant 
intabescantque relicta,’ 1V 31 ‘ farrata pueris plaudentibus olla.’ What these 
scholars ought to be explaining to us is the conjunction et. With the reading 
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of A B this joins transisse dies lucemque to uitam relictam (esse): with the reading 
of P the construction must be ‘ingemuere transisse dies lucemque et ingemuere 
uita relicta,’ so that imgemo has an object in the one clause but is used 
absolutely in the other. This of course is no impossibility, but it renders the 
reading of P inferior, and it is what the advocates of that reading ought 
to defend; and they ought further to ask themselves why they prefer a reading 
which has need of defence to a reading which has not. 


V 64-69. 


petite hinc puerique senesque 
finem animo certum miserisque ulatica canis. 65 
‘cras hoc fiet.’ idem cras fiet. ‘ quid? quasi magnum 
nempe diem donas!’ sed, cum lux altera uenit, 
iam cras hesternum consumpsimus; ecce aliud cras 
egerit hos annos et semper paulum erit ultra. 


‘So I will, to-morrow.’ To-morrow will tell the same tale as to-day. 
‘What? do you mean to call a day a great present to make a man?’ 
Conington. 

This is one of those piaces where it is no use asking questions of 
Casaubon. There has flitted across his earthly path a heavenly vision, the 
sentiment afterwards embalmed in Young’s verse Procrastination 1s the thief of 
Time; and his soul has spread her Genevan wings and soared away in pursuit 
to regions where exact thought is not required of her. The explanation and 
recension of Persius are abandoned to the children of this world: Casaubon is 
chasing a moral maxim through Epictetus and Gregory Nazianzen, through 
Marcus Antoninus and Solomon king of the Jews, to its primal abode in the 
bosom of Eternal Wisdom. But among the other commentators there is 
some uneasiness, and well there may be. It makes little difference how the 
sentence ‘quid ... donas’ is punctuated (‘ quid? quasi magnum | nempe, 
diem donas’ Heinrich, ‘quid, quasi magnum, | nempe diem, donas?’ Jahn in 
1843): its general sense is given by the scholiast, ‘quasi aliquid magnum 
concedis, si unius diei spatio otiosus sim.’ Now in the preceding words ‘idem 
cras fiet’ there has been no concessio, no donatio diet; nothing but a prophecy, 
without a word of permission or indulgence. This is the difficulty which 
makes commentators mistranslate donas, ‘do you mean to higgle about a day ?” 
or shun translating it, ‘unus dies tibi longa dilatio esse uidetur,’ ‘ unum diem 
aliquid magni putas.’ 

idem cras fiet, the cause of the trouble, is the reading of all editions but 
not of all MSS. The reading of A B is this: 


‘cras hoc fiet.’. idemcras fiat. ‘quid? quasi magnum 
nempe diem donas !’ 


There you have the concession to which donas refers. ‘The new life shall 
begin to-morrow’ says the sluggard. ‘No no, let the old life continue 
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to-morrow’ answers Persius; ‘the day after to-morrow will be soon enough to 
begin the new.’ The day after to-morrow, he well knows, will be much too 
soon: the sluggard, when he said ‘cras hoc fiet,’ had no genuine intention of 
reforming himself either the next day or the next month or the next year. 
Therefore this ironical indulgence, implying as it does ‘ perendie hoc fiat,’ 
makes the sluggard very angry; he sees that he is caught. ‘ You seem to 
think one day’s grace a large concession !’ 

Experience has taught me what to expect. fief is in P, and therefore 
must be right; and we shall hear that it is placed beyond doubt by the 
parallel of Ouid. vem. 104 ‘ dicimus assidue “ cras quoque fiet idem.” ’ 


Ve a3-76, 
libertate opus est, non hac, ut, quisque Velina 
Publius emeruit, scabiosum tesserula far 
possidet. heu steriles ueri, quibus una Quiritem 
uertigo facit. 


So Jahn and Hermann: quisque is to mean quicumque, as if Persius were 
Plautus or Cyprian, and wt, whether it can or no, is to mean qua: ‘non hac 
libertate opus est, qua scabiosum far tesserula possidet, quicumque Publius 
Velina emeruit.’ No need of any more liberty for these editors. 

Try again. 

libertate opus est. non hac, ut quisque Velina 
Publius : emeruit, scabiosum tesserula far 
possidet. 


So Buecheler, followed by his usual retinue, the Publii of the Veline tribe. 
They cannot construe their patron’s text, and some of them confess as much, 
but no matter: Buechelerus dixit, ita est. 

Now any interpretation which treats the three words ut quisque emerwit as 
either Jahn or Buecheler treated them is necessarily futile: that these three 
words are a single clause is the one certainty from which enquiry must take its 
start. Casaubon construed them rightly, and came near to clearing the 
the passage up; but he made hac depend on opus est and inserted after it an 
imaginary gua. The difficulty was finally removed by Conington. 


libertate opus est. non hac, ut quisque Velina 
Publius emeruit, scabiosum tesserula far 
possidet. 


That is ‘non hac libertate serui, simul atque emeruerunt, far tesserula 
possident,’ ‘non haec, quam ego dico, libertas, sed longe alia, ut quisque 
Publius Velina emeruit, dat ei ius farris tesserula adipiscendi’: the same thing 
is said again in 174 sq. ‘hic, hic, quod quaerimus, hic est, | non in festuca, 
lictor quam iactat ineptus.’ Yet this punctuation has never been adopted, 
and to all appearance never will be, in any edition published outside England. 
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One editor, to show that he has not read Conington’s note, objects that the 
double ablative is harsh. Suppose it were: against what other interpretation 
is there so little as that to be said ? 


V 109-112. 


es modicus uoti, presso lare, dulcis amicis ? 

iam nunc adstringas, iam nunc granaria laxes, 110 
inque luto fixum possis transcendere nummum 

nec gluttu sorbere saliuam Mercurialem ? 


Mr Leo makes a great to-do about uu. 110sq., and in Hermes XLV p. 43 he 
puts them first and foremost among the passages which have converted him 
from Buecheler’s belief in the integrity of Persius’ text: ‘in den Versen 
V 104 ff. ... sind die Conjunctive adstringas ... laxes ... possis unver- 
standlich.’ The subjunctive of posswm is so common where the indicative would 
suffice (e.g. Hor. serm. I 3 30 ‘rideri possit’) that fossis at any rate should have 
been left out of the question. But in adstringas and laxes the subjunctive mood 
is not only intelligible but necessary; the indicative would be wrong. To 
have said ‘iam nunc adstringis, iam nunc granaria Jaxas ?’ would have implied 
that the person addressed was the possessor of gvanaria. But the person 
addressed is any student of philosophy, and granaria were possessed only by 
farmers, by rich men, or by the state: ‘cur tua plus laudes cumeris granaria 
nostris ?? says Horace to the miser in seym. 11 53. Persius is asking ‘ granaria 
modo adstringas, modo laxes, si sint tibi granaria?’ ‘if you had stores of corn, 
would you spare and spend them seasonably ? if you saw a coin in the gutter, 
could you pass on without longing to pick it up ?’ 


V 134-137. 


‘et quid agam ?’ ‘rogat ? en saperdas aduehe Ponto, 

castoreum, stuppas, hebenum, tus, lubrica Coa ; 135 
tolle recens primus piper et sitiente camelo; 

uerte aliquid ; iura.’ 


For e¢ in 136 some editors print ¢, others ex (which certain scholars regard 
as less of a change), others ec; and the construction is generally taken to be 
‘tolle e camelo.’ Spell it as you will, the preposition is not natural: the 
camel carried the pepper on his back, not in any of his numerous stomachs; 
and it does not follow that we ought to say ‘tollere piper e camelo’ because 
there exist such phrases as ‘ desilire exequo.’ The scholiast has ‘ vecens, nuper 
de camelo depositum ’: it would be rash to infer that he read and construed 
‘recens ... a sitiente camelo,’ but that would be better than e. 

The et of the MSS has been very ill used, for it is good grammar and 
good sense. Since the adjective primus and the abl. abs. sitvente camelo are 
both of them adverbial adjuncts to the predicate, and therefore parallel in force 
though not in form, they are quite correctly united by the conjunction. It 
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would be easy to collect many examples such as this or Verg. Aen. V 498 
‘extremus galeague ima subsedit Acestes’ or Ouid. met. V 362 sq. ‘ postquam 
exploratum satis est, loca nulla labare, | depositogwe metu’ or Cic. ad fam. 
IV 6 x ‘clarum uirum ef magnis rebus gestis. tuum and trabeate are similarly 
joined by wel in Pers. III 29. 


VI 6-8. 


mihi nunc Ligus ora 
intepet hibernatque meum mare, qua latus ingens 
dant scopuli et multa litus se ualle receptat. 


The student of Latin leads a distracted life between the scholars who edit 
the classics of that tongue and the scholars who compile its grammars. He 
has been reading, let us suppose, Mr Lindsay’s Latin Language, and there in 
chap. VIII § 28 he has met this sentence: ‘The suffix (-sco) is closely 
associated with Intransitive Verbs of the second Conjugation, so closely 
indeed that these, when compounded with the Prepositions cum, ex, in (Prepo- 
sitions which convey the idea of ‘“‘ becoming”), always form their Present-stem 
with this suffix in good authors, e.g. evubesco (not erubeo), conualesco (not 
conualeo), inardesco (not inardeo), unless the Preposition retains its separate 
force, e.g. e-luceo, ‘to shine out,” co-haereo, “to be united with,” which have 
the force of luceo ex, haereo cum.’ Then in editions of Propertius he finds 
IV 1 124 ‘lacus aestiuis intepet Vmber aquis,’ and in editions of Persius 
the intepet transcribed above, and he finds them accompanied by no defence, 
no mention even, of the falseness of the form. Apparently Persius and 
Propertius are not ‘ good authors.’ 

intepet in Prop. 1V 1 124, apart from all question of grammar, is condemned 


by its sense. 
qua nebulosa cauo rorat Meuania campo 


et lacus aestiuis intepet Vmber aquis. 


That ‘the waters of the Umbrian mere grow warm in summer’ is one of those 
things which no poet ever says. Either he is silent, or he says the contrary: 
Hor. carm. III 13 9-12 ‘te flagrantis atrox hora Caniculae | nescit tangere, tu 
frigus amabile | fessis uomere tauris | praebes,’ Stat. silu. I 3 5-8 ‘illum nec 
calido latrauit Sirius astro...... talis hiemps tectis, frangunt sic improba 
solem | frigora, Pisaeumque domus non aestuat annum,’ Mart. V 71 I sq. 
‘umida qua gelidas summittit Trebula ualles | et uiridis Cancri mensibus alget 
ager,’ Claud. rapt. Pros. II 105 sq. ‘siluaque torrentes ramorum frigore soles | 
temperat et medio brumam sibi uindicat aestu.’ Accordingly, since the 
confusion of # with in is easy and common, I proposed a quarter of a century 
ago, in the Journal of Philology XVI p. 34, to write 


et lacus aestiuis non tepet Vmber aquis. 


The dictionaries quote from Stat. Theb. II 376 sq. what some commen- 
tators on Persius and Propertius suppose to be a third example of the same 
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verb: ‘qua Lernaea palus, ambustaque sontibus alte | intepet hydra uadis.’ 
But there the preposition has its local force: intepet uadis is tepet in uadis, like 
Hor. epod. 11 15 ‘meis inaestuet praecordiis’ or Sil. XIV 435 ‘ambusto 
instridens pelago.’ I know only one more place in classical Latin where the 
rule is violated in a compound of im; and there again the anomaly receives no 
notice from the commentators: Liu. VIII 8 ro ‘triarii sub uexillis conside- 
bant, sinistro crure porrecto, scuta innixa umeris, hastas subrecta cuspide in 
terra fixas, haud secus quam uallo saepta imhorreret acies, tenentes.’ Here, as 
in Propertius, there is a second stumbling-block: a construction, haud secus 
quam inhorreret with the omission of sz, to which no parallel is adduced from 
Livy. Both irregularities can be removed by the easy change of im to ut, ‘haud 
secus quam uallo saepta ut horreret acies,’ that is ‘ut acies, haud secus 
quam uallo saepta, horreret.’ There you have Livy’s construction of haud secus 
quam (e.g. § 12 of the next chapter ‘haud secus quam pestifero sidere icti ’) 
and Livy’s trick of postponing the introductory particle (e.g. XXII I 16 
‘cetera, cum decemuiri libros inspexissent, w¢ ita fierent’). 

All other breaches of the rule, so far as I can ascertain, are found in 
authors of small authority: inalbeo Appuleius, inferueo Cato Celsus Columella, 
inualeo Ammianus. instupente (i.e. istupente) in Plin. n.h. XXVIII 38 is only a 
false variant for stupente; Non. p. 110 (s. u. flaccet) ‘ Ennius Thyeste, inflacce- 
bunt condiciones, repudiato et reddito’ has long been corrected to sim flaccebunt ; 
and in zluceo the 7m is local. 

But Mr Lindsay, himself an editor as well as a grammarian, would be 
grieved if anyone took his rule so seriously as to alter a letter of Persius’ text 
in deference to it. The place for grammar is in grammars; when it comes to 
editing, tradition is the brazen pot and grammar the earthen. And in fact 
the rule, in its present form, is not strictly true. It has descended, probably 
through several stages, from Lachmann’s note on Lucr. II 301, gathering 
confidence on its way: Lachmann spoke less decidedly, ‘ Marullus uix Latine 
inque ualebunt: nam quae praepositiones auctum et incrementum significant, 
ut con e in re, eae ualescendt uerbo aptae sunt, non walendi.. So far as my 
observation goes, the rule holds good of e: in effulgeo eniteo extwmeo the 
preposition has its local force, and exardeo and excandeo are found in no decent 
author; only it is worth mentioning that Columella, even in his tenth book, 
where he is on his best behaviour, ventures to use exhorreat at u. 154. But for 
con the rule must be somewhat relaxed. I do not speak of condoleo; for the 
thes. ling. Lat. deceives its readers when it says that Cicero employed this verb, 
and cites ad. Att. XV 41in a mutilated form which conceals the truth about 
the text. Nor need we fret ourselves over commarceo in Ammianus or conferueo 
in Palladius or even concaleo in Plautus. But Persius’ respectable contemporary 
Calpurnius in buc. IV 97 sq. writes ‘aspicis ut uirides audito Caesare siluae| 
conticeant,’ and colluceo is used by the best authors, by Cicero and Virgil, in 
places where it is hard to find a local sense in the preposition. 

If therefore the grammatical anomaly of intepet were the only difficulty 
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in Pers. VI 7, I should be disposed, though doubtfully, to admit these cognate 
anomalies as a defence. But, like zntepet in Propertius and inhorreret in Livy, 
it has another difficulty bound up with it. What is the meaning of hibernat ? 
The scholiast says ‘saeuit, uel a nauigiis uacat.’ hiemare has the first of these 
two senses, but the learning of a Casaubon and a Jahn can adduce no example 
of hibernare with either. This verb is regularly explained in the glossaries by 
Tapaxeipatev, ‘to spend the winter’; and that is its meaning in every passage 
quoted in the lexicons. Moreover ‘a nauigiis uacat’ is not relevant, and 
‘saeuit’ can only be rendered so by supposing an allusion to the theory 
that ‘maria agitata uentis...tepescunt,’ Cic. 2. d. II 26. I have sometimes 
thought that perhaps the sea is fancifully said to have ‘gone into winter 
quarters’ in the sheltered bay, ‘ qua latus ingens dant scopuli’; but when one 
considers that the sea remained in the same spot all the year round, this 
seems foolish as well as artificial. I therefore suspect that the words intepet 
hibernatque are an attempt, and no very successful attempt, to make sense and 
metre and grammar of mitepetbernatque; that is 


mihi nunc Ligus ora 
mite tepet uernatque meum mare. 


Plin. ». h. Il 136 ‘in Italia... mobilior aer mitiore ieme et aestate nimbosa 
semper quodam modo vernat uel autumnat,’ Plin. ef. I 3 1 ‘quid agit Comum, 
tuae meaeque deliciae? quid suburbanum amoenissimum? quid illa porticus 
uerna semper?? For mite tepet see III 110 ‘subrisit molle,’ IV 34 sq. ‘acre | 
despuat,’ V 190 ‘crassum ridet,’ Verg. buc. III 63 (IV 43, cop. 19, cir. 96) 
‘suaue rubens,’ Stat. silu. II 2 137 ‘iuuenile calens,’ Theb. XII 248 ‘ graue 
comminus aestuat aer,’ Sen. ef. 115 4 ‘oculis mite quiddam ... flagrantibus.’ 
The vice of haplography, frequent in AB (V 87 e<tt u>t u<ol>o bolle, 
183 n<at>at, VI 43 0 b<on>e, 58 dicam <tam>, 74 oment<o p>opa), was 
present even in the archetype, I 111 omnes Commnes>, II 19 cuinam <cuinam >. 


V1 37-40. 


‘tune bona incolumis minuas ?’ et, Bestius, urguet 

doctores Graios: ‘ita fit; postquam sapere urbi 

cum pipere et palmis uenit nostrum hoc maris expers, 

faenisecae crasso uitiarunt unguine pultes.’ 40 


The heir is angry that the deceased has spent so much upon himself and 
left so little behind him. He therefore inters him with a shabby funeral : 
‘serve you right’ says he, and inveighs in Bestius’ vein against professors 
from Greece: ‘since this precious philosophy that now afflicts us came to 
Rome, even hedgers and ditchers have taken to such coarse luxuries as they 
can buy’; everyone, down to the lowest, makes fatter cheer and dies the 
poorer. Heinrich rightly explains ‘das eigentliche Subject zu urget ist heres, 
wozu Bestivs Apposition ist, ut alter Bestius’: the name has the same 
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construction in the sentence of Horace from which Persius has borrowed it, 
epist. 1 15 37. 

Another imitation of Horace, in the words maris expers, has given more 
trouble. Everyone would like to translate sapere maris expers as Casaubon 
does, sapientia appevos oddév éxovoa. But this is forbidden by the universal 
belief that Horace in serm. II] 8 15 used the phrase Chium maris expers, and by 
the belief, almost universal, that maris in this phrase is the genitive of mare. 
‘sapere hoc nostrum, huius seculi et generis (I g, II 62),’ says Jahn, ‘ obscure 
uocat maris expers, ut mihi quidem uidetur, Horatii locum respiciens (sat. 
II 8 15): Chium maris expers. hoc ipsum autem quid sit neutiquam est per- 
spicuum.’ The maris expers of Persius is generally thought to mean ‘ insulsum,’ 
‘ingenua ui et salubritate destitutum’; and yet it is impossible that this 
should have been Horace’s meaning, for the repast which Nasidienus set before 
his guests was even oppressive in its choiceness. Other interpretations have 
still less to recommend them. 

The fact is that Horace does not use the phrase Chiwm marts expers at all. 


His words are these, 
procedit fuscus Hydaspes 


Caecuba uina ferens, Alcon Chium maris expers ; 


and he never dreamt that anyone would try to construe expers with Chium. 
His readers were men familiar from their childhood with the habits of Latin 
poetry, and when in the first of these two clauses they saw Hydaspes with an 
epithet and Caecuba uina with none, they inferred as a matter of course that 
the epithet in the second clause belonged not to Chium but to Alcon. 
Hydaspes was a blackamoor, Alcon a eunuch: maris expers means euiratus. 
These two types are again found side by side among the ‘ famulae numerus 
turbae populusque minister’ in Luc. X 131-4 ‘pars sanguinis usti | torta 
caput refugosque gerens a fronte capillos, | nec non infelix ferro mollita 
iuuentus | atque exsecta uirum’”: add Sen. dial. I 3 13 ‘illis quibus gemma 
ministratur, quibus exoletus omnia pati doctus exsectae uirilitatis aut dubiae 
suspensam auro niuem diluit.’ It is no obstacle to this interpretation that 
marum expers has a very different sense in Suet. Claud. 33 2 ‘libidinis in 
feminas profusissimae, marum omnino expers’; for Madvig at Cic. de fin. 
II 64 and I myself at Manil. II 617 have given many examples of the diverse 
meanings which may be conveyed by one and the same form of words, and 
here I will add another which is particularly apposite. odisse wivos is used in 
its most obvious sense by Virgil Aen. II 158 ‘ fas odisse uiros’; but odisse 
uiyvum in Manil. V 151 means odisse wirilitatem, ‘ pumicibusque cauis horrentia 
membra polire | atque odisse uirum teritisque optare lacertos.’ Persius under- 
stood Horace as Horace expected to be understood, and here imitates him by 
using maris expers for ‘unmanly.’ Compare I 103 sq. ‘ haec fierent, si testiculi 
uena ulla paterni | uiueret in nobis ?” 
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VI 41-56. 


at tu, meus heres 
quisquis eris, paulum a turba seductior audi. 
o bone, num ignoras? missa est a Caesare laurus 
insignem ob cladem Germanae pubis et aris 
frigidus excutitur cinis ac iam postibus arma, 45 
iam chlamydas regum, iam lutea gausapa captis 
essedaque ingentesque locat Caesonia Rhenos. 
dis igitur genioque ducis centum paria ob res 
egregie gestas induco. quis uetat ? aude. 
uae, nisi coniues. oleum artocreasque popello 50 
largior. an prohibes? dicclare. ‘non adeo’ inquis 
‘exossatus ager iuxta est.’ age, si mihi nulla 
iam reliqua ex amitis, patruelis nulla, proneptis 
nulla manet patrui, sterilis matertera uixit 
deque auia nihilum superest, accedo Bouillas 55 
cliuumque ad Virbi, praesto est mihi Manius heres. 


The interpretation of verses 51 and 52 which this punctuation indicates 
was proposed by K. F. Hermann seventy years ago in his lectiones Persianae 
II pp. 62-5. From Hermann it was adopted, like so many other improve- 
ments, by Jahn in 1868, from Jahn by Buecheler in 1886, and from Buecheler 
in 1901 by the thes. ling. Lat. vol. I p. 612 1. 27 under ADEO aduerbium. 
In rg10 Mr Leo brought back the old division 


‘non adeo’ inquis ? 
exossatus ager iuxta est: age, si... 


and resuscitated one of the old—explanations I cannot call them, but derisory 
pretences of explanation. The greedy heir (for that is the type depicted), 
instead of answering the question asked him, is supposed to fly into a fit of 
sulks and say ‘non adeo (hereditatem)’; as if it were characteristic of a 
greedy heir to profess that no bread is better than half a loaf, and cut off his 
nose to spite his face. 

When any attentive student reads this passage for the first time, he asks 
many questions. 42 pauluwm a turba seductior: what has the crowd to do with 
them ? why must they converse just out of earshot of the crowd? Because 
the crowd hates philosophy, says Casaubon. That shows the straits Casaubon 
was in, for there is no philosophy in this conversation. 50 wae, nisi coniues: 
what direful consequence will ensue? will Persius assault his heir? or dis- 
inherit him? or tell Caligula? ‘liberalius etiam agam et praeter ludos olewm 
quoque et artocreas popello largior’ says Jahn. Jlargiar, I presume; and that is 

1 The passage however ought not to stand in section I C 1, with Aen. I 567 ‘non obtunsa 


on p. 612 in section I C 5 along with Verg. adeo gestamus pectora Poeni.’ 
buc. II 25 ‘ nec sum adeo informis,’ but on p. 606 
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the lection of AB; but the largior of P is supported by Priscian and read by 
Jahn himself. 51 dic clave: why is he to speak out loud? is Persius hard of 
hearing? 52 exossatus ager iuxta est: why exossatus? and why iuxta? Persius 
is maintaining his right to dispose of his property as he thinks fit: what 
difference does it make whether that property is zwxta or longe, exossatus or 
lipidosus? An explanation which leaves all these matters unexplained is not 
what I call an explanation but what I call an insult. 

Now, by way of contrast, listen to Hermann. The heir is aggrieved that 
Persius should diminish, by generosity to a friend in need of it, the inheritance 
he will leave behind him. Persius, who holds that a man may do as he will 
with his own, thereupon defies the heir to check him even in a much less 
justifiable extravagance. ‘Step here,’ says he, ‘a little apart from the crowd, 
but only a little. There is great news from Germany, a battle won and a 
triumph in prospect; and I propose, in honour of the event, to exhibit a 
hundred pair of gladiators and make a distribution of food to the people. Do 
you forbid me? Answer, and speak out loud. ‘‘ There are too many stones 
on the ground hereabouts”’ say you.’ Is not this bare paraphrase itself 
enough? Does not everyone see that if the heir raises his voice, and the 
people overhear him trying to rob them of their gladiators and their free 
victuals, they will stone him to death unless there are no stones to be had ? 
‘ager iuxta non adeo exossatus est ut audeam clare dicere me prohibere.’ 
Amidst the confused annotations of the scholiast there are relics to show that 
this explanation is old as well as true: ‘ager plenus lapidibus non longe est,’ 
‘plenus lapidibus, secundum eos qui definiunt lapides ossa esse terrae, ut 
Ouidius in metamorphoseon ait ‘‘ lapides in corpore terrae ossa reor dici’”’’: 
the author of these notes joined exossatus with the negative. The only point 
in which IJ dissent from Hermann is that he, with some other of the commen- 
tators, thinks that ‘uae, nisi coniues’ points to the emperor’s displeasure, 
whereas I think that the emperor is outside the picture and the only danger 
apprehended is from the crowd a few yards away. 

Then, with the ‘age’ of u. 52, used as in Hor. serm. II 3 117, Persius 
takes a step further. Hitherto he has only asserted his right to spend his 
money as he will without caring how little he may leave to his heir. Now he 
threatens to leave it to someone else. 


VI 64-69. 
‘dest aliquid summae.’ minui mihi, sed tibi totum est 
quidquid id est. ubi sit, fuge quaerere, quod mihi quondam 65 


legarat Tadius, neu dicta ‘ pone paterna, 

faenoris accedat merces, hinc exime sumptus.’ 

‘quid reliqum est ?’ reliqum? nunc, nunc inpensius ungue, 
ungue, puer, caules. 


The scholiast, being no metrist, took the dicta of u. 66 for a noun and 
understood ‘ neu dicta pone paterna’ as ‘ do not talk to me like a father’; and 
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editors down to 1886 printed repone or oppone with a similar sense. The 
punctuation of 66 here given is Buecheler’s, who explained ‘ dicta imperatiuus 
est ’ and has of course been followed pell-mell by the subsequent editors. The 
existing punctuation of 67 and 68,—the full stop at swmptus and the fresh pair 
of inverted commas for quid reliqum est,—Buecheler retained, and we shall 
soon see that he was obliged to retain it. But it was observed by Conington, 
and when once observed it is evident, that accedat and exime and reliqum are 
correlatives: the sense is ‘add the interest, subtract the outgoings, and what 
remains?’ and the punctuation must therefore be ‘exime sumptus, | quid 
reliqum est?’ Mr Ramorino attempts to combine this punctuation with 
Buecheler’s : neu dicta ‘ pone paterna, accedat merces, exime sumptus, quid 
reliqum est?’ But the enquiry ‘ quid reliqum est ?’, which now becomes the 
principal part of the quoted sentence, is no dictatio and cannot depend on 
dicta.» I therefore add one letter: 


neu dic ita, ‘pone paterna, 
faenoris accedat merces, hinc exime sumptus, 
quid reliqum est ?’ reliqum ? 


‘Do not say ‘‘ state? what you inherited, add interest, subtract expenditure, 
and see how much is left.” Left, quotha!’ The meaning ‘as follows’ is much 
more commonly conveyed by sic, but see Ouid. fast. IV 884 sq. ‘dux ita Turnus 
ait, | “stat mihi non paruo uirtus mea,” ’ Cic. II Verr. i 103 ‘ita dicent, “de 
illo”’’ etc. 

There is indeed one objection which might be brought equally against dic 
ita and dicta: that Persius nowhere else uses either neu or ne with the impera- 
tive. If this were cogent, it would be no great change to write dicas; for the 
2nd person of verbs is much altered into the 3rd, and in two places, III 78 and 
IV 46, the dicat of P becomes dicta in AB. But similarly Horace in his 
hexameter writings has no example of either ne or neu with the imperative 
except a single verse, efist. I 11 23 ‘grata sume manu neu dulcia differ in 
annum.’ 


VI 75-80. 


uende animam lucro, mercare atque excute sollers 75 
omne latus mundi, ne sit praestantior alter 

Cappadocas rigida pinguis plausisse catasta, 

rem duplica. ‘feci; iam triplex, iam mihi quarto, 

iam decies redit in rugam. depunge ubi sistam, 

inuentus, Chrysippe, tui finitor acerui.’ 80 


Jahn says that rwgam in 79 means sinum or gremium, and refers to Plin. 
n.h. XXXV 56, where it means something else ; Heinrich has ‘ruga d. i. rugo- 


1 Indeed it is not clear to me that any quoted cites another. 
sentence could depend on that verb; when the 2 So I understand fone, with Mr Ramorino; 
thes. ling. Lat. arrives at dicto it will doubtless Buecheler took it to mean ‘invest,’ 
cite this example, but I shall be surprised if it 
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sum marsupium, der Geldbeutel’; the one or the other explanation is trans- 
mitted by Conington, Gildersleeve, Némethy, and van Wageningen. The 
word is incapable of either meaning, and neither would be appropriate in 
speaking of so huge a sum. Yet two scholars, because rugam will not bear 
these interpretations, would change it to bulgam. 

The true explanation was given by the scholiast and adopted by many of 
the old editcrs, including Casaubon, though I can find it in no modern com- 
mentary but Mr Ramorino’s. ‘in rugam: allegoricos dixit a uestibus, quod ad 
rugam plicentur.’ The printer will make all plain: 


rem duPLICa. feci; iam triPLEX, iam mihi quarto, 
iam decies redit in RVGAM. 


vedit in rugam means ‘is pleated afresh,’ i.e. denuo multiplicatur. The metaphor 
latent in the verb multiplico is similarly developed by Manilius III 486 sq. 
‘hunc numerum reuocabis in ipsum | multiplicans deciens’ and IV 496 ‘ quinta 
(pars) in quinos numeros reuocata.’ 
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PISISTRATUS AND HOMER. 


AN aspect of Pisistratus, which has not hitherto been utilized in this 
question (see p. 50), appears to justify another presentment of the evidence 
which connects him with the Homeric tradition. I shall endeavour to be brief 
and not to repeat what is common property or irrelevant. The literature and 
the bearing of the controversy are given with his usual clearness by P. Cauer, 
Grundfragen der Homerkrittk,? pp. 125 sqq. Cauer’s private doctrine, that 
Homer was for the first time written down by Pisistratus, I consider sufficiently 
refuted by C. Rothe, Die Ilias als Dichtung, pp. 5-13. Fantastic views lately 
promulgated in England are’ dealt with conclusively to my mind by Mr. 
A. Lang, The World of Homer, pp. 281 sqq., to whose account nothing for con- 
troversial purposes need be added. On looking back over the literature I find 
myself most in agreement with Hans Flach, whose treatise, Die litterarische 
Thatigkett des Peiststvatos, 1885, has been unduly depreciated. I shall have to 
repeat my own views expressed in the Classical Review, 1901, p. 7; 1907, p. 18; 
and in the Classical Quarterly, 1909, p. 84. 


Li 
THE AUTHORITIES. 


The passages of ancient authors which bear on this question fall into four 
groups—those dealing with the Panathenaea, those attesting the transport of 
the poems to Athens, those asserting the collection of the lays, those asserting 
interpolation. 

A. Lycurgus im Leocr. p. 102, BovrAopa 8’ viv Kal tov ‘Opnpov rapa- 
oxécbat éTrav. otTw yap UTéEXNABor bpov oi TaTépes oTroVbaton Elva TOLNTHY WaTE 
vopov eOevto Kal? éxaotny revteTnpioa Tov Llavabnvaiwy povov TaY addwv 
Tontav parr@betcba. ra ern, ériderEry mrotovpevot mpos Tovs “EXAgnvas OTe Ta 
KdAMGTA TOY Epywy mponpodvTo. ‘The festival is named, but not the author of 
the law. An Athenian orator could hardly glorify Pisistratus, and Napo- 
léon III. is still ignored by the French Republic. The passage implies that 
the Hesiodic corpus, Eumelus, etc., were excluded from the Panathenaea. 

Isocr. Panegyy. XLII.=159 ofwas 8€ cal tHv “Opnjpov rroinow peifw rNaBeiv 
do€ay bTt Kadds Tors TONEUNTAaYTAs Tois BapBdpoas évexwpiace, Kal dua TodTO 
BovrAnOjvar Tovs mpoyovous Hua evtipmov avTod Tothoar THY TéxynY & TE TOIS THS 

1 So I wrote ; we must now say ‘ were.’ 
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povorxis dOXows Kal TH Tadevoes THY VewTépawv iva TOANAKIS AGKOVOYTES THY ETAV 
éxpavOdvopev Thy exOpay THY bTapYovcay Tpds avTols Kal EnrodvTEs TAS apeTas 
TOV oTpaTevcapevav TOV av’TdY Epywv éxeivors érvOvpapev. This statement is 
vaguer than Lycurgus’, inasmuch as both festival and legislator are omitted. 
To follow Isocrates’ argument literally the reference would be to the fifth 
century, not the sixth, if Homer owed his popularity to his coincidence with 
anti-Persian feeling. Probably Isocrates adapted the tradition to his purpose, 
and the vagueness is intentional. The first passage in which the Panathenaic 
regulations are ascribed to anyone in particular is in the Platonic Hipparchus 
228 B. [Q. od pevtav Karas trovoiny od TesDopevos avdpi aya0d Kal code. 
Ill. rive trovTw; Kal ti padduota ; YO. TodiTn pev eu@ Te Kal o@, ILevcovotpatou 
8é viel Tod éx Diradav, ‘Immdpye@, ds trav Leototpadrou tratdwv hv mperBvtatos 
Kal copwtatos, os dAXNa Te TOAAG Kal Kaa Epya copias amedei~ato Kal Ta 
‘Opnpov mpetos exdpicev eis THv yhv TavTnvi, Kal nvdyKace Tovs parr@dods 
TlavaOnvaios é& brodipews ebeEs atta Suévat, Gorep viv Ere olde ToLtovat. Kal 
én’ ’Avaxpéovta tov Triov mevtnxovtTépoy oreithas éKxomicev els THY Tod" 
Ypovidny S€ tov Kelov mept avrov del eixe, peyarous poOois Kal Swpors TeiOar. 
No political embargo restrained the philosopher; he celebrated the tyrant’s 
son as the Leone decimo or the Morgan of his day, purchasing treasures and 
concentrating men of letters. The author of the Hipparchus is unknown, but 
it must belong to the fourth century. The next text rests on the authority of 
a historian who may belong to the same century (Wilamowitz, Hom. Untersuch. 
240 sqq.). Diogenes Laert. I. 2,56 (Life of Solon): ta te ‘Opnpou é& troBorhs 
yéypade parr@deicAas, olov drrov o mpatos édnkev éxeiOev dpyecOar Tov exyopevov. 
padrov ody Yorov “Ounpov épaticev 7 Ulevcicrpatos, os dynow Avevyidas ev e’ 
Meyapixav [FHG. IV. 389]. That Dieuchidas preferred the democrat to the 
tyrant or the tyrant’s son follows from his national standpoint, which may be 
observed elsewhere in his fragments (see p. 50). The account of the regulation, 
its author apart, is evidently identical in these two sources. Dieuchidas seems 
to have omitted the festival, not a pleasing subject to a Megarian. 

There was then, at the end of the fourth century, a tradition believed in 
Athens and in Megara by orators philosophers and antiquaries, that Homer 
was recited at the Panathenaea exclusively and cone under a regula- 
tion ascribed to Solon or Pisistratus. 

B. The passage from the Hzipparchus cited above contains the next 
tradition also: ta ‘Opnpov mpatos éxopucev eis THY yhv Tavrnvi—a remarkable 
statement to have been made not more than one hundred and fifty years after 
the supposed event. That the Homeric poems were previously unknown in 
Greece is disproved by their diffusion and influence at Sicyon under Clisthenes 
(Herod. V. 67); that they had already arrived at Athens appears from the 
appeal made to them in the matter of Sigeion (see p. 46). Athenian history is 
an all but total blank before the affair of Sigeion, and we can make no state- 
ment about the early culture of Attica. It is singular that the historical 
imagination of the later fourth century conceived an epos-less Attica till the 
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time of the Pisistratidae. Hippostratus, the Sicilian antiquarian (see p. 43), 
said that Cynaethus first sang Homer in Syracuse, Ol. 69; but the statement 
is generally thought incredible. 

The same achievement is ascribed to Lycurgus by Aelian V.H. XIII. 14. 
oye d€ Aveodpyos 6 AaxeSatpdrios dOpsav Tpa@tos és tiv “EANdSa éxopuice TV 
‘Opnpov roincw: 7d S& aydyijov tobdTo €E lwvias iwika amediunoey iiryayev. 
votepov é Hevctorpatos cuvayayav amépnve tiv "Iidda Kab ’Odteceay; and 
Dio Prus. II. 45, éweé rot cal paow adrov érawéernv ‘Opnpou yevécOat kai mparov 
amo Kpyrns 7} TAs ’lwvias Kopicar tiv roinow els Tv “EXAdéa. That Homer 
passed from East to West is true, and the legend in both its forms contains 
this fact. It is conceivable that the Homeridae, to explain the passing of the 
poems from their hands, circulated a legend that they had entrusted them to a 
Western lawgiver on his travels. This origin of the Lycurgus legend at least 
appears clearly from the older statement in the excerpts from Heraclides’ 
TloAtrevas (FHG. Il. 210): Aveodpyos év Sapo éyévero kai tiv ‘Opspou trotnow 
Tapa Tav aroyivav Kpewpirov aBav mrpdros Scexdpucer eis IleXorrovynoor ; 
and in Plutarch Lycurg. 4, who conceives Lycurgus as taking a copy from the 
heirs of Creophylus: éypdaro mpodipws Kal curiyaye os Sedpo Komav. hv 
yap tus dn Sdfa Tav éray dyavpa Tapa Tois’EXXqoww, éxéernvto 88 0d TrodXAoL 
Hépn Twa oropddnv Tis Twomcews ws érvxe Scahepoméerns. Ephorus, on the 
other hand (a. Strab. 482), reports the view that Lycurgus met Homer him- 
self at Chios. The story can hardly have been absent in Timaeus (fr. 4) and 
Dieuchidas (fr. 5). 

C. There is more abundant testimony to what Pisistratus is supposed 
to have done to the poems once in Attica. Cicero may take the lead 
(de Or. III. 137): sed, ut ad Graccos referam orationem, septem fuisse dicuntur uno 
tempore qui sapientes et haberentur et uocarentur. hi omnes practer Milesium 
Thalen ciustatibus suis praefuerunt. quis doctior tisdem illis temporibus, aut cuius 
eloquentia litteris instructior fuisse traditur quam Pisistrati ? qui primus Homeri 
libros confusos antea sic disposuisse traditur ut nunc habemus. non fuit ille quidem 
ciuibus suis utilis, sed ita eloquentia florwit ut litteris doctrinaque praestaret. 
Cicero’s source is made out by Flach /. c. pp. 3 sqq. to have been Pergamene; 
the links were Athenodorus son of Sandon, Asclepiades of Myrlea (p. 11, n. Lae 
Crates. Without insistence on details! this result may be accepted. Cicero 
starts from the Pergamene conception of Pisistratus as one of the Seven Sages 
(on which see p. 50); in his further statements he is supported by Pausanias 
VII. 26. 13: Aiyetpas 8 &v T6 petaEd cal Terdjvns rédvopa brnKcoov Suxvwviev 
Aovodcca Karoupévn éyévero pév bd TOY Xuxvoviwy avdotatos, pynpovevew Se 
kat “Opnpov év kataroyo Tav ody Ayapéuvovi daciv adths mommoavta eros 

olf’ ‘Trrepnoiny te kal airewhy Aovoeccav. 
' Itis difficult to dissociate AthenodorusCalvus Athenodorus would be charging Pisistratus with 
(ad Att, XVI. 11. 4) from ’A@nvddwpos em practices in which he himself indulged, if accord- 
Kopéviwy. Calvus seems only applicable as a_ ing to Isidore of Pergamus in D, L. VII, 34 he 


nickname, and only a bald man would be was detected in the expurgation of Zeno. 
noticeable for a xopdvdn or lump on the head. 
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Tlevsiotparos 5é yvixa ern ta ‘Opunpov dvecmacpéva te Kal [adXra] aAdaxod 
pevnpovevopeva HOpate Tore avTov [levciotpatov 7) TOY Twa éTalpwy peTaTrOLHoaL 
TO Ovoya Um’ ayvoias. The statement about the unintentional alteration of 
Aovéecoay into T'ovdeocav perhaps proceeded from the Sicyonians who desired 
a title for its destruction (Classical Quarterly, 1909, p. 85). 

Aelian also, quoted p. 35, says Pisistratus collected and edited the poems. 

Here we must add the epigram, of uncertain date, found wit. IV. wit. V. 
and Anth. Pal. XI. 442, as well as in the grammarian below. 


Tpis pe TUPavVnTavTa ToTavTaKis EFedinge 
Sjpos “Epex Ojos kat rpis exrnydyero, 
Tov peyav ev PovdAais Hewiorparov ds tov “Opnpov 
nOpo.wa oropadny 7d mpiv aevddopevov, 
HMETEPOS Yap Kelvos 6 xptoeos Fv ToAWATHS 
eivep "A@nvaior Sptpvav ermKioaper. 


Villoison Diatriba pp. 178 sqq. (Anecd. Graec. II. 1781) published scholia 
on Dionysius Thrax from two MSS., Ven. 489 and Ven. 652 (reprinted by 
Bekker, Anecd. II. 645 sqq). 


p. 182: Ven. 489 iv yap ds pac drodXdvpeva 7a TOV “Oprpou’ Tore yap ov ypapy 
mapedidovto, AAG povy Sidackaria, as dv pviysove [2] pvddrrowro. Tlewiotparos Sé tes 
> @ ‘ , > o ” 7 z > , an =) , ‘ 3 , 
A@nvaiwy Tvpavvos, ev aragw ov evyevis, Kav TovTM OavparOyvat eBovreicato’ 7OHeAncE 
yap thv ‘Opjpov moinrw éyypadhov suadvAdrrecOar, mpobels b€ adyova SnporeA, Kal 
knpvéas Kat Sods adevav Tols €iddcr Kat BovAopevors Ta “Opnpov erideixvrcbar Kal purbdv 

se -. € /, Je} Xo va 5A a ‘ de aN és > @ - 
Tagas oTtxov exdotov oPodov, avviyayev doa xepels Tas Aé~ets, Kal rapedwKev dvOpwrots 
A 7 3 / id \ Lt >’ , lal cod ” t a 
gopois Kat emieTipoow, ws Kal 7d éxiypappa tovto SnAot [ |]. GAAws: A€yerar drt 
a 3 bY A a“ “ ’ 7 / eNO A yA 4 % ‘ 
ovveppagdyoav v7d Tleurvotpdrov tov tov ’AOnvaiwy tupdvvov 74 “Opipou rompara* Kal Kara. 
, Z . \ , WD eG > r a Re ore € \ 
Tagw ouveteOnoav Ta piv oropddnv Kal ws eruxev avaywwokopeva, S10. 7d Tiv dppoyiy 
avtov TH Xpovy SiacracOjvat, 
x > lal \ \ ay > a a 4 / > Bei, 

Ven. 489 et 652: avayxatov dé pera tiv eTvporoyiay Ths paywdias eripvyoOijvas 

cf ” 4 x Te iJ a“ 
KaKeivou OTL év Te Xpovm Ta “Opajpov roujpata trapepOdpnoav 7) rd Tupds 1) VTS TeurpouU 
[) trd vddrwv erupopas add. 489), kat dAAnvdArws Tov BiBAlov StacKkedacHEevTwy Kai 

, g ey € Ae ky e . , lr: , € gn oe sv 
pbapevtwv vaorepov evpeOn 6 pev EXwV ExaTdyv atixovs TYXdv “OpnptiKodts, 6 dé xtAious, GAXAOs 
Sunxocious, dAAos Soovs av ervyxe, Kal euedre AHOn wapadeddcGar 1) Tovav’Tn woinotis* dAAG 
Ilewtorpatos ’"AOnvaiwy otpatnyds, Oéduv eavty ddfav wepiTorjoacOa1, Kal Ta TOD “Opijpov 

p Uy paTnyos, ! p 1 ; Pap 
> a / 3 / 3 / a / ae tA \ m” c ‘ 
dvaveQoat, TovovTdv TL EBovrActouTo* Eexjpvgev ev taoyn TH “HAAdOs Tov ExovTa “Opnprxous 
atixous ayayeiv mpds atrov ext pcb opirpéevw Kal exaotov otixov’ mares OvV Ot ExoVTES 
dmépepov, Kat eAdwBavov ddvactpopws Tov dpicOevta pucGdv. ovK amedinxe 5é odd€ Tdv 

, “ ” 4 4 es 4 3 XX > 7 ‘\ tae. > / td 
pépovta ods On mpoeAnpe orTixovs Tap’ Erépov, GAAG KaKeivy Tov avTov Exedidov wo Oov. 
> re ‘ > > a 7 n la , ” a > - \ \ sf % 50 ” 
evidte yap év avtois eva 7) dvo oTixous e’purke TEpiTTOs, EevidTe Se Kat AEtous* OHev Tis EoD 
a , 2a? / A lal > 7 \ QA Q 4 Cy) id 
Ste kal idiovs mapeioepe Tods viv oPeAtCopevous, Kal peTa TO TaVTAs TvVayayelv TapeKareceV 

, be a“ X re s o > ®*O7 id 1 56, 0é 
of’ ypappatikors ovvOeivar Ta TOU “Opipov, exarrov Kar’ tdiav, drws av dofy THO ovvTEDEvT7e 
Karas éxew ert pucO@ mpéerovte AoyiKois dvdpdow kat KpiTais rompdtwv, ExdoTw dedwxds 
Tavtas Tods oTixous Kat’ idiav dgovs tv ovvayayav" Kal peta TO EKaTTOV ouvvGetvar KaTa 
Tiv EavTOD yvopunv eis ev GuViyyaye TavTas Tors mporcexXOEvTas ypappatiKots, OpetAovTas 
eroei€at adT@ exagTov Tiv iOiav civOcow, TapsvTHY Spot TdavTwY. obTL ObY akpoardpevot, 

> \ ” 2: \ a \ > \ \ a ~ “ z c a ” / be x 
ov pds Epiy GAAG pds Td GAnOes Kal wav Td TH TEXVN Gppofov, ExpiVay TaVTES KOLW) Kai 
c , > an \ rd 6 x é / 6. aA f *% of sy ra ‘\ ir 5 
Spopuves erikpatica. tiv civOeow Kat dudpOwow ’Apurtdpxov Kai Zyvodorov. Kat wadw 
expwav Tay Sto cuvOecedy Te Kal StopHdcewv BeATiova Ty Apwrrdpxov.  emerd) O€ Tuves TOV 
ouvayaydvtwy Tovs ‘Opjpov orixous mpds tov Ileciotparoy dia 7d rAciova pucbdv aPetv 
cal idtovs atixovs ws Kal elpytar cxevdpevor tporéeOnKay, Kat dn ev ouvnbeia eyevovTo Tots 
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Brey ern ouTy, ovk €Aade TovTo Tovs kpirds, GAAG pev did Thy ocuvnOeav Kat mpornyiv 

oBeXioxous dé ExdoT@ TOV dBoxipwv Kat ddAorpitoy Kal dvaiov Tov 

pepeTrar 
erie > ny , , A .¢ , n 

Kal éréypappa eis Tov Teurlorpatov orovddcavta cuvayayeiv Ta ‘Opnpov tovodrov [ a 


adijkav avtovs Kel Oar. 
fal 4 Oe 
Tountov otixwv mapatiOépevor ToUTO avTd Preeca ren ws dvagvot eiot TOD “Oprpov. 


The infantile legend of the LXXII. is evidently the same as that alluded to 
by Tzetzes [below]: the source is held to be Heliodorus, not the metrician, 
but a sixth century follower of Choeroboscus, to whom we owe a commentary 
on Dion. Thrax (Uhlig, D. Thracis ars grammatica, 1883, praef. XXXIV. sqq.). 
He is mentioned in the Latin version (Schol. Ar. ed. Diibner, XXII b 42): 
Heliodorus multa alia nugatur quae longo conuicio Caecius reprehendit. nam ab 
LXXII doctis uirvis a Pisistrato huic negotio praepositis dicit Homerum ita fursse 
composttum, etc. 

The most explicit statement, however, is in the remarkable treatise by 
Tzetzes published by Cramer An. Par. I. 3 from the MS. Paris grec 2677 s. 
XVI.(=P) ff. 92 sqq. (repeated by Diibner, Schol. Aristoph. XVII. sqq., and Bergk 
Aristophanes, 1853, XXXV.), and by Studemund, Philologus, XLVI. 1 sqq. from 
five more MSS., Paris 2821, Vat. gracc.62 s. XVI., Vat. graec. 1385 s. XV. 
(=V), Estensis III. C. 14 (=M), Paris supplém. grec 055. 

The important passage is p. 25 Cramer (XIX. 37 Diibner XXXVIII. 22 
Bergk): 

Ka(TOL Tas perapiees eBbopjxovra dvo ee ean ért Ileurrpatov tov “AOnvatwv 


rupdvvas sahil ovTwct paepadyy ovoas TO =P, Sees pea ay de Kar’ avTov exelvov TOV 


esiper vn’ “Apwrrépxov Kat davodsrov, dAAwv évtwv toitwv tav ért IIroAcuatov dr0pAw 
cavtwv, ot 6 Téecoapat Tidt TOV Ert Tleuruarparov diepBaxrsy avadépovawy, Opdet Kpotwviary, 
Zoripy “HpaxrA<drn, epsxpiry "AOnvaiw Kai érixoyxvdw (so V and the Cambridge 
BS 2 29, iz--70's. XV.; Kal *xay erikoykvAw, marg.* afyvodwpw 
exikAry KopdvAiwve P), 


KOU ert KoyKtrAw M; 


A Latin version of this article discovered by Ritschl (Opusc. I. 5) in a MS. 
of the Collegio Romano (4. C. 39. s. XV.) now apparently lost, had the head- 
ing ex caecio in commento comoediarum aristophanis in pluto, and preserves the 
same corruption widelicet concyli onomacriti. Cf. also Dziatzko Rh. Mus. XLVI. 
349. Giorgio Valla the Placentine in his book Expetendorum et Fugtendorum 
libri XXXVIII. 1501, quoted by Studemund, gives the name as epitoncylo.* 
It seems artificial not to see the source of this statement in Athenodorus head 


of the Pergamene library (D.L. VII. I. 


1] have inspected Par. 2677 (which was re- 
collated by L. Cohn for Studemund). It is of 
the late sixteenth century. The word we print 
kay ends in a letter which is not certainly y, but 
more like y than vy or 7. The scribe copied very 
accurately, as appears from a mark (-~-~~-) to 
indicate a gap inserted after xoyxvAw. He appar- 
ently intended dOnvoddépw émixdihv Kopdvllww as a 
correction of kay éml xoyx’Aw, but it is incon- 
ceivable that it was his own conjecture, and the 
two phrases stand in no graphical relation to 
each other. He must have found the marginale 
in his original; the scribes of the other MSS. 


29, Plut. Cat. min. 6), or to deny that 


omitted it. It is to be presumed the original 
ran kal kar’ dOqvddwpov émudhy KxopdvXlwva emx, 
k.7.¥., and that when 40. émikA. kop. got into the 
margin (owing to the homoeoarchon of émuxdiyv 
and émxoyxtAw) without its preposition it was 
assimilated to the case of the other proper 
names.—I owe the reading of the Cambridge 
MS. to Mr. Jenkinson. Paris grec 2821 and 
suppl. grec 655 want this part of the treatise, as 
do all the Bodleian Aristophanes MSS. (8), those 
in the British Museum (6), and the other Paris 
MSS. of the Plutus (about 21). Par. 2677 is 
therefore still unique. 
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the same was among Cicero’s sources. Pergamos canonized Pisistratus 
among the Seven, and envisaged Homer as the work of his mystic com- 
mission.* 

The three members whose names are clear, Orpheus,? Zopyrus, and 
Onomacritus, were three of the reputed authors of the Orphic corpus (Clemens 
Alex. Strom. I. 21),2 to whom Epigenes év tots aepi ths eis "Ophéa trowjcews 
avapepouevns added Cecrops and Brontinus. We are therefore taken to 
Orpheo-Pythagorean circles. Ritschl’s conjecture Kéxpwy is so far justified, 
but it lacks graphical probability. Among the Pythagoreans names in -vAos or 
-ros are frequent. I discover in Diels’ Vorsokratiker {vrXos, ’Emiavaos, “AyvXos, 
"Aotvros, “Oxkeros, “Oxxtdos, BadurXos. 
-xoyx- unaccounted for. 


‘"Eicvdos is tempting, but leaves 
May we fabricate a name ’Emox«cudos? Such a 
person may have played a part in the school of Pythagoras alongside of Bron- 
tinus and Brotinus, and so have attracted the notice of Athenodorus.* Valla’s 
epitoncylus is something like "Eutiyyavos -wv, a late name. 

D. Solon or Pisistratus is accused of having inserted several passages in 
the Homeric text. 

(i.) B 558 of Ajax: 

atnoe 8 aywv tv’ A@nvaiwv ioravto parayyes. 

Strabo 394 Kai vov pev exovow ’AOnvator tv vacov, Td b€ wadavdv pds Meyapeas 
barnp&ev avrots Epis wept adryns* Kal pacwy ot pev Ileuriorparov ot dé YoAwva Tapeyypavavras 
év TO veOv KaTahoyw peTa Td Eros TOUTO 

Aias 8 ék ZaAapivos ayev Svoxaisexa vias [557] 
e€Ns TOUTO 
orjoe 8 dywv iY ’AOnvaiwy ioravto padayyes 
paptupt xpnoOa. to mountH Tod Tiv vacov e€ apyns ’AOnvaiwy trapgac, 


’ 
ov zapadexovTae 
XN eye. € ‘ X \.y ‘ A > Lal > lal > lal 
d€ TovT’ ot KpeTiKol dia TO TOAAA TOV Exav avTipapTUpEely avTois. 


dia ti yap vavdoyav 
érxatos aiverat 6 Aias, ov per’ APnvaiwy GAA peta Tov trd IpwrectAdw Oerrador ; [he 
then quotes N 681, A 327-330, A 273, [’ 230] of pev O17) "AOnvator tovavtnv twa oxynWacbar 
paptupiav rap’ “Opnjpov Soxovow, ot dé Meyapeis dvturapwdjoas ottws 

Aias & éx Ladapivos ayev veas ex te LLodALxyvns 

4 ? > - N - , 

ex t Atyetpovoons Nuoains te Tpirddwv te, 
& erte xwpia Meyapixd, dv ot Tpirodes Tpirodicxiov Aéyerar, kal’ 6 % viv ayopa Tov 
Meydpwv ketrau. 


There is no good scholion on B 558, owing to the fact that the line is 
omitted in A, and the whole catalogue in T. Strabo’s language (oi «putixot) 


1 The motive is obvious, and excuses their 
credulity, or the reckless use they made of 
Megarian allegation. They wished for an older 
rival to Ptolemy. 

2 Suidas: ’Opdets’ Kporwridrns, émomods* dv 
Tleowrrpdty ovveivae ro Tupdvym *Aokdnriddns 
<FHG. III. 299> gyolv év te ExTw BiBly Tov 
ypauparicav. As Asclepiades was Pergamene in 
school, this is considered another indication of 
the origin of this tradition. What kind of 
connection there was between the Megarean 
historians of the fourth century and the Perga- 


mene librarians of the second does not appear. 

3 Cf. the more confused list in Suidas, s.w. 
’Opgevs (1). 

4 This source of emendation I see from Suse- 
mihl, Alex. Litteraturgesch. I1. 246, had occurred 
in 1881 to Domenico Comparetti, in his treatise, 
La commissione omerica di Pisistrato e il ciclo epico, 
Torino, 1881, who read xar’”A@. rdv KopduNwva 
émkdyy ’OvxiAy. I make every amende to my 
distinguished friend, who is equally at home in 
every period of ancient life. 
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and his quotations show that he had access to the hypomnemata (Didymus, 
Aristonicus, and doubtless others) which are now represented by schol. A 
on I‘ 230:} 


a Xr sf € "18 ‘\ Ak “A Xr 4 LS BY \ > bv 
bre wAnotov 6 “ISopeveds Alavros rod TeAapwviov eracceto kara thy exurmAnow 
crpdpdvos* rapartntéov dpa ékeivoy Tov oTixov Tov ev TO KaTaddyy bad TWHV ypacpopevov 


[B 558]° ov yap Hoav arAngo tov Alavros ’A@nvatou. 


cf. schol. A 365 and other exx. collected in the Classical Review, 1901, pp. 8, 9, 
and the Odyssey-scholia throughout. The MSS. BL have the following 
on B 557: ypdder Sé cal Tov Lérwvos ASyou ws Tuves Tapaddyos. ev yap TH 
TpOTH ovK Elye TroUjoet TOTO, GAN’ 1) dkodovOia obTws of 8’ “Apyos. The line is 
actually omitted by two papyri and about twenty-six mediaeval MSS., in- 
cluding Ven. A. The word zrapaiteiv is equivalent to a@eteiv. 


Aristotle Rhet. I. 15 pdprupes Sé ciow Sitrot, of pev wadaiol of d& rpdargaror, Kat 
, e ‘ 7 Le} 4 ec at , x \ \ A tS bY \ 
ToUTWV oF pev peTexXovTEs TOU KiVdbvov oi B ExTds, AEyw 5é TaAaLods pev TOUS TE TOUNTAS Kat 
*f GAA imwv etre Kpl avepai, otov ’APnvaioe “Opi L ey pn t 
dowv wv yvwpipwv cio Kploes pavepat, nvator “Opijpw paptups éxpyoavto tept 
Tadapivos.2 Plutarch Solon c. 10. ob piyv GAAG Tov Meyapéwv exipevdvtwv ToAAG Kad. 
\ a > . s \ s > , \ , x \ 
kat dSpavres ev TH Toleum Kal mdoxovTes eroujcavtTo Tovs Aakedaipoviovs SiaAakTas Kat 
Sxacrds' of pev obv roAXol 7H VodAwve crvaywvicarba éyovor tiv “Opdjpov ddgav- 
éuBaddvra yap adroy eros eis vedv Katddoyov emt Tis Sixys dvayvava’ 


Aias 8 éx Dadapivos ayev Svoxaiseca vijas, 
ornoe § aywv iv’ ’AOnvalwy icravto padayyes. 


avrot 8 ’A@nvaios ratra pev olovrar pAvapiay civar, Tov b& TéAwvd acw amodei~ar Tots 
Sixactais Srv x.t.A. ... Hpéas 58 6 Meyapeds [FHG. IV. 426, 7] evurrdpevos Aeyer 
«7.4. Quintilian V. 11. 40. neque est ignobile exemplum [auctoritatis] Megarvios ab 
Atheniensibus cum de Salamine contenderent uictos Homeri uersu qui tamen ipse non im omni 
editione vepevituy significans Atacem naues suas Atheniensibus wnxisse. Diog. Laert. 
I. 2. 48 évvoe S€ ace kai eyypdyar airdv [rdv Sédwva] cis tov KatdAoyov Tov ‘Opsjpov 
peta TOV 


[rdv] 


Aias 8 éx Tadapivos ayev dvokaisexa vias 
ornoe 8 dywv iv’ AOnvaiwy icravto padayyes. 


These mentions of Megara and Megarean authorities (and those which 
follow) make Ritschl’s supplement in the passage Diog. Laert. I. 2. 5 quoted 
p- 34 practically certain: viz. waddov ody Lérov “Opnpov éporticey 7) Tevoto- 
tpartos [Sarep avAréEas Ta “Opsjpou éverroingé twa eis tiv ’AOnvaiwr xapw | as 
dnor Avevyisas év & Meyapixdy. iv Sé pdduota Ta ern Tadta* of S ap’ ’AOnvas 
elyov kal ra é&fs. Here ovddé£as is not absolutely required by éporice, 
évetroinoe is required. 

(ii.) B 573 of @ “Yarepnoiny te Kalb airerviy Tovoeccay. Pisistratus or one of 
his friends unwittingly wrote Tovdeccay for Aovdeccav, according to Pausanias 
VII. 26. 13 quoted p. 36. 


1 Strabo has many coincidences with our 2 That the Athenians did actually rely upon 
extant scholia: e.g. 3, 328, 348, 367, 413, 424, this verse is quite probable. That it gave them 
426, 439, 454, 543, 601, 616. Places where he no real title, and was merely an indication of the 
used commentaries which are unrepresented, or moorings of Ajax’ ships at Aulis, like 526 of the 
barely represented, in our scholia are 550, 605, Phocians, I have said elsewhere. 

608, 626. 
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(iil.) % 631: 

Plut. Thes. XX. roAAot Sé Adyou kat wept rovTwv ere A€yovTas Kat repi TAS *Apiadyns 
ovdev Sporoyotpevov éxovres. of pev yap drdyEacOai pacw abriy drohepbeirav vrd Tov 
Onoéws, of 8 eis Nagov iro vavtov KopicOcioav Oivdpw tw ieped rod Atovicov cvvorkely, 
drorepOjvar dé Tov Onoéws €pOVTOS ETEpas. 

Sewvds yap puv ererpev epws TLavornidos AtyAns. ( fy. 105) 

touTo yap 7d eros ex Tov “Howddov Ileiotparov efeAciv pynow “Hpéas 0 Meyapevs, 
o > , > a > N rd , ‘ at 
dorep ad méAw euParetv ets THY “Opijpov vexvidv Td 

Onoéa TletpiPodv re Gedy apiweixera téxva (A 631) 
xapr(opevov ’AOnvaiors, 


Hereas deals with Theseus again 7b. XXXII. | 
(iv.) K of the Iliad. schol. Tadinit. dact rnv pappdiar ip’ ‘Opnpov idia 


teTayOar Kal fur) elvas pépos THS "Idcdbos, Ure Sé Tlecatotparou TeTayOas eis THV 
Toinow. 
(v.) \ 602-4. eldmrov, avTos O€ wet’ ADavarotcr Beoiat 
téprretas év Oadins cal exer kaddapupov” HBnv 


maida Avos weydrov Kal” Hpns xpucorredinov 


were added by Onomacritus, an éraipos of Pisistratus: a@erodvtat Kal éyovTat 
’‘Ovopaxpitov etvat, schol. ad loc. (cf. Hes. Theog. 950 sqq.). 


(vi.) Ox. Pap. 412. Julius Africanus, after quoting seven lines as Homeric 
which end with A 51, says: el7’ ody obtws Exov avTos 0 TounTHs TO TEpiepyov THS 
emreppnoews Ta GAA Oia TO THS UTOVéTews akiwpa ceatomnxerv, e/’ of Ilerototpa- 
tidat TA GANA ouVpdTTovTes émN TadTa aTécyLoay, AdAOTPLA TOU aTOLYOU THS 
Tomorews éxeiva émixpivaytes, él moAXols eyv@Kate KUnua TodUTEAETTEPOV. 
Here the commission has advanced to the position of the Alexandrines and 
extirpates verses on their merits. So Tzetzes, quoted p. 37, invented a Pisistra- 
tean Aristarchus and Zenodotus. 


1K 


This is the evidence upon which Pisistratus is believed nowadays to have 
constructed the Iliad and Odyssey out of lays or earlier poetical material; to 
have separated these poems from the mass of heroic verse ; to have given them 
an Athenian colour by the operations of excision, interpolation and the like. 
I submit in this paper that this belief, ancient and modern, whatever expression 
it takes, is false, and that Solon, Pisistratus and Hipparchus had no dealings 
with the Homeric text and could have had none. 


A. 


The Iliad and Odyssey as we have them stand in an obvious relation to 
the poems of the Trojan cycle as they existed during the literary period of 
antiquity. The latter appear to presuppose the former. The immense dis- 
crepancy in size, and consequently in treatment, between the Iliad and 
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Odyssey on the one hand, and the Cypria etc. on the other, prevent us from 
ascribing the same or similar origins in place or time to all the poems; and 
the presumption is that the shorter poems follow in time the two longer, and 
fill up the intervals in the story which they left. The converse, viz. that the 
Iliad and Odyssey were originally short poems, of the compass of the Cypria or 
the Aethiopis and coeval with them, can hardly be the case, since the Cyclic 
poems are plainly annalistic, and depend for their value, as Proclus said, on 
their dxodovOia tav mpayuatwv. The subject of the Iliad is unimportant and 
almost momentary. From an annalistic standpoint the deaths of Rhesus (a 
really important episode, which Homer treats lightly), Sarpedon, Patroclus 
and Hector are all that there is to mention. No poet writing on the scale or 
with the ideas of Stasinus or Arctinus would have devoted a separate poem to 
these events. They would have either been included in the Cypria or formed 
an introduction to the Aethiopis. The subject of the Odyssey again is one 
Nostos. This of course would have fallen with the other Nooro; it was 
for instance far less historically and dramatically important than that of 
Agamemnon. The relation between the Iliad and Odyssey and the Cycle is 
clearly, as Greek tradition had it, that the latter is conditioned by the existence 
of the former. The Cypria has an indeterminate subject, with a beginning 
certainly, but with no end. Its end was made for it by the beginning of the 
Iliad, which it all but overlaps. The Aethiopis is even worse off: it contains 
three episodes, which we may represent by Penthesilea, Aethiopis proper, 
and Achilles’ death. That is to say, it began where the Iliad left off (and the 
means by which it was attached thereto, viz. the modification of 0 804, has 
been preserved!), and ended where it does we do not know why: there is no 
reason why it should ever have ended. I have suggested? that some pro- 
fessional covenant determined where Arctinus should end and Lesches begin. 
At all events we find the rest of the Siege divided between these two artists. 
The Returns then follows, and this (a natural enough theme) was treated by 
Agias with one remarkable exception, as I have observed above, the return of 
Ulysses. But that it had been treated already why should Agias have omitted 
it? Treated annalistically, as Eumelus e.g. would have done, 500 lines (that 
is, an average book) would have conducted Ulysses home. However Agias 
omitted this topic, and even more singularly we find the heroes’ last days, 
prophesied but not related by Homer, detailed in a curious little poem of two 
books, the Telegonia. It is then plain that the Cycle, as it existed down to the 
time of Proclus, implies the pre-existence of the Iliad and Odyssey of the theme 
and the compass which belong to them now. 

This also was the universal ancient tradition, which represented the 
relation of Homer to the cyclic and hymnal poets as that of a master to his 
School. It is only a constitutional aversion to tradition that can fail to be 
satisfied with this natural and organic relation. The School meets us in 


1 And resemble the lines (1021, 2) by which 2 C.Q, 1908, p. 85. 
the Theogony was connected with the ‘Hota. 
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antiquity in the corpora of Hippocrates, Plato and Aristotle which survive: in 
the Hesiodic poems, which partly survive, and the Orphic writings, which do 
not survive. I need not do more than mention the mediaeval Italian painters 
and sculptors. The characteristics of the School are two: first, the division 
of labour between the Master and the Disciple. In the atelier the Master gives 
out the theme and corrects the pupil’s work. In literature the Master starts 
the subject, the pupils, either contemporary, as in the Peripatetic case, or later, 
as in the Hesiodic, continue it and cover the parts of the field the Master 
leaves. The second characteristic is the anonymity of the product. The pupil 
does not exist. The Master isall in all. In the cases before us this secret has 
been preserved in the cases of Hesiod, Plato, Hippocrates and Aristotle. 
Tradition in the case of Hesiod,’ later study in the other three instances, 
informed the ancient world of the heterogeneity of these corpora ; but the self- 
denial of the pupils had been complete. Their names were lost. It was 
different with the Orphica: Clement of Alexandria has given us the key to 
this School (Strom. I. 21.=131): on the authority of Epigenes who had 
investigated the subject (év rots mepi THs els “Opdéa avadhepouevns Troijcews) 
the authors were Onomacritus, Zopyrus, Prodicus, Cecrops and Brontinus: one 
poem, the ets dédov xardBaows, was variously given to Cecrops and to Prodicus. 
It was different also with the Cycle. Candidates for all the poems are extant, 
and about the Cypria and the Muxpa ’Idvas there were differences of opinion. 
How this secret de polichinelle was worked we do not know: the poems clearly 
were anonymous: even when the Theogony speaks of Hesiodos the writer 
suppresses himself. Cynaethus, the reputed author of the hymn to Apollo, 
makes desperate efforts to distinguish himself by all the identification possible 
short of his name (H. Afoll. 172 sqq.): country, physical peculiarity, talents. 
Yet he had no success: the hymn was used as Homeric by Thucydides, and 
all the rhapsode achieved was to fasten his own blindness on his master. 
Hippostratus the Sicilian horographer gives us the clue: and the answer to my 
question is perhaps this. The poems themselves were anonymous, and the 
reader took them for the work of the master. The local apoypddos, Artemon 
or Hippostratus or the source of schol. Av. Pax 1270, recorded the claims of 
his fellow-countryman to distinction. Campanilismo knows no modesty. The 
pupil effaced himself, and the Master took the credit with the general public, 
the reader and thecollector. The local historian, or the mémoiriste, the Vasari, 
kept the truth in many cases, but he was not heard by the public, even by 
Aristotle. At last came the critic ; but he was often too late to produce more 
than an amico di Sandro or an ‘Opnpidav tis.° 

If the Iliad and Odyssey are presupposed by the Cycle, if we can find the 
date of the Cycle we have found the period which is the last at which the [lad 
and Odyssey can have been put together or materially modified. After the 


1 Apud Paus. IX. 31. 4. 3 This is in substance the older view. Most 

2? When Herodotus doubts the ascription of recent criticism (e.g., Hiller, Homer als Collec- 
the Cypria to Homer he does so on critical tivname, Rh. Mus., 1887, p. 321) seems to me arti- 
grounds, not in obedience to authority. ficial and contrary to nature. 
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Cycle has come into existence none of the feats ascribed to Solon, Pisistratus 
or his commission are possible. The traditional date for the Cycle is from 
750-600 in round figures. This has’ been denied by Wilamowitz-Méllendorf, 
Hom. Unt. 348 sqq., and is often disbelieved. I cannot however regard 
Wilamowitz’s statement as more than rhetoric, and possibly its author does 
not stand by it now. It is based on nothing more than a prejudice against 
recorded statements. 

_ The passages bearing on the dates of the poems of the Cycle are the 
following. Aethiopis: an article in Suidas; “Aperivos TijAew tod Navrew 
dmoysvov, Mudrrjowos, érotroids, pabntis ‘Opnpov, ws rAéyer 0 Kralopenios 
"Apréuov év t@ rept ‘Opnpou, yeyovas Kata tHv O'’Ordvupridda peta TETPAKOTLA 
érn tov Tpwixkav. Artemo (FHG. IV. 341) was a Clazomenian horographer, 
and with professional accuracy guarantees his date by two eras, the Trojan 
andthe Olympiadic. Lesches rests on Phanias the Peripatetic (PHG. II. 299), 
who arrives at his epoch by a description, ‘he contended with Arctinus and 
beat him,’ i.e. he stood to Arctinus in the relation of Sophocles to Aeschylus. 
The Thebais is older than Callinus (fr. 6) ; for Callinus we have, as the ancients 
had, only an inferential date, but he cannot be later than the early seventh 
century. Nothing has survived upon Agias and the rest, but similar descriptive 
dates exist for two other poets of this period. Eumelus the Corinthian 
genealogist ‘fell in the time of Archias founder of Syracuse,’ Clem. Alex. 
Strom. I. 21, and Cynaethus, reputed author of the Hymm to Apollo, is dated 
on the same method (‘he was the first to recite the Homeric poems in 
Syracuse, Ol. 69’) by the local Sicilian historian Hippostratus “HG. IV. 432). 
Hippostratus by his Olympiad contradicts his statement, for we cannot suppose 
Syracuse did not hear Homer till Pindar’s time. His figures therefore are 
wrong (for the contents of the Hymn also show it was much earlier than the 
end of the sixth century), as in his date for Abaris (fv. 3) his MSS. vary 
between y’ and vy’. The same has happened in many of Eusebius’ entries. 
These graphical variants do not invalidate the sources. 

Of these authors Artemon and Hippostratus are annalists. Artemon 
compiled por, Hippostratus dealt in yeveadoyiar. Their dates therefore are 
not critical, matters of inference, but traditional. They constitute better 
evidence than constructed dates. Cynaethus and his visit were only an 
incident in the history of Syracuse, Arctinus was only an incident, if a more 
important and lasting one, in the almanac of Miletus. Eumelus must have 
been connected with Archias by some entry in a calendar. Phanias it is true 
belongs to the class of learned historians; he arranges writers in a sequence. 
Still he was a compatriot of Lesches, and though he did the best he could for 
his fellow-countryman, he must as a Lesbian have had access to local chrono- 
logical sources. He is not bound to have exaggerated and invented. The 
author of the Parian chronicle is indifferent to Paros (Jacoby, Rh. Mus. 59. 78); 
he does not exalt Archilochus. And generally speaking local rivalry cuts two 
ways; it tends to invention and to exaggeration, but pari passu exercises a 
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check upon these tendencies in others. Spello and Assisi still contend for 
Propertius ; whichever is right it is ascertained that Propertius was born in 
sight of Monte Subasio; Foligno or Spoleto have no chance. It is probable 
that the truth of Homer’s career was fairly correctly thrashed out between 
Cyme, Smyrna, Chios and Ios. The sources of the dates of the Cycle therefore 
go back to documentary non-inferential sources. They are not due to reasoning 
upon statements made in the poems—in the way that Theopompus brought 
Homer down to the seventh century, misled evidently by an allusion in some 
hymn or cyclic epos, and Plutarch argues to the date of Antimachus of Teos 
from a reference to an eclipse in the Epigoni (uit. Romul. 12)—but to local 
records. 

Next the period to which the older part of the Cycle (viz. Arctinus’ two 
poems, Lesches’ ’INvas puxpad, presumably the Cypria, besides the Thebais and 
the Epigont) belongs, viz. 730-680 or thereabouts, is supported by the scanty 
information we have about other epic work. 

Archilochus lived O/. 20, Callinus was older than he, od paxp@; Callinus 
mentioned the Thebais as Homeric (fr. 6). The Thebais clearly goes into the 
eighth century (see Strabo 647, Clem. Alex. Stvom. I. 131). Magnes’ Lydian 
epos was written at the court of Gyges, when the Greek coast towns were 
free (Nicolaus Damasc. FHG. III. 395, 6). Gyges reigned ‘about 660 B.c.’ 
I read in Lehmann-Haupt’s Solon of Athens, p. 23.1 Aristeas, the mage-poet 
of Proconnesus, is located by Herodotus IV. 15 after calculation at about 
670 B.c. Another calculation in Plutarch, as we have seen, made Antimachus 
of Teos (perhaps author of the Efigont) live in Ol. 6. 3. These statements, 
tradition or calculation, are in harmony with the annalistic tradition which 
puts the oldest Cyclics into the eighth century, and in so far support it. And 
when we find that the latest cyclic poem in order of subject, the Telegomia, was 
written by a native of Cyrene (colonized B.c. 640-631), it appears reasonable to 
assign the period of the production of the Cycle to 750-600 in round figures. 

Another consideration supports this date. It appears to agree with the 
general development of Greek literature. We cannot theorize as to when the 
Cycle must or should have begun, seeing that it is itself the first documentary 
fact in Greek literature: the Herodotean or Parian date for Homer would suit 
the period 750-600 for its development, but the anterior limit had better be left 
alone. It is unlikely however that an important movement such as the Cycle 
and other late epic work (the Corinthian school, the Hymns, etc.) were, should 
have found its inception later than 700 B.c. There is so to speak no room in 
the seventh, even less in the sixth century for such a birth. It is likely enough 
that post-Homeric epos, once started, dragged its length through these two 
centuries to end in heraldic and genealogical poems only distinguishable by 
metre from the first prose logographoi, into which they passed by a silent 
process ; but to start the movement, let us say at 650, seems out of keeping 


1 Magnes’ poem is perhaps the ’Auafovia, A Smyrnaean at this time promulgated an heroic _ 
catalogued among the Homeric works by Suidas. poem as Homeric. 
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with what we know of the birth and rate of progression of literary genera. 
The forms of art which came to the birth in the seventh century were elegy 
and iambic satire, the music of the Terpandrian lyre, the Corinthian dithyramb, 
and the refreshed melic epos of Stesichorus. These novelties were to push the 
thapsode and his epos eventually off the field;! it is not at this moment that 
we must place the post-Homeric revival, the substantial and genuine work of 
Cynaethus, Eumelus, Arctinus and Stasinus. Still less is the sixth century 
suitable. Lesbian lyrics open it, and a new visible art begins in its middle, 
the actor and his boards. ‘These centuries are suitable for the continuance and 
decay of the Homerid. We may easily assign the Hymn to Hermes? and the 
Telegonia to the end of the seventh century, but the beginnings of the art of 
which these were the last specimens must be far earlier; and that they were 
earlier is confirmed as well by the analysis of the literature which exists—the 
larger Homeric Hymns and Hesiod—as by the tradition which we have noticed. 
The traditional date therefore for the Epic Revival, the years following Ol. 11, 
appears to correspond to the necessities of the case. The comparatively clear 
field of the eighth century is required to account for the confidence of poets, 
who depended on public taste and the vogue of the heroic past, in undertaking 
works which gave them, as in the case of Cynaethus, an international 
position. | 

Now, if the received date for the Cycle holds, and the cyclic poems pre- 
suppose, as we have seen, the Iliad and Odyssey in their actual compass, it is 
evident that none of the operations upon Homer ascribed to Solon, Pisistratus, 
or Hipparchus, can have taken place. If about O/. 10, or 750 B.c., the Iliad 
and Odyssey existed and had monopolized certain episodes in the Tale of Troy, 
so that the epigonoi, like Arctinus and Stasinus, had the choice between events 
anterior to the Iliad and subsequent to the Iliad, then the idea that Homer 
was brought to Greece in the sixth century, or constructed out of lays into 
poems in the sixth century, or written down in the sixth century, vanishes. 
We have still to ask how the legend arose; but the legend itself, unless the 
Cycle can be successfully post-dated, is dead. 


B; 


This argument appears to me convincing, and for eristic purposes nothing 
need be added. Still, there is another order of considerations which bears on 
the question, and should be stated. The poems, and especially the Catalogue, 
are said to have been made use of on several occasions as historical evidence. 


1 This is not mere surmise; the Hymn to 
Hermes, though the story is frequent in later 
literature, is all but never mentioned. Alcaeus 
killed it, The Jliu persis of Arctinus is super- 
seded in the Tabula Iliaca by that of Stesichorus. 

2 Pylos in the Hymn to Hermes is Alphean or 
Triphylian. The Triphylian Pylos seems to 
have perished from the Greek world in the 
events which are recorded Herod. IV. 145 sqq. 


The Minyae expelled the Paroreatae and Cau- 
cones and founded six new communes in their 
country. This was before the colonization of 
Cyrene, The Hymn must either have been made 
before Pylos was destroyed or not long after, 
considering the rapidity with which it was for- 
gotten. The neighbouring Samos is alive in 
Stesichorus /7. 44. 
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Herodotus informs us, V. 94, that in the dispute between Athens and 
Mitylene for the possession of Sigeion, the Athenians relied for a title upon 
their participation in the Trojan War: damodexvivtes Ady@ ovdev padAov 
Aloredat peteov Ths "IAsddos xYopns 7% ov Kati opiate Kati Totot adXroLOL OooL 
‘EXAnvev cuverpyEavto Mevedéw tas ‘EXévyns apmayas. Herodotus represents 
these events as taking place in the reign of Pisistratus. If this were the case, 
the Athenians put forward the passages in the Iliad which, according to 
modern criticism, had been inserted by their sovereign, and more than that, 
appealed to a document compiled at Athens out of loose lays, and even written 
down there for the first time. This would be a very curious title to rely upon 
in any period of International Law, and the Lesbians would have had a plain 
answer to give. If, on the other hand, we believe with modern historians 
(e.g., Lehmann-Haupt, Solon, p. 50 n. 13) that the events in question took 
place a generation earlier, i.e. about 600 B.c., then the Athenian entry in the 
Catalogue is seen to have been appealed to about the time that Pisistratus was 
getting born. It was not fabricated by him at least. 

If it were advanced that, notwithstanding other difficulties, people in the 
sixth century were simple and unacquainted with fraud—a supposition quite 
gratuitous in itself—we have the curious instance of Onomacritus to the 
contrary. Onomacritus, entrusted with the custody of the Pisistratean corpus 
of oracles (Herod. VII. 6), added one thereto upon the disappearance of 
Lemnos. Tradition does not give the intention of the forgery (v. Macan, 
ad loc.), but it can hardly have been other than political, and connected with 
Athenian designs upon the Hellespont. He was detected in this fraud by 
Lasos, a professional brother, and banished. If such a comparatively venial 
crime was both detected and punished, how could Pisistratus’ supposed 
operations on the Homeric text (which must have been carried out through 
this expert and his colleagues!) have escaped notice, and how could such a 
falsified witness have been produced in international matters ? 

For it was again appealed to in the generation after Hipparchus, when 
before Gelo (Herod. VII. 161) the Athenians claimed naval precedence on the 
ground that their leader at Troy was distinguished for his skill at moving 
bodies of men. This, of course, is a direct allusion to the most patent of 
Athenian interpolations, B 552-5, athetized (though not on this ground) by 
Zenodotus. The Syracusans, who had known the Ionic poet for two hundred 
years since Cynaethus imported him, must have smiled at the Athenian version 
of the /zbro d’oro, and at their shamelessness in quoting it. And even when the 
unhappy Phocians in the fourth century based their claim to Apollo’s treasury 
on another entry in the Catalogue, though their impiety was abominated, their 
document was not attacked. Yet the fourth century is the century of 
Dieuchidas, and perhaps of Hereas also, who charged Pisistratus with adapting 
the Catalogue to his country’s interest. A document appealed to in inter-State 
matters from the seventh to the fourth century must have been safe from 


1 As is stated of \ 602-4; cf. p. 4o. 
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alteration by interested parties. It must have been what we call canonical. 
This is a long way from interpolating, compiling, and writing down the Iliad 
in Pisistratus’ chanceries. 


C, 


Pisistratus having composed, edited, and interpolated Homer, it follows 
that the actual poems contain his interpolations. The ancients detected K, 
B 558 and a few more lines (see p. 40); the moderns, with perfect consistency 
and larger views, have seen further, and the present state of opinion is 
practically that all mentions of Athens, Athena, Attica, and Athenians are 
interpolated. I refer for details to Dr. Leaf, who has made himself the 
receptacle of this as of most other current views. 

It is difficult to understand the mental attitude of German critics and 
their English followers. Do they understand what interpolation means ? 
Interpolation of a document, alteration of a legend, like all conscious human 
action, is dictated by motive—by the motive of your own honour, glory, or 
profit. You do not finger documents and colour legends for the fun of the 
thing. Let us take an example or two. The oldest version of Apollo’s 
invasion of Greece made him alight on land opposite to Chalcis and proceed 
along the later ‘ pilgrims’ way’ to Delphi. The Theban Pindar set him down 
at Tanagra, the Athenian Aeschylus landed him direct at Piraeeus. In the 
pro-Athenian Dares of Phrygia Agamemnon collects his fleet not in Boeotian 
Aulis, but at the port of Athens; Menestheus is allowed to wound Hector. 
There are signs that the Athenians were discontented with Homer as he 
stands ; the absence of the children of Theseus at Troy stuck in their throats. 
The Athenian family Acamantidae asserted that Homer said Acamas was 
really at Troy (Demosth. Epitaph. 29); we do not know if they aspired to alter 
the Iliad, or were content with a place in the Cypria. Euripides ph. Aul. 
248), with some tact, disguised the Athenian leader as 0 Onaéws rais, but 
ejected Menestheus whom the envoys vaunted to Gelo, and increased the 
Athenian contingent by ten at the expense of Argos. The awkward Menes- 
theus was got rid of, we do not know by whom (Eusebius, Canon. p. 128 Scal.), 
by being made to die at Melos on his nostos. The Cycle had already allowed 
Demophon and Acamas to be present at Troy, probably as private combatants. 
These are cases of proved interference with history, for intelligible reasons, if 
without success so far as the Homeric text is concerned.’ 

If we now look at the Pisistratean Homer—that is to say, the text which 
we possess—compiled, copied, edited, and interpolated by Pisistratus and his 
board of experts, where are the signs of the Athenian interests served by all 
this apparatus? I can be shorter here because the subject is receiving the 
attention of Professor John A. Scott (‘Athenian Interpolations in Homer’ 
part I., Classical Philology, 1911, pp. 419 sqq.). I will first ask what we should 
expect to find in the Attic Homer, next what we do find. In an ancient 


1 Yet one of Euripides’ new numbers—the papyrus (see on B 748). 
contingent from Dodona — did get into one 
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historical document edited in the interest of a given community we expect to 
find (a) the community in a front position at the supposed time of the action 
in question ; (0) forecasts, prophecies, visions, oracles, and other anachronistic 
allusions to the actual position of the community. Athenian tragedy is shame- 
less in these respects (like Shakespeare). Hesiod and the Cycle yielded to the 
pressure of their times.» Now under the first head it is plain that the position 
of Athens is not at all prominent or important in the heroic age as described 
by Homer. The armament starts from Aulis, not from Piraeeus or Phalerum. 
Menestheus, the leader of the contingent, is not a first-class hero, and 
practically gets no mention. The size of the contingent (50) is half-way 
between Agamemnon (100) and Nireus (3). Attica occupies a position slightly 
better than that of the Locrians or the Eleans; it is behind Arcadia, and on a 
level with Thebes. 
inferentially it bore the Ionian name, but the word slips in without emphasis 
and clearly without glory. This is not the result of political tampering with 
a document. It is not a heraldic past.” 

If we ask what the Athenians would have done to Homer had they edited 
him, the most obvious prophecy which we should have expected to find is that 
of the colonization of Asia in any of its aspects (founders, struggles with 
natives, etc.), and especially as having proceeded from Athens. The Ionians 
in whose hands Homer was at his beginning and for several centuries con- 
sidered Athens their mother. Solon calls Athens the oldest land of "Iaovia; 
in his day this relation to Ionia was Athens’ whole political past, all she could 
point to besides Menestheus. If she thought this entry in the Catalogue 
enough to justify her claim to Sigeion, what would she not have inferred from 
a forecast of the hearth from which the Ionian settlers started? And if she 
could interpolate Homer, so as to insert Menestheus and Erectheus, why did 
she not insert this essential title? Some reference to Aegina also might have 
been expected. Other allusions we should have found are detailed by Mr. 
Scott, a portion of whose list I venture to reproduce.® 


In book N it is one among several weak contingents ; 


1 Hesiod let in Megara, fr. 96, 8; the Nécra 
admitted Colophon. The Tauri appear in the 
Cypria, the island Leuce appears in the Aethiopis. 

2 Yet N is considered a self-evident Athenian 
interpolation. I venture to repeat my remarks 
of 1906 (Classical Review, XX. p. 194): ‘the in- 
tangibility of the Catalogue is most strikingly 
shown by the insignificant position of Athens. 
Modern opinion has allowed itself to be domin- 
ated by the idle legends of lines added here and 
there by Pisistratus and others; even these 
legends betray the all but total absence of such 
attempts, and their ill-success. The Athenians 
in Homer appear as the unimportant tribe they 
were: a remnant perhaps of the prae-Pelopid 
inhabitants, at all events brigaded with leavings 
and effeminate peoples, Locrians, Epeans—bow- 
men who did not wear armour, and whose posi- 
tion was defined as ‘opposite Euboea.’ If the 
didxoopos is a conglomerate, why did not the 


Athenians, in whose hands the text is supposed 
to have lain, and may have lain, give themselves 
a better place ?’ 

3 1c. p. 427. ‘ Oedipus died at Thebes, ¥ 679, 
quite contrary to Attic tradition; Tydeus was 
buried at Thebes, = 114, while the Athenians 
prided themselves on his burial at Eleusis; 
Philomela is the daughter of Pandareus, 7 518, 
not of the Athenian Pandion; B 107 shows no 
traces of the strife between Atreus and Thyestes ; 
Il 718, Hecuba is daughter of Dymas, in Attic 
tradition of Cisseus; H 392 and N 626 seem to 
show that Homer knew nothing of the relations 
existing between Theseus and Helen before her 
marriage with Menelaus ; y 307, Orestes returns 
to his home from Athens, not from Phocis; 
I 145 gives names for the daughters of Agamem- 
non different from the names given by the 
Athenians . . . Bellerophon has no help from 
Pegasus, and Cassandra is no prophetess. ., . 
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The position of Athens in the poems appears to correspond to her actual 
position in the heroic age. Attica we know was inhabited in the Mycenaean 
period, not only the hill of Athens but the country districts. Its oil, coastline, 
and perhaps mines must have given it a substantial if undistinguished position 
in the Mycenaean world. No reason can be given why Athena should not 
have been worshipped in her name-town (among other places): Erectheus is a 
pre-Olympian, one of the early daimones in favour at present with historians of 
religion. He is therefore a valuable survival, not an addition. 

No more chicken-hearted scheme of aggrandisement was ever carried out 
by a monarch and his advisers. If the legend was due, as we shall see, to the 
malevolence of the ancients, it owes its continuance to the thoughtlessness of 
the modern historian. 


IIT. 


We have now seen that the manufacture or compilation of the Iliad and 
Odyssey by Pisistratus or anyone else of his period is inconsistent with the date 
of the Epic Cycle; that the editing or interpolation of the poems by him 
is inconceivable in view of the use made of them in international law; and 
that the position given to Athens in Homer is correct and historical, whereas 
interpolation in the national interest must have made that position quite 
different ; and finally that the ascertainable efforts at interpolation were few and 
unsuccessful. We therefore conclude that Homer was canonical and intangible 
before the sixth century. 

We have next to explain how the Pisistratus legend arose. If it is so 
evidently at issue with the truth, how do we account for its existence ? 

This question may be answered at once and without mystery. The whole 
legend, saving the statements about the recitation at the Panathenaea, was 
fabricated by Megarian antiquaries. This was seen by Flach, l.c. pp. 27 sqq., 
and I put it as clearly as I could in the Classical Review, 1907, p. 18. 

Megara, as we all know, lost Salamis to Athens in the time of Pisistratus ; 
she was despised and oppressed by Athens throughout the next century. No 
material revenge was possible to her. She did what she could by slander and 
misrepresentation. Thus, as Aristotle tells us, she claimed to be the mother 
of the comedy which had said such hard things about her. She wished, like 
many other states, to get herself a position in the heroic age. The ‘ Megarians,’ 


Is it reasonable to suppose that the Athenians Nestor by the somewhat obscure expedient of 


had such control of these poems as to insert 
Pisistratus and to glorify Athena, yet never took 
the pains to reshape these traditions, so easily 
changed ?’ 

1 The particular passages which have been 
detected as Athenian interpolations are discussed 
by Professor Scott and Mr. Lang. I will only 
add that if Pisistratus proved his descent from 
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inserting the journey of Telemachus (and Pisis- 
tratus) to Sparta, then the entry about the 
Lapiths in the Catalogue, and doubtless the men- 
tion of the whole barony is the work of Periander, 
But the Neleidae of the colonization may be 
relied upon to have seen to the preservation of 
their pedigree centuries before Pisistratus ap- 
peared upon the scene, 


D 
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says Strabo 394, offered as the original version of the list of Ajax’ forces 
the lines: 
éx te Llovtyvns 

éx 7’ Aiyetpovoons Nicains te Tpurodwv Te 
& éore xwpia Meyapixa. 
They accused Pisistratus of expelling these lines. A more definite source, 
Hereas of Megara (FHG. IV. 426, 7), appears in Plutarch, Theseus 20, for 
Pisistratus’ removal of fr. 105 from Hesiod, and his insertion of % 631 into 
the Odyssey (yapsfopuevov ’A@nvaios). Dieuchidas (FHG. IV. 388) is agreed 
to be another authority for the legend of the insertion of B 568 (see pp. 34, 36). 
A thorough-going Dorian, he also claimed ayuieds and the bones of Adrastus 
fr. 2 and 3). Megarian writers’ ((Meyapd0ev ovyypadeis) took away the 
credit of Theseus’ feat in killing Sciron. Sciron, who was of course a 
Megarian, was no brigand, but an honest man. Theseus’ deed was mere 
murder, not a public service (Plut. Thes. 10). Philochorus, fr. 42, had 
explained Athena’s title of =xupds as from one Scirus of Eleusis ; Praxion ev ~’ 
Meyapixov (FGH. IV. 483) referred it to the Megarian Sciron. Natural 
jealousy and hereditary dislike account for these accusations and polemics, 
and dislike of Athens was not limited to Megara. Daphidas of Telmisa, a 
grammarian of the time of Attalus, charged Homer himself with falsehood : 
"AOnvaior yap ovK éotparevoay én) ”INov. (Suidas s.u. Aadidas.) Her enemies 
would not allow her even a contingent. Daphidas may have had relations 
with the anti-Athenian Pergamenes. 

The Megarians, then, full of prejudices and determined to make their way 
into the heroic age, declared statements in Homer which hindered their claim 
and exalted their neighbours to be false. They did not succeed in their claim, 
but by one means or another they did dislodge the offending line B 558 from 
many MSS, at least by Quintilian’s time; and we find them seated within the 
less canonical Hesiod (fr. 96, 8). They took as a scapegoat Pisistratus. 
‘ Pisistratus undertook the character of forger, an embodied tis.’ That he did 
so is plain, but the reason the Megarians had for pitching on him more than 
another had not been clear. This I think I now see. 


Pisistratus, who to us and in ordinary Athenian literature is a statesman 
and despot, at best a patron—another Polycrates or Gelo—bore another 
character in some ancient paths of opinion. He was regarded as a philosopher ; 
he competed, not without success, for one of the seven chairs of the Sages, and 
a work by him was held to lurk under the name of a rival Sage. Diogenes in 
his preface says (13) TovtTows mpocapiOpovow ’Avdyapow tov YKvOnv, Micova 
tov Xnvéa, Depexvdnv tov Yvptov, ’"Emipevidnv tov Kphra: évioe dé cat Uecio- 
Tpatov Tov TUpavvov. He uses similarly vague language I. 108, and Hermippus 
who wrote tepi Tov érta copov (VIII. 88) lends no countenance to Pisistratus; 
the best authority for the legend is Aristoxenus, who repeats it again without 
definite origin: I. 108 dnot & ’Apsoto£evos [év tois omopddnpy, fr. 8g] dre &Oev 
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Kal adokos Av (sc. Myson) 6tt pndé Torews GAAA Kdpns, Kal TadTa adavods. 
d0ev Sia THY adokiav adtod Kal Ta avTod Tivas IlevovoT pat TrepLOcivar TH TUpavyg. 
The two statements, that Pisistratus took Myson’s seat among the Seven and 
published a book under his name, or at all events was the author of Myson’s 
book, evidently go back to the same sources, legends which Aristoxenus 
recognized—that is to say, to the fourth century. There is more than this. 
Pisistratus founded the first public library, according to Athenaeus 3a, and 
Gellius VII. 17 makes him a book-collector. This assertion naturally hails. 
from Pergamos, and Pisistratus again takes the wind out of Ptolemy’s sails. 
Who is responsible for the next I do not know, but in the scholia to the 
Peace 1071 on the word Bad«w we read éots dé Kal érifetov Ilectotpatov. It 
is difficult to see what Ilescictpatos o Bdxis can have been intended to mean 
except that Pisistratus himself was the author of part at least of the corpus of 
oracles which was among his instrumenta regnt. 

There was, therefore, as early as the fourth century what we may call a 
Pisistratean mythology in existence, according to which he was a philosopher, 
a writer under an assumed name, and an oracle-poet. These traditions were 
accepted at a later period by the grammarians of Pergamos, who saw in this 
versatile monarch a rival to the founder of their enemies’ Museum. 

When the fourth-century Megarian antiquaries set about to manufacture 
a pedigree for their country, and were estopped by the silence of Homer, and 
alleged the falsification of that authority, they found the falsifier in the 
Athenian monarch in whose period Salamis had been taken from them, and 
about whom already a mist of tradition had begun to gather. The despot had 
been brought down to the world of the pen; the pseudo-Myson and the 
pseudo-Bakis would have no difficulty in editing an entry in the Catalogue of 
Ships. As the monarch Pisistratus took Salamis, Pisistratus the sage, writer, 
and poet forged his title.’ 


1 The patriotic activity of these Megarians 
suggests to me a consideration with regard to 
Theognis, The current hypotheses as to the 
origin of the actual poems appear to me all 
incredible, even after the careful account of 
Professor Hudson Williams. On the other 
hand, there are certainly difficulties in the way 
of believing the verses to have come as they 
stand from the hand of their author, enormously 
exaggerated as these difficulties are. Moreover, 
we have to account for the paradox that Theognis, 
a reactionary Megarian émigré, should have sur- 
vived while Solon, father of the Athenian demo- 
cracy, Moses, poet and merchant, instinct with all 
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the qualities which Professor Lehmann-Haupt 
has given him, a source for history and wis- 
dom, and constantly quoted, has undoubtedly 
perished, and never a papyrus has brought a 
line of him, save as a quotation, to light. 
It occurs to me that the idea of a patriotic 
or Megarian origin of the edition has not yet 
been considered. Patriotism sticks at nothing ; 
the indisputable poetical merits of Theognis 
(Solon had those of our own Tupper) may have 
suggested to these Irelands in a good cause to 
fortify him by incorporating bits in the same 
vein from other elegiacs. If they attempted this 
they succeeded. 


T. W. ALLEN. 


PLATOOSOPAI S244: 


In the last number of the Journal of Philology (xxxil. 63, p. 136) a change 
of punctuation in Sophist 244 C, together with a new interpretation, is 
proposed. To this serious exception must be taken; or perhaps not too 
serious, because the proposal can hardly be due to anything but haste and 
want of revision. It is not only in disagreement with a familiar idiom, but is 
easily seen to be inconsistent with the context, which can have barely received 
attention. The passage is as follows: BE. 1rd te dvo dvopata opmoroyetv 
elvar pndev Oéuevov mAnV ev KatayéXacTov Tov. Q@EAI was 8’ ov; BE. nai 
TO Tapdtay ye atodéxerOat Tod AEéyovTOS ws EoTW dvOud TL, NOYOV OUK av EXOD. 
On this Apelt, in his new edition of Stallbaum’s Commentary, has written 
quite rightly, Adyov ov« av Exov respondet antecedenti illi catayéNactov mov 
ut non opus sit mutatione. . . . Ceterum ad totius loci sensum nihil interest, 
utrum éywv an éyor scribatur. 

In reply to this it is said: ‘ KatayéXaordv mov is to be carried forward 
from the former sentence, and the comma after évoyd 7s should be expunged. 
Translate: “ And, again, surely it is absurd to accept from anyone the 
statement that there is a name which cannot have a definition.” ’ 

Adyov éyev, put absolutely, was in the time of Plato and Aristotle a 
current phrase with the established meaning ‘to admit of an account being 
given of it:’ an account not in the sense of definition, but of ‘justifying 
account,’ and so Adyov ovx éyev regularly meant to be unreasonable. No 
mention whatever is made of this in the above, and yet it was imperative 
to give some instances of deflection from the normal usage to the supposed 
more general meaning. The new interpretation could not be defended merely 
on the ground that in itself Aoyov éyesy could mean ‘to admit of definition.’ 
For it is a familiar fact that a phrase which from its composition might have 
had a certain signification never has it in the idiom of the spoken language, 
but has become entirely confined to another possible signification. ‘This is a 
common source of mistake in speaking or translating a modern foreign 
language, and the interpreters of ancient texts should remember it. 

But whether Adyov éxyew ever had the sense of admitting of definition 
or not, at any rate it could not have that sense in this passage. 

In the preceding context a difficulty had been pointed out in the Eleatic 
doctrine that only the One exists. For, according to this, the One has being, 
and thus is established the existence of the two names One and Being. This 
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would be a difficulty for those who affirm that only the One exists, and accord- 
ingly follows the passage above quoted: 3%. 1rd re dvo dvdpata opodoyev 
evar pndev Ouevov mA &v Katayé\acTOv Tov. O. Tas 8 ov; HB. Kat TO 
mapdmav ye aodéxecOar Tod NéyovTos ws Eotiv dvopd TI, NOyov OvK av EXoV. 
©. 7; The new interpretation involves that the last words xal 70 wapamav ye 
«.T.d. are a part of the difficulty just explained. But it should have been 
observed that the particles re . . . cat naturally imply two different results, 
each constituting a separate difficulty. And the fact is that the words Kat 
+> Tmapdmav ye do introduce a new difficulty, the nature of which is explained 
in two sentences, connected by te and «ai which follow—ribels Te Tovvopa 
«7. and kal phy dy tabdtov ye x.7.X. That they do not form the conclusion 
of the first argument ought to have been suggested at once by the interrogation 
which immediately follows them, which seems to have been quite overlooked. 

Theaetetus asks, ‘ How?’ (79 ;), and this introduces the explanation of 
the new point. Now, if the proposed interpretation had been right, the 
explanation should have been as to why it could not be admitted that there 
might be a name without a definition to correspond. But there is not a word 
about any such thing. On the contrary, what is explained is exactly the 
meaning of the text implied by the ordinary punctuation, and endorsed by 
Apelt—viz., that the existence of a name at all could not be accounted for or 
justified on the Eleatic hypothesis. The reason given is, that there being two 
alternatives—(1) to assume the name different to the thing of which it was 
the name, and (2) to assume that the name is not different—the first would 
involve there being two existences, the name and the thing, which no Eleatic 
could admit, while the second would necessitate that either the name was the 
name of nothing at all or that it was the name of a name (i.e., because if the 
name is identified with the thing, the latter becomes a mere name also). All 
this is so plain that, as already said, one can only attribute the new proposal to 
haste and preoccupation. 

J. Cook WILSON. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS ON LATIN AUTHORS 


(1) VERGIL. 

Aen, vi. 735 sqq. 
quin et supremo cum lumine uita reliquit, 
non tamen omne malum miseris nec funditus omnes 
corporeae excedunt pestes, penitusque necesse est 
multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris. 
ergo exercentur poenis, ueterumque malorum 
supplicia expendunt. aliae panduntur inanes 
suspensae ad uentos; aliis sub gurgite uasto 
infectum eluitur scelus aut exuritur igni. 
quisque suos patimur Manes; exinde per amplum 
mittimur Elysium, et pauci laeta arua tenemus, 
donec longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
concretam exemit labem purumque reliquit 
aetherium sensum atque aurai simplicis ignem. 


The supposed difficulties of this famous passage are set forth in Conington’s 
notes. In reality they have been created by a misunderstanding, and chiefly 
through forgetfulness that the English of paucz is ‘only a few.’ In vv. 743-747 
the sense is not (as Page takes it) that the souls dwell in Elysium ‘ until lapse 
of time hath removed the ingrown corruption.’ This would surely require 
donec ... exemerit . . . purumque reliquerit. 

The fact is that Anchises is explaining his own presence in Elysium at 
so early a date after his death. If souls require a prolonged purgation before 
reaching Elysium and the laeta arua, how comes it that he himself is already 
there? The answer is—because he is one of the few in whose case the process 
was a short one. Quisque suos patimur Manes, says he, and the length and 
nature of the purgation depend upon what your Manes deserve and require. 
‘All souls go through such punishment and refining as are necessary. We 
each suffer our own Manes (ie. suffer what they merit), and only a few of us 
ave so fortunate as to enjoy the happy fields before a long period has removed the 
impurities (i.e. only a few of us enjoy that privilege without having to pass 
through a long experience of the kind).’ He is himself one of those who have 
so escaped (his stains having been but slight), and hence his presence here to 
meet Aeneas so soon after decease. 
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(2) CICERO. 
De Oratore I. 46. 202. 


non enim causidicum nescio quem neque clamatorem aut rabulam hoc 
sermone nostro conquirimus, sed eum uirum qui primum sit eius artis 
antistes, cuius cum ipsa natura magnam homini facultatem daret, ftamen esse 
deus putatur. 


Wilkins adopts from Tittler the suggestion <auctor> tamen esse. But 
why was auctor lost? Madvig’s inuenisse and Piderits’ adfuisse are too remote, 
and at least the former perverts the sense. 

I would read amentasse for tamen esse, the sense being that ‘ though Nature 
herself was giving much ability in that way, Heaven is believed to have 
furnished help to set it in motion’ (i.e. supplied the amentum to aid its flight). 
The metaphor is Ciceronian: cf. § 242 a quo cum amentatas hastas acceperit, 
ipse eas oratoris lacertis uiribusque torquebit. 

[The sense of the imperfect would be assisted if we could also read .. . 
magnam <iam> homini . . .] 


Ibid. 59. 251. 


hoc nos si facere uelimus, ante condemnentur ei, quorum causas 
receperimus, quam totiens, quotiens praescribitur, Paeanem aut {munionem 
citarimus. 


See the note by Wilkins, who accepts Ritschl’s hymnum vecitarvimus. 
This may possibly be correct, if the error rose from an inability of the scribe 
to read the Greek TMNON. Yet munionem should imply something more 
extensive. Moreover, the thing repeated would hardly be a hymn, but rather 
a phrase or formula to be recited (like id Tlasdv) quotiens praescribitur. Sucha 
phrase would be TMHNOTMENAIE or TMHNOTMEN (ice. “Tua & “Tpévare). 


(3) SENECA. 
Epist. xv. § 9. 


Detraxi tibi non pusillum negotii: una mercedula fet unum graecum ad 
haec beneficia accedet. 


The copyist, ignorant of Greek, met with a word which he could not 
read. He wrote it down as best he could in the form ETVNVM, and remarked 
that it was gvaecum. The word, I believe, was ETONION (what the vulgar, 
in dealing with the coster, call a ‘chuck-in’), i.e. wna mercedula émeviov (6 as 
an extra’) ad haec accedet. Immediately afterwards we have ‘ quis hoc’ inquis 
‘ dicit ?? idem qui supra. But no one has been mentioned supra, and of course 
that word cannot refer to another letter. The scribe evidently met with the 
Greek word again, viz. ‘quis hoc’ inquis ‘ dicit éw@viuov?’? He thereupon 
wrote idem quod supra (‘the same word as before’). As he only wrote the 
usual abbreviation for quod, it was naturally understood as qui, answering the 
question just asked. 
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Ep. xxi. § Io. 

cum adieris eius hortulos et inscriptum thortulis ‘hospes, hic bene 
manebis, hic summum bonum uoluptas est,’ etc. 

The reference is to the garden of Epicurus, and in the same spirit as 
that of the diminutive hortulos we may emend with fortulis. In construction 
inscriptum depends on adieris: ‘when you approach his little garden and the 
inscription on its little gate’ (literally ‘the saying inscribed’). 

Ep. xl. § ro. 

aliquis tam insulsus interuenerit quam qui illi singula uerba uellenti, 
tamquam dictaret, non diceret, ait ‘ dic, +numquam dicas ?’ 

Suggestions are num tam and numquid, but dicas is left entirely without 
point. The rude question actually put was numq: manducas ? i.e. numquid 
manducas ? (‘Are you chewing something ?’). This exactly suits singula uerba 
uellenti. 

Ep lxxx.. 84. 

non crepabit subinde ostium, non alleuabitur uelum. licebit uno <<. . .> 
uadere, quod magis necessarium est per se eunti et suam sequenti uiam. 

Prof. Summers supplies actu, which undoubtedly gives the sense. The 
word actually lost, however, is tono (or tov@), the omission being due to the 
preceding—TVNO. 

Ep. cvii. § 1. 

ubi magnitudo? tam pusilla tangit ? serui occupationes tuas occasionem 


fugae putaverunt. 

Conjectures are ¢angunt (Summers) and te angunt. It is, however, difficult 
to account for the corruption -it for -uwnt. Rather ves has fallen out before 
ser-, and we should read tam pusilla te angit res ? serui, etc. 

Ibid. § 3. 

praeparetur animus contra omnia: sciat se uenisse ubi tonat fulmen. 

Read .. . ubi tonat, <fulgurat, cadit> fulmen. 


Ibid. § ro. 


quare impigri atque alacres excipiamus imperia, nec desimus hunc operis 
pulcherrimi cursum. 


Erasmus proposed deseramus ; but why the corruption? I should prefer 
nec desimus huic ...cursu. The dat. cursu may have misled one who would 
have expected cursui, and cursu might easily be read as curs#. 


(4) Horace. 
Though textual criticism of Horace must be approached with all 
diffidence, there is little doubt that his peculiar vogue in the schools has 
created for the traditional text a pseudo-sanctity which it is often far from 
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deserving. The result is too frequently a number of strained interpretations 
which a scholar would hardly tolerate in the case of a less familiar author. 

Doubtless there are places in which interpretation is itself at fault, while 
the text is sound. In these, I fancy, the mind of the mature scholat has been 
hampered by the prepossession of the dogma quo semel est imbuta recens. To 
this class, I believe, belongs the passage in Od. III. 24. 3 sq.: 


caementis licet occupes 
Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare publicum. 


On this Dr. Gow, in his excellently businesslike school edition, remarks: 
‘The MSS are divided between publicum, Apulicum, and Ponticum. Of these 
readings, the first is nonsensical; the second unmetrical; the third incredible,’ 
and he therefore adopts Palmer’s sublicis. To that alteration there are strong 
objections: (1) the position of the merely conjunctive et: (2) the fact that 
sublicae do not suggest wealth: (3) the technical improbability of the termina- 
tion in -7s being converted into one in -wm. 

Now it is true that Apulicum is unmetrical and Ponticum incredible. But 
is it equally true that publicum is nonsensical? If to a scholiast e¢ can stand 
for etiam, and if it may so stand to us, it is hardly nonsensical to render 
‘though with your concrete you may take up all of even that No-man’s 
property the sea,’ ie. licet omne occupes etiam mare publicum, or, as a Greek 
might put it, cal rv Oddaccay HV Kownv odcav. The land may be somebody’s 
real estate, the sea is publicum. Omme is, of coursé, in the best place for 
emphasis. Tyrrhenum may be (1) adjective, and its position due to the thought 
‘all the Tyrrhene sea even (as well as the shore),’ or (2) = Tyrrhenorum, Horace 
being more disposed to use (as Vergil would) the gen. in -wm in a lengthy word 


of Greek suggestion (= Tuppnvar). 
T. G. EVcKEr: 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


(To be continued.) 


A CORRECTION. 


In the CrassicaL QuarTeErty for January, 1912, page 42, line 23, the MS. reading at [Tibullus] 
III iv. 50 should have been given as ferat, not ferant. 


THE, EPITAPHCOR HELVIA DP RiMae 
(Biicheler, Caym, Epigy. 960.) 


Tu qui secura spatiaris mente uiator 
et nostri uoltus derigis inferieis, 

si quaeris quae sim, cinis en et tosta fauilla, 
ante obitus tristeis Heluia Prima fui. 

coniuge sum tCadmo fructa Scrateioy 
concordesque pari uiximus ingenio. 

nunc data sum Diti longum mansura per aeuom 
deducta et fatali igne et aqua Stygia. 


Biicheler assigns this epitaph to the Caesarian epoch: and it is clearly not of 
later date. The fifth line is corrupt. Biicheler suggests tentatively the insertion of 
the word dilecto after Cadmo. ‘That will indeed give us a verse of six feet. But we 
shall not be much the happier. We shall still have to believe that a member of the 
gens Heluia married, circa 100-50 B.c., a husband of the name of Cadmus Scrateius. 
He must have been the public executioner: for I know of no other Cadmus in Rome ; 
and he bore no very good reputation, and very little deserved the epithet dilectus, for 
the commentators upon Horace S. i. 6. 39 speak of him as ‘ notae crudelitatis.’ He 
must be supposed to have taken the name Scrateius to make himself more terrible. 
But where in all the Graeco-Roman world he found it, it is impossible to guess. 

We must begin again, and try and arrive at a more plausible result. Cadmus 
Scrateius is a stone-cutter’s blunder. But surely it is one not very difficult to correct. 
CADMO is a misreading of CADVLO, and Cadulo is a mispronunciation of Catulo. 
Scrateio can be nothing but Jsocvateio. But our verse is still metrically deficient, and 
we want moreover a substantive to go with our adjective Jsocvateio and to stand in 
apposition to Cadmo. We shall remedy both defects at once if after the word fructa 
we insert the word actore (lost by haplography wcta-acto) :— 

coniuge sum Catulo fructa actore Isocrateio. 
(actove = patvono, ovatore). 

Two Catuli of the first century B.c. were distinguished for their oratory. The 
one, Q. Lutatius Catulus, was consul with Marius in 102 B.c. The other, his son, 
Q. Lutatius Catulus Capitolinus, held the consulship in the year in which Sulla died. 
Either of these might very well be the Catulus of this epitaph. The oratory of the 
father is highly praised in Cicero, De Ovatore : and the qualities for which it is praised 
are precisely those which might merit the epithet Isocratean. In De Orat. 3. § 28-29 
he is actually brought into connection with Isocrates. He himself wrote epigrams 
in verse, of which one has been preserved to us in Cicero De Nat. Deor. 1. 79. The 
style of that piece makes it quite possible that our epitaph should be assigned to the 
age of Marius rather than to that of Caesar. The elder Catulus, however, is known 
to have married Domitia, the sister of Cn. Domitius, Trib. 104 B.c. We must, 
therefore, if we are to connect him with this epitaph, suppose him to have been twice 
married. If on the other hand we prefer to bring the date of the epitaph down toa 
later generation, there is nothing to prevent our identifying its Catulus with Q. Lutatius 
Catulus Capitolinus. His oratory is said to have resembled that of his father. Cicero 
in the Brutus (§ 133) refuses to rank either with the great orators at all (despite the 
praise bestowed on the father in the De Ovatove). Both, however, seem to have 
achieved in oratory a reputation which was not merely contemporary. 

H. W. Garrop. 


THE TRUE CAUSE OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


In an article in the Classical Quarterly of October, 1911, Mr. Guy Dickins 
criticized certain views put forward by Mr. Cornford, by the writer of the article on 
Greek History in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and by myself, on the statements made 
by Thucydides as to the cause or causes of the Peloponnesian War. 

Mr. Dickins makes three statements as to the views which he supposes me to 
hold. Not one of the three statements is even approximately correct. 

The first is as follows (Classical Quarterly, p. 238): ‘ Athens was compelled to 
interfere in the north-west, owing to the necessity of opening out new sources of corn- 
supply and of providing for her unemployed.’ 

This statement is doubly wrong. In the first place, I do not mention the 
unemployed in this connexion ; nor do I anywhere imply that the question of unem- 
ployment had anything to do with this phase of Athenian policy. In the second 
place, I do not speak of any ‘ necessity ’ of opening this new [sic] source of supply. 
What I do say is clearly stated in my published volume on Thucydides (p. 328) : 
‘ But Sicily was an all-important resource to her in case she were cut off at some 
future time from the Pontus; and her connexion with that region through the 
narrow waters of the Hellespont and Bosphorus was in the very nature of things most 
precarious.’ 

I speak of a possible eventuality, not of a necessity, which is a very different 
thing. 

Secondly, Mr. Dickins credits me with the assertion that ‘the inland com- 
munities (sc. of Peloponnese) were afraid of a blockade, and the loss of their 
imported corn.’ 

I do not speak of a blockade in reference either to the preliminaries of the war, 
nor yet even in relation to the first few years of the war. It did not form any part 
of the strategy of Athens as laid down by Pericles. I refer to the words which 
Thucydides puts into the mouth of the Corinthians in their speech at the Congress 
at Sparta (Thuc. I. 120), words which threaten plainly a possible stoppage of the 
sea-route from Sicily by the Athenian alliance with Corcyra. 

Thirdly, Mr. Dickins (Classical Quarterly, p. 239) professes to quote actual words 
of mine: ‘‘ Thucydides is wrong,” says Dr. Grundy, “ but excusably so, since he is 
writing after the end of the war, when the original causes have been obscured by the 
new developments which arose very soon after the war began.””’ 

It may be surprising to those who have read Mr. Dickins’ article, but have not 
read my book, to learn that these words, though placed within inverted commas, are 
not to be found in that book. Nor are they a correct expression of any views which 
I have ever put forward. What I have said is to be found in that part of the book 
where it might be expected to be found—in that chapter in which I am dealing with 
the causes of the Ten Years’ War (pp. 322, 323). : 

In that chapter I express myself somewhat cautiously on this thorny question— 
with far more caution than that with which Mr. Dickins credits me. I felt, and I 
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also said, that the probability is that Thucydides is right; though I was not 
prepared at that time to express an opinion as to the exact sense in which we are to 
understand his assertion. I was not, indeed, called upon to do so, because I was 
writing the story, not of the whole war, but of the Ten Years’ or Archidamian War. 
But I have since then been carrying on my work on Thucydides; and I am now 
prepared to state the conclusions to which I have come—conclusions which, as will 
be seen by those who care to read them, do not imply that Thucydides was mistaken 
in his judgment on this important question. 

Thucydides’ conception of the true cause of the war cannot be understood 
unless and until we appreciate the time at which it was formed. The evidence for 
the approximate date of its formation is contained in a clear form in his own work. 

His statements on the subject are as follows: 

In I. 23 (4) (6), after saying that the beginning of the war was due to the break- 
ing of the Thirty Years’ Peace, and that he has in the first place written down ras 
aitias Kat Tas Suaopds in order that no one should ever be at a loss to know how so 
great a war arose in the Greek world, he proceeds: ‘I think that the most real 
pretext, but that most kept in the background, was that the rising power of Athens 
alarmed the Lacedaemonians and forced them to go to war.’ 

I suggest that the historian means that the causes which he is about to relate 
are merely those of the outbreak of the Ten Years’ War, whereas the werissima causa 
which he mentions is the cause of the war as a whole. 

In I. 88 he recurs again to the statement of the uwevissima causa, and says: ‘ The 
Lacedaemonians decided that the Treaty had been broken and that there must be 
war, not so much because they were persuaded by the speeches of the allies, but 
because they feared lest the Athenian power should increase, seeing that a large 
part of Greece was already subject to them.’ 

He then proceeds to give the history of the early years of the Delian League, 
with a view to showing how the great power of Athens arose. In I. 97 he gives 
unexpectedly a second reason for his digression on the period between the Persian 
and Peloponnesian Wars, namely that Hellanicus, the one author who had treated 
of the subject, had done so imperfectly. He then continues his story of the Pente- 
kontaétia. 

Many modern writers of recent years have pointed out the apparent inconsistency 
of this statement of the wevissima causa with the marked reluctance to go to war which 
Thucydides himself shows the Spartans to have displayed until within a comparatively 
short time before the war began. 

Mr. Dickins explains this away by suggesting a change in party predominance 
at Sparta, where the ‘ War Party’ got the upper hand of the ‘ Peace Party.’ In the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, where Mr. Dickins states with more detail his views 
on Spartan history, I shall try to show that this explanation is open to serious 
objections. 

The real question, as it seems to me, is as to the application of the aAnGeorérn 
mpdopacis of Thucydides, 

Does he mean to apply it to the Ten Years’ War or to the whole twenty-seven 
years of warfare? 

The association of this statement of cause with that story of the Pentekontaétia, 
which, as the reference to Hellanicus shows, cannot have been written before 
406 B.c., indicates pretty clearly that this conception of cause cannot have come to 
him until he had conceived the idea of the oneness of the war. It seems to me that 
it is reasonable to suppose that the two conceptions are logically connected ; in fact, 
that he intended this wevtssima causa of the first book to be the common causal factor 
running through the whole period of twenty-seven years. 

It is, 1 think, true to say that the human mind tends to form two different con- 
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cepts of ‘cause.’ It may conceive of it in one instance, and with regard to a certain 
consequent, as a momentary or brief-lived phenomenon producing a certain definite 
effect. But, on the other hand, it may conceive of it as a prolonged causal factor 
running through a long series of events, and having its effects mingled with those of 
other causes of briefer duration. 

If we regard history as resembling a woven material in which some of the 
threads of cause and effect give out sooner than others, then we shall, I think, be able 
without difficulty to apply this second concept of cause to the history of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. 

The causes of that war, as stated by Thucydides, are three in number: 

1, The affairs of Epidamnus and Potidaea. 
2. The Megarian Decree. 
3. The fear felt by Sparta at the growing power of Athens. 

Modern criticism has added a fourth: 

4. The trade question between Corinth and Athens. 

No one would deny that causes 1, 2, and 4 were in existence at the beginning of 
the war. 

I have already given reasons for believing that cause 4 was not operative in the 
wide sense in which some would suppose it to have been (Grundy, Thucydides, 
P. 324). 3 

I have also sought to show that, although there had been a terrible set-back to 
the political power of Athens in the decade between 454 and 445, yet that between 
445 and 431 the growth in the economic power of the State had been such as might 
easily be translated into politics (Thuc. p. 323). Thucydides’ language does not 
imply that that growth had been continuous over a long period of years; and can, in 
fact, only refer to the fourteen or fifteen years between the Thirty Years’ Peace and 
the outbreak of the war. Therefore the third cause was distinctly operative at the 
time when the war began. 

But the real question is how long these four causes respectively continued to be 
operative during the twenty-seven years of warfare. 

The thread of the first cause gave out in the early years of the Ten Years’ War. 
The same was the case with the second. No one would allege that either of these 
causes had anything to do with either the Sicilian Expedition or the Ionian War. 

Nor had the fourth cause anything to do with either of these wars. The allega- 
tion that the Sicilian Expedition was undertaken to promote the trade interests of 
Athens is entirely unsupported by anything which Thucydides says ; and he is, after 
all, our only first-hand authority for its history. In VI. 6 he says that the desire for 
the empire of Sicily was the only real motive which the Athenians had in undertaking 
the expedition. In VI. 24 he speaks of the motives with more detail: ‘All alike 
were seized with a strong desire to sail; the older citizens, under the impression that 
either they would subdue Sicily, or that, at any rate, so large a force could not meet 
with great disaster : the younger men, from their longing to see with their own eyes 
a foreign land, and because they were confident of a safe return: the masses 
generally and the soldiery owing to the prospect of pay for the present, and of the 
acquisition of an inexhaustible source of pay for the future.’ Not a word of trade 
motives. 

And so the thread of the fourth cause seems to have given out before the 
Sicilian Expedition began. 

But what of the third cause—the dAnbeorarn tpddacis of Thucydides ? 

It is certainly present, in common with the other causes, at the beginning of the 
Ten Years’ War, though it is perhaps somewhat overshadowed by some of them in 
the pages of Thucydides, not because the author does not sufficiently emphasize it, 
but because he never lived to recast those parts of the first book in which his original 
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concepts of cause appeared supported by evidence which is so prominent that it tends 
to obscure the somewhat slender argument of fact by which, in that book at any rate, 
he upholds the assertion of his late-formed conception. 

The Greek States at home, and Sparta in particular, do not seem, at first at any 
rate, to have realized the wide-reaching nature of the ambition of Athens in under- 
taking the expedition to Sicily. Corinth seems to have been the first to do so; and 
subsequently the revelations of Alcibiades left no doubt in the Spartan mind. The 
Ionian War was undertaken with the deliberate intention of destroying that empire 
whose continued existence must ever be a menace to the liberties of the Greek 
world. 

Thus the cause which Thucydides asserts to have been that of the whole war is 
the only one of the four original causes which runs through the whole period of 
twenty-seven years. Of course it is more effective at some times than at others in 
that prolonged period; but it is ever there. 

We students of Greek history have been too much inclined to treat Thucydides’ 
statement of cause as if that author had merely meant it to be applicable, or to be 
especially applicable, to the immediate beginning of the war. 

We have criticized Thucydides because we have mistaken an intention which 


the author did not live to make sufficiently clear. 
G. B. Grunpy. 


It is not always easy to condense the arguments of several pages into a few 
sentences, and no doubt condensation gives a definite and dogmatic shape to a view 
which is in the original rather more conditional; but I cannot, on reperusal of the 
passages of which Dr. Grundy complains, find myself guilty of any serious misinter- 
pretation of his argument, at any rate as I understood it. With the first remark I 
would compare the passage of p. 330 of Thucydides. ‘The two main factors in the 
position of the Athenian State were: (1) The necessity of importing corn from 
abroad; (2) the necessity of providing for the unemployed. Hence, in view of the 
precarious nature of the connexion with the Pontus, Athens could not see any power 
in the position of being able to cut her communications with Sicily ; nor could she 
for one moment contemplate the possibility of the destruction of her empire.’ The 
second remark is based on two passages on pp. 325 and 326. One is a paraphrase of 
the Corinthian argument: ‘If you let the Athenians get hold of Corcyra, the route 
to Sicily, and consequently the Sicilian corn-trade, will be in their hands. Of course, 
States like Corinth, which actually carry on that trade, will suffer most; but your 
turn will come when you are unable to obtain through Corinth that corn which you 
purchase through your manufactured and home-grown commodities.’ The other 
runs thus: ‘The attitude of the members of the Peloponnesian League is only 
explicable on the assumption that the measure which Athens had already meted out 
to Megara might in the future be meted out to them also.’ Practically speaking, 
Megara was in a state of blockade. The inverted commas of the third remark are 
intended to indicate not a quotation, but a general statement of Dr. Grundy’s position 
like those applied to Mr. Cornford’s view on the preceding sentence. It still repre- 
sents my impression of Dr. Grundy’s arguments—e.g., on pp. 412, 413. 


G. DIckIns. 
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Oct. 12. XAPITEZ Fr. Leo zum sechzigsten Geburtstag dargebvacht (Helm). 
Reviewer sketches the contents of a number of papers by L.’s former pupils. 
Sjégren’s interpretation of some passages in Cic.’s letters is warmly praised. 
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Avistoteles und seine Weltanschauung (Apelt). B.’s long familiarity with Aristotle makes 
him worth reading, even if one does not agree with him. J. Héflinger, Bobiensia. 
Handschriftliche und textkritische Untersuchungen zu den Bob. Ciceroscholien 
(Stangl). F. Steffens, Proben aus griechischen Handschriften und Urkunden. 24 Taf. in 
Lichtdruck. (Gardthausen). An introduction to the study of Greekpalaeography, 
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campaign of 197. K. Reinhardt, Hekataios von Abdeva und Demokrit. Hekataios is 
one of the sources used by Diodorus: his relation to Epicurus and Democritus: 
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C. Robert, Aphoristische Bemerkungen zu Sophokles’ "Ixvevrai. O. Viedebantt, Metro- 
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Paul Graindor, An episode in the life of Heredus Atticus. KR. Nihard, The problem 
of the Bacchanals of Euripides. An acute criticism of current interpretations. J. B. 
Poukeus, S.J., Syntax of Latin Inscriptions in Africa, VI. 3. Waltzing, The three 
principal MSS. of Tertullian’s Apology. Remainder of Syntax of Latin Inscriptions. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, etc. XXIX. 8. Ig12. 

D. Fimmen, Die Besiedlung Béotiens bis in friihgriechische Zeit. A review of 
pre-Mycenaean and Mycenaean remains in Boeotia, and the evidence for the con- 
stituents of its pre-Boeotian population. J. Draseke, Die neuen Handschriften in den 
Meteova-Klostern. On the astonishing discovery by N.’A. Béys in these Thessalian 
monasteries of 1124 MSS, including a Chrysostom dated 861-2; a 13th century 
Iliad ; 15th century MSS of Hesiod, Soph, Ajax and El., Dem. de Cor., and Aristotle 
Poetic ; a very good MS of Aristides and Themistius ; and a host of important biblical 
and patristic texts. W. Nestle, Friedrich Nietzsche und die griechische Philosophie. 


XXIX. 9. 1912. 

J. Geffcken, Antike Kulturkimpfe. An attempt to correlate the successive forms 
of the opposition of religion and ethics to lay poetry: the competition with Homer 
of the poetry of ecstasy and prophecy; the Sibyl and Apollo; Xenophanes against 
Homer and Hesiod; Plato and poetry. Then come the utilization of lay poetry by 
means of extracts and allegorizing, poems by philosophers, Jewish adaptations of 
Greek epos and drama, reflections of Plato’s dialogues and Greek romance in early 
Christian literature; till with Juvencus and Prudentius Christianity grew a Roman 
poetry of its own, while Gregory of Nazianzus and Apollinaris of Laodicea acted as 
humanists to the Christianity of the East. B. Laum, Die Entwicklung der grechischen 
Metopenbilder. The development of the artistic treatment of quadrilateral fields from 
the pottery of Cnossos and Troy to the metopes of the 6th century (33 pp., with 
illustrations; to be continued), R. M. Meyer, Kvitische Poetik, A. Klotz, review 
of E. G. Sihler’s Annals of Caesar. A. Gudeman, Das Gesprdchsdatum von Tacitus’ 
Dialogus. T.’s choice of A.D. 74-5, which does not fit the reckonings of chaps. 16 
and 17, must have something to do with the chronological reforms made by Vespasian 


in 74 (Censorinus 18. 13). 
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Philologus. LXXI. Heft 2. 1912. 

W. Frdéhner, Kleinigkeiten. Emendations in Callimachus, Babrius, Petronius, 
Martial (V. 78. 31 Claudiam sequeris ; C=aqua Claudia), etc. H. Jurenka, Pindaros 
neugefundeney Paean fiiy Abdeva. An exhaustive investigation of the subject-matter 
and circumstances of the Paean. Also a commentary with several suggestions for 
the text—e.g. érexov 1. 29. to be retained: it refers to Abderite assistance in the 
rebuilding of Athens. A. Mayer, Die Chronologie des Zenon und Kleanthes. A dis- 
cussion of the evidence given in Philodemus zepi tév ¢iAocdpwv (= Apollodorus). 
W. Bannier, Die vémischen Rechtsquellen und die sogenannten Cyriliglossen. Demonstrates 
by parallel citations, the sources of this collection of glosses. W. Soltau, Bot Diodors 
annalistische Quelle die Namen dev dltesten Volkstribunen? Comparing Livy II. 56, 58 
and Diodorus XI. 68 decides that the details in D. were mot contained in the 
annalistic source. E. v. Druffel, Papyyvus Magdola 33+6. Argues that the two 
fragments form one piece. P. Lehmann, Casstodorstudien. (1) Notices of the 
Chronicon of C. in the Middle Ages. (2) The dating of the Iustitutiones and computus 
Paschalis, with special refererence to J, Chapman’s Notes on the Early History of the 
Vulgate Gospels. E. Stemplinger, Die Etudes latines von Leconte de Lisle. De Lisle’s 
imitations of the Odes of Horace. W. H. Roscher, Die Avtemiskult von Cumae. 
Confirms Boll’s suggestion of a cult of Artemis in Cumae by Verg. Aew. vi. 35 sqq- 
Id., POopeia odey POopeia ? proposes to complete POope:.. . (Dittenberger Syll? 567) to 
pOopelas (= POopas= abortus), not POopetwy (edd.). A. Laudien, Handschriftliches zu 
den Viten Plutarchs. A. E, Schone, Zu Tacitus. Agric. 27. 5. for nom wmyrtute, sed 
occasione et arte ducts vati proposes non uirtute se, sed occastone et arte uictos vatt, Ducis= 
duct s.=duci scilicet, a gloss on wat in the preceding sentence, has ousted wictos. 
M. Manitius, Zu Sallusts Jugurytha. Readings from a text of the Jugurtha (13, 9 to 
15, 2) written at end of Rotomagensis 1470. Eb. Nestle, Lateimische Bibelstudien im 
Wittenberg 1529. An account of an edition of a portion of the Latin Bible (largely 
based on the Hebrew original) which was published in Wittenberg in 1529. W. 
Soltau, Foms Gnindungsjahy bet Ennius proposes to connect Emnnius frag. 501 with 
Livy V. 40. 2. Livy has altered the mythical chronology. E. Schweder, Plinius 
Nat. hist. III. 95. For tenueve primi . patet ... read tenuere . primus patet... 


Rheinisches Museum. LXVII. 4. 1912. 


E. Scheer, Beitviige zuv Evkldvung und Kvitik des Aischylos. Long elucidations 
and emendations of Ag. 45 ff. (in connexion with Cho. 246 ff.), 661-6, Cho. 61-81, 
269-290, 573-4, and, incidentally, of Ag. 1443-4, Cho. 361, 573-4, 995 (1003), Sept. 463, 
Eur. El, 1003, etc. W. Bannier, Zur Stilistik der dlteven gnechischen Urkunden. A 
long study of the repetitions, with or without variation, of recurrent words and 
phrases in inscriptions, and in similar documents in literary texts; and the bearings 
of this evidence on the question of excising superfluous repetitions e.g. in Lysias 
6. 44, Isaeus 3. 52, Aeschines 2. 76, 99, 3. 121, 184, 214. A. E. Anspach, Issdov 
Hispalensis ‘ Institutionum Disciplinae. A. publishes and discusses a new little tract 
by I. which he has found in a Paris MS. But the ‘Isidori de numeris’ which 
Lindsay thinks he has found at Cologne is only a compilation from I1.’s Etymologies 
andelsewhere. J. Mesk, Zur Technth der lateinischen Panegyrikey, From an analysis 
of the form and disposition of the anonymous pieces M. concludes that x (ii) and xi 
(iii) are by the same hand, and that v (viii) is akin to the speech of Eumenius, but 
that we cannot ascribe them all to a single author. O. Seeck, Pohtische Tendenz- 
geschichte im 5. Fahrhundert n. Chy. An elaborate demonstration that the Hustoria 
Augusta dates from the reign of Honorius, and reflects upon earlier times and events 
from 392 onwards. A. Brinkmann, Scriptio continua und Andeves. 1. On @s ‘so’ 
and «kav ‘at any rate” in papyri and late Greek; xav never became a mere link. 
II-VI. Words written continuously in MSS have often been wrongly misdivided, 
e.g. in Reichardt’s edition of Johannes Philoponus de opificio mundi, the Bonn edition 
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Rheinisches Museum (continued). 

of Herakleitos Homeric Problems, Hanow’s edition of Claudius Ptolemaios mepi xpit7- 
piov kat yyepovexod, Lagarde’s edition of Titus of Bostra Against the Manichees. The 
text of these works is further discussed. P. Corssen, Die Heimat dev Phomissen des 
Euripides. After dismissing Murray’s view that these Phoenician women came from 
Carthage, C. reinterprets 202-213, taking ‘va xatevdoOnv as an unreal final clause. 
J. M. Stahl, Nachivag iiber die ciopopd. An arithmetical supplement to his article 
(see C. Q. 1912, p. 277). M. Wallies, ’Ogdvpuyxos-Schrift. ChACeOeigi2 piss: 
K. Preisendanz, Anth. Pal. V. 191. The durrodv ypdppo of Lvpykociwy is ov (cr): 
invert this, and the courtesan becomes a pig. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. Vol. 40. No.4. 1912. 

A. Gandiglio, Observations on the Syntax of Concord in Latin. Details with exx. 
1. Several infinitives as subjects. Predicate is in sing. unless plurality is insisted 
on. 2. Several abstract subjects in masc. Sall., Livy, Tac., Aur. Victor, Lactan- 
tius have exx. of pred. adj. in meutey plural where generic force of neuter is not 
insisted on. So Livy 10. 4. 10. 3. If subject is a noun only used in plural, a noun, 
as predicate or in apposition, will not be in plural, unless it is of common gender 
(e.g. dux) or has distinct forms for both genders (magist-er, -va). 4. Names of places 
conjoined with common names. A (1) If the subject is the name of a town, etc., and 
is accompanied by a noun signifying an inhabited place (urbs, etc.), the predicate agrees 
with the latter, though sometimes there is constyuctio ad sensum, the inhabitants being 
put for the habitat. (2) Otherwise, it agrees with the subject. B (1) If the subject 
is a common noun, followed by a proper one, the predicate agrees with the common 
noun, though here too constructio ad sensum occurs. In Livy 4. 61. 6 *‘ Volscorum 
oppidum’ is an interpolation. 5, The same principles apply to cases where there is 
a participle or adjective, also in apposition. Exceptions, ‘oppidum Nisibis... . 
distantem...’ Tac. A. 15. 5. ‘Corioli, Volscorum oppidum, capti.. .’ Val. 
Max. 4. 3. 4, are very rare. 6. So where a relative or demonstrative pronoun 
follows, it agrees with the common noun. 7. Constructio ad sensum dominates where 
the proper name is that of a person—e.g. Cic. Tusc. 1. 77 ‘deliciae meae, Dicae- 
archus ... dissensit. 8. When lus etc. (=plus etc. quam) are followed by an 
expression of number, the predicate agrees with this and not with the Plus. 
L. Pareti, Contributions to the History of the Hannibalic War (concluded). § 7 On the 
route of Hannibal from Trasimene to Gereonium. Hannibal must have passed from 
the neighbourhood of Cales by the road from Calvi to the neighbourhood of Riardo. 
The Roman army that was to intercept him would be partly on the hills to the E. 
towards Vesciano and Zuni, and partly on those in front, or on Monte Maro, while 
the cattle with faming horns were driven along the road from Calvi to Rocchetta. 
Issuing from the pass, H. would go to the W. of Riardo and E. of Pietravairano, and 
so reach that of Allifae at the foot of the chain of Matese. § 8 Operations near 
Gereonium. P. argues that the engagement of G. has been duplicated and that this 
accounts for the statement of the sources that Fabius and Minucius were dictators 
simultaneously. Gereonium is Castel Dragonera. ‘The account of the events of 
217 adopted by Polybius had already been doctored in the interests of Fabius. 
§ g Chronology of the War. If we do not demand extreme accuracy, which is 
not to be expected from ancient writers, the dates of the events are fairly certain. 
P. gives them in chronological order. O. Nazari, Latin and Greek etymologies 
(continued). Lat. Sab. ancus (ancilla), Gr. dyxévous (Hes.) and Sidkoves (from dia + 
ax-ovos, Cf, Sunvexis, etc.). But ey-Kovetv, éy-Kovis, éyKovntt, dkovitt are connected with 
conor. élogium is not from éAcyeiov, but from etAoyia, ludus (Joidos) is connected with 
laedo, diOos. niger, properly ‘dirty,’ is from rt. mgu, ‘wash,’ in vifw, xép-viBov, etc. 
Compare Adpa, L. lutum, by ovo, lauo. E. L. De Stefani, Menand. Fab. Inc, I. 
(Korte, p. 95) Redistribution of the dialogue in vv. 17-19. 
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Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 1912. 

12 Aug. J. Heckenbach, De nuditate sacva sacrisque vinculis (W. Nestle). ‘An 
excellent work.’ K.Conradt, Die metrische und vhythmische Komposition der Komodien 
des Aristophanes (K. Loschhorn). Part 3 (Wasps, Peace, Ecclestazusae, and Plutus). 

1g Aug. (double number). H. Francotte, Mélanges de droit public grec (Fr. Cauer). 
A collection of various contributions. A. Leissner, Die platonische Lehre von den 
Seelenteilen (G. Lehnert). ‘Essentially furthers our knowledge of Platonic psy- 
chology.’ Manilit Astronomicon, lib. II, rec. A. E. Housman (M. Manitius), ‘Contains 
all that is important for criticism of the text.’ 

2Sept. Fr. Pfister, Der Reliquienkult im Altertum. I (H. Steuding). This part 
deals with the objects of the cult ; the second will deal with their nature and history. 
Taciti Historiarum libri, rec. C, D. Fisher (Ed. Wolff). ‘Has many corrections of 
Halm.’ P. Riewald, De imperatorum Romanorum cum certis dis et compavatione et aequa- 
tione (E. Hohl). ‘A careful and diligent collection of material.’ 

9g Sept. P. Scheller, De hellenistica historiae conscribendae arte (A. v. Mess). ‘A 
valuable dissertation.’ 

16 Sept. W.H. Buckler and D. M. Robinson, Greek inscriptions from Sardis. 1 
(W. Larfeld). ‘Of the highest interest.’ T. R. Holmes, Caesar's conquest of Gaul. 
Second edition (Ed. Wolft), ‘A standard work.’ Th. Kipp, Humanismus und Recht- 
wissenschaft (Th, Opitz). ‘This excellent exposition.’ 

23 Sept. H. Ahlers, Die Vertvautenrolle in der griechischen Tvagodie (K. Busche). 
‘A good and wide survey of this subject.’ E. Stechert, De Catonis quae dicuntur 
distichis (M. Manitius). ‘A thoroughly sound dissertation.’ 

30 Sept. R. Vetschera, Zuyv griechischen Pardnese (H. Mutschmann). ‘A survey 
remarkable for perspicuity.’ 

7 Oct. M. Croiset, Observations sur la légende primitive d’ Ulysse (W. Dorpfeld). 
‘Worth reading.’ P. J. Enk, Ad Propertit carmina commentarius criticus ( O. Githling). 
‘To be most warmly commended.’ G. Heidrich, Rutilius Namatianus (M. Manitius). 

14 Oct. Jsocrates, Cyprian orations, by E. S. Forster (J. Tolkiehn). ‘ Well 
adapted for upper classes and students.’ Gr. Lazié, Uber die Entstehung von Ciceros 
Schrift De legibus (W. Isleib). 

21 Oct. J. Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfeldey 3. Band: Italien und Afrika. 1. Italien 
von J. Kromayer; 2. Afrika von G. Vieth (R. Grosse) I. 

28 Oct. J. Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfeldey (R. Grosse) II]. D. Brock, Studies 
in Fronto and his age, with an appendix on African Latinity, illustrated by selections from the 
correspondence of Fronto (C. Weyman). ‘ Does equal honour to the diligence and the 
good heart of the authoress.’ 

4 Nov. R. Pagenstecher, Unterttalische Grabdenkmdley (H. Lamer). ‘Makes a 
great field of antique civilization accessible to us.’ L. Havet, Manuel de critique 
verbale appliquée aux textes latins (Th. Stang). Severely criticized. 

11 Nov. W. Deonna, L’Archéologie. Sa valeur, ses méthodes, 1, III (H. L, 
Urlichs). ‘A very comprehensive and learned work.’ R. Hirzel, Plutarch (B. v. 
Hagen). ‘Shows a thorough knowledge of Plutarch.’ 

18 Noy. J. Kohler und E. Ziebarth, Das Stadtvecht von Gortyn und seme Bezte- 
hungen zum gemeingriechischen Rechte (Fr. Cauer). ‘Greatly furthers our knowledge of 
Greek life.’ E. Wolf, Sentenz und Reflexion ber Sophokles (S. Mekler). A contribution 
to his poetical technique. 

25 Nov. W. Havers, Untersuchungen zuv Kasussyntax der widogermamschen 
Sprachen (R. Wagner), ‘Deserves to be read.’ W. Ridgeway, Minos the Destroyer 
vathey than the Creatoy of the so-called ‘Minoan’ culture of Cnossos (E. Reisinger). A 
criticism of Evans. ‘Has not convinced me.’ O. Blank, Die Einsetzung dey Dreissig 
zu Athen im Jahre 404 v. Chy.(Fr. Cauer). ‘A thorough and comprehensive examina- 
tion of sources.’ 
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LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. IV. Band, 1 and 2 Heft. 1912. 


K. Witte discusses The Origin of the Ionic Hexametey, which was made up of 
(1) a dactylic Vierhebey ending in a disyllabic word, (2) a Zweiheber ; this accounts 
for the frequency of bucolic diaeresis in the Homeric poems (60 per cent.). (1) was 
occasionally used as a separate line by early Greek poets, e.g. Alcman in fr. 16 in 
Bergk’s Anthol. Lyrica (ed. Crusius). E. Fraenkel, Gvaeca-Latina ; notes on Iterattves 
and Blends; Oéuis; KkAjtev; dudiavaxrifew; -x- and -v- suffixes; vixos; Kvqoris ; 
paxifew [cf ‘to shin’]; primoves ; hibernum. FF, Hartmann, The Treatment of Latin 
Word-families in Teaching, with examples to show how much can be done to illustrate 
ancient life by tracing the history of word-groups. P. Kretschmer, A Greek Inscription 
on an Apulian Vase. A. Rosenberg and G. Herbig contribute two articles on the 
Etruscan language, and M. Lambertz deals at great length with the Super-nomen 1m 
the Roman Empire, including a collection of such names topographically arranged, 
e.g. [dios lovAros ‘Eppas 6 cat Mepxovpios (Bithynia). 

F. Skutsch, The Latin Accent ; maintains the current theory of a stress accent 
(1) on the first syllable in early Latin and (2) on the penult or antepenult in the 
classical period. The early accent is due to the influence of Etruscan, which had 
a strong stress on the first syllable of each word. So-called ‘ vowel-weakening’ in 
Latin is due to the colouring by neighbouring sounds of vowels almost destroyed by 
initial stress, e.g. conscando >conscydo>conscendo cf. scabnololom >scabylom > scabenlom > 
scabellum. The expiratory character of the classical accent is proved by the coinci- 
dence of the verse-ictus and word-ictus in the ‘ scenic poets.’ 


IV. Band, 3 Heft. 1912. 


K. Witte, Vowel-contvaction in Homey. The later Ionic forms in Homer are not 
mere ‘concessions to the spoken language of the poet’s day, but were introduced 
only where pre-existing analogous forms not only justified but even called for their 
presence.’ The writer sharply criticizes and rejects the conclusions arrived at by 
Bechtel in his Vowel-contvaction in Homer (1908). J. Wackernagel, On Pind. Pyth. 
4. 250; -ddiov ; dcov dcov. Nachmanson, On -ywv-. A. Debrunner explains émvotovos 
as éri tiv otcav ypyepav ‘for the day in question,’ E. Lofstedt, Notes on some passages 
of classical and vulgay Latin. V. Ussani, Aviamne= Ariadne. R. Methner, On aliquis 
and quisquam. F. Weidner finds a Sumerian origin for BdpBapos. R. C. Kent 
discusses the orthographic rules of Lucilius; W.A. Baehrens and H. Petersson 
contribute notes on various Greek and Latin words and constructions. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXX. Band, 5 Heft and Anzeiger. 1912. 


F. Sommer, The Indogermanic Personal Pronoun. Among other hypotheses S. 
maintains the priority of the short vowel in jyiv tytv; Od. 23, 211, and 16, 171 are 
cases of metrical lengthening. E. Schwyzer, Etymologies: dyavos; kat’ avrnotw; 
yada; évapa; éoOrjs; waiw; tddas. After a full index to the volume come reviews 
of (1) L. Gautier, La Langue de Xénophon (Meltzer); very favourable; the book is 
said to be valuable as an investigation of the non-Attic element in X., especially in 
its insistence on the dialectical origin of words generally regarded as loans from the 
language of poetry. (2) C. E. Bennet, Syntax of Early Latin. Vol. i. (W. Havers); 
slight praise and much trenchant criticism of the author’s mechanical method and 
neglect of the obvious parallels to Plautine usage afforded by the Italic dialects. 
(3) C. W. Mendell, Sentence Connection in Tacitus (Meltzer); very favourable; the 
book is a real help to a better understanding of T. as an artist and psychologist. 
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Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung. XLV. 2. 

tF. Solmsen, Wieder einmal KavéavAas. The first member of the compound 
<*hun- seems to indicate that in Thraco-Phrygian the palatal was replaced by a 
velar guttural in such cases, cf. Lett, kuna. E. W. Fay, Composition or Suffixation. 
I. It is shown that in apparent derivatives by means of the ‘suffixes’ -igo, -ugo, -ago, 
in Latin, we have really compounds. II. The Latin suffix -(u)lentus. Vinolentus, 
‘made violent by wine,’ is modelled on wmolentus, itself an extension of *wdolus 
<*wiuolus: wuelleve on the analogy of its semantic opposite Jlentus. Opwulentus 
<*ope-polentus < *pollentus : pollens. Corpulentus =corpt-pollens. Pestilens < *pesti-tulans. 
W. Prellwitz. Lat. hovveum, ‘winter store,’ is formed from the loc. of hovvuwm, ‘the 
inhospitable season’: yxépaos, as caued, from cawet-, etc, A. Zimmerman, Das Suffix 
-ercus im Latein. The praenomina mdmus, mamercus<mdmarcus (cf. Méppapos, mam- 
marvius) belong to mama, mamma, so marcus to ma. Similar formations are lupercus 
<*luparcus, nowerca<*noueva<noua on analogy of alteva. W. S[chulze], Awpreds 
Awpipdyxov, cf. Kor. Aopivaxos or Awpipaxos. Kpadpa<xpyoépa is an Elean form. F. 
Bechtel, Evetvische Namen. W. Prellwitz, zu idg. ap(e)lo-, ‘ Kraft, Hilfe.’ The Elean 
name TevriarAos is a compound of Tevre-: teuwtd, and amAos: ’ArédXwv, "AoA 
O.N. af. E. Fraenkel, Zur Geschichte dey Verbal-nomina auf -ovo- -cia. Collection and 
discussion of examples. avoxei, a loc. like vyrowwe/, etc., with racovdei supports the 
view that mavoixig, tacovdig, etc., were originally locatives. W. S[chulze], Osh. 
amfret. K. Meister, Genetrix, monitrix u. Veywandtes. Discussion of the penul- 
timate vowel in Latin words ending in -etvix, -itvix. W. S[chulze], Osk. deiuatud 
uw. lat. diues. Diues means ‘favoured by the gods,’ ‘rich,’ cf. Sl. bogati. XPyvorovs. 
Here »=4 not é. The Hesychian odaviov is a short form. 
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THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


APIS Ly 1913. 


Peer Or THE SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS. 


THIS paper is an attempt to show that considerations similar to those 
which have been applied by the present writer to the Suppliants* throw more 
light than is generally admitted on the construction and dramatic value ot 
the Septem. The criticism of Dr. Verrall,? whom I cannot mention without 
a deep sense of gratitude and sorrow, and the edition by Prof. Tucker, have 
made it unlikely that any careful student will without argument dismiss the 
play as uninteresting. We are no longer content to remark that ‘the scene 
between Eteocles and the Chorus is dramatically unnecessary,’ * that ‘in the 
episode, vv. 370-708, which is the centre and kernel of the Seven against Thebes, 
we look in vain for action,’4 that ‘there is no drama proper except between 
Antigone and the Herald.’5 Such remarks correspond to the first impression 
of a modern reader, but it is the business of the critic to answer, if he can, 
the question what qualities of the work made it interesting and exciting to 
the ancient audience. In what I have to say I hope to supplement, not to 
attack, the answers given by the scholars whom I have named. So far as the 
mechanical structure of the drama is concerned Dr. Verrall’s interpretation, 
as modified but in the main accepted by Prof. Tucker,® needs no defence.’ At 
the outset Eteocles has no reason to expect that his brother will be one of the 
seven leaders of the assault, nor is there any reason to assume that Eteocles 
will himself be one of the defending champions. It is the panic of the women 
that makes him announce his intention of fighting. Again, in the central 
scene, the improbable behaviour of the Messenger in describing the Seven 


1 See C.Q., October, 1911, vol. v., pp. 220 sqq. 

2 In his edition and in his notice of Prof. 
Tucker’s work, C. R., 1908, vol. xxii., p. 249. 

3 P. Richter. 

4 Muff: cf. Schmid in Christ’s Gr. Lit, Gesch. 
I. i, p.292. For the inadequacy of such criti- 
cism see H. Weil, Drame Antique, pp. 29 Sqq.; 
yet Weil can say (Aesch. ii., p. 15) ‘uno tantum 
uersu ad tragicum fatorum nexum reuocamur.’ 

5 Hartung. 


NO. II. VOL. VII. 


6 See for instance Tucker’s notes on vv. 269, 
636, and cf. W. G. Headlam, On Editing 
Aeschylus, p. 87. 

7 See Dr. Verrall’s restatement of his view in 
C. R., 1908, vol. xxii., p. 249, and Mr, Bayfield’s 
admirable summary in C. R., 1904, vol. xviii., 
p. 160. As originally stated, Dr. Verrall’s inter- 
pretation was misleading, for it seemed to imply 
that the drama depended on military dispositions 
and on a nice derangement of plans, 


F 
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Champions singly and seriatim was dramatically necessary: it was essential, 
however improbable, that the name of Polyneices should be reserved to the 
end, that his challenge should come to Eteocles as a surprise and shock. For 
the apparent waste of time involved Aeschylus gives a naif excuse (354 Weil): 
for the greater improbability, the long and formal interchange of rhetoric, no 
excuse is given. If the absurdity was noticed by an audience accustomed, 
as Tucker has said, to a rhetorical epic convention, and delighting generally 
in oratory and particularly in descriptions of martial equipment, it might have 
been justified, as Verrall said, by the dramatic moment to which it was the 
necessary condition. But I do not believe that it was noticed. I do not 
believe that the panic of the women and the recital seviatim of the names ot 
the champions were felt by the audience to be a part of the fatal working of 
the Curse: simply, they are the means by which Aeschylus contrives to make 
the crisis appear natural and inevitable. The poet has arranged a series of 
coincidences in order that that situation may plausibly be brought about: he 
has not laid stress on the fact that they are coincidences, nor does he mean 
the audience to feel any particular interest in the coincidences as such. 

If this account is true, we must admit that the central scene, though in 
the analysis of the poet’s method it is found to be a deliberate device for 
producing the crisis, is not for that reason justified as drama. Tucker has 
given reason for supposing that the Athenian audience would nevertheless 
have found the scene excellent as poetry and for its rhetoric. But the rhetoric 
of Aeschylus is generally dramatic,! and this scene also, I believe, has a 
dramatic value if we remember that to a Greek at the time of Aeschylus 
events are brought about not only by what men do but by what they say. In 
the Suppliants the use of the right words first to Zeus, then to the King, 
secures the safety of the daughters of Danaus. In the matter of prayer, as in 
magic, we understand the importance of using good words; in events of daily 
life—it is a commonplace—euphemism was a consideration of greater import- 
ance with the Greeks than with us. 

Of Sophocles Mr Mackail has remarked that a ‘ keen exquisite sense of 
language, of the potency and inexhaustible significance of the word is always 
present with him. In the Oedipus at Colonus the power of the word—‘ the 
little word,’ cpysxpos Adyos—is a recurrent note. Language, to one who had 
been working in it with exquisite truth and delicacy for half a century, has 
become something awful.’ He might have added, that with Athenians of 
the fifth century in general the sense of the potency and significance of words 
was always present. Many phrases in Sophocles and elsewhere, which seem 
strange to us, are natural, almost conventional, expressions of this sense. 
Thus, in the Oedipus Tyrannus, when the King has consulted the Oracle to 
learn by what means he may save the city, in Greek a natural expression for 


1 Cf. my remarksinC.Q., October, 1911, vol.v., | epico-lyrical composition of the play, or of 
p. 228. Nothing that I say there or here affects Brun’s remarks (Lit. Portrdt. p. 56) on the 
the value of such an analysis as is made by M.P. characters, 

Nilsson (Neue Jahybb., xxvii., 1911, p. 626) of the 2 Lectures on Greek Poetry, p. 150. 
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“by what means’ is 6 te Spav +) ti dwvdyv, just as in P.V. 686 ri xpn Spav7’ 4 
Aéyovra ... and in Cho. 315 ri ddevos n TL péEas tuxoup’ ... (the expression 
used by the suppliants who would summon Agamemnon to his revenge) ;1 
cf. Hom. A 394-5. The Greeks in fact not only contrast Adyos and épyor, 
Bovrai and épya as different sides of the activity of man, but couple them as 
together making up that whole activity. We must beware of attributing to 
the peculiar sensitiveness of Sophocles expressions which are in fact simply 
Greek. To a Greek hearer there is nothing odd or unusual in phrases like 
ovTos dé Tis NOy@ TE Kal cOEven (i.e. Bovry te Kal épyows) xpate? 68, movodca Kal 
Néyouoa 364. Even so anyone who carefully reads the Oedipus Coloneus with 
Mr Mackail’s remark in his mind can hardly fail to admit that the ‘little 
word ’ is here treated as peculiarly significant: it is in fact one of the binding 
poetical motives of a dramatically rather disjointed play. Many isolated 
phrases, really significant, might be added to those to which Mr Mackail 
refers (443, 569, 620): see, for example, 46, 74, 138, 293, 550 and 1351, 624, 
1128. In many cases it is difficult to say whether any special significance is 
meant to be felt: but in general Mr Mackail’s observation is just. #2 the 
whole play ¢s full of the immense significance of the spoken word. The silence 
of the Grove of the Eumenides is relevant to the drama: the name of Oedipus, 
wrung from him by the questions of the villagers, fills them with fear: the 
divine voice summons him to rest. It is partly this sense of the significance 
of speech and silence that gives value to the cursing of Polyneices and to the 
injunction of secrecy upon Theseus. 

Now we know (especially from the Electra) that it was a habit of 
Sophocles to make use of topics and phrases from older dramatists, investing 
them by more or less subtle modifications with new meaning and poetical 
value. It is probable that this motif of the significant word, natural enough 
to Greek thought, was already when Sophocles wrote his play associated 
especially with the legend of Oedipus. Whether the peculiar use of the 
motif which appears in the Oedipus Coloneus implies that to the artist in words 
‘language has become something awful,’ it is perhaps rash to conjecture. At 
any rate, in the Oedipus Tyrannus the same motif is not without significance.2 
The whole play is nothing but the emerging from darkness of a terrible doyos. 
Throughout the play Oedipus wrings from unwilling speakers words which in 


the end prove fatal. 


1 Prof. Murray’s ‘bitter task’ ignores the 
conventional character of this expression. His 
theory that Oedipus is hinting at a possible 
command to die for the city is not justified by 
Sophocles, and indeed would somewhat diminish 
the effect of the play. At the outset Oedipus is 
the strong, calm helper of a broken people: 
everything is devised to show how great and safe 
he seems to be. 

Consider the living oracles of 151-7, 476, the 
irony of 296 ovd’ éres poet, 545, 706, 1147, the 
words of Teiresias rising from Aéyw 412 (cf. 449) 


His own wild words sting Teiresias into utterance of his 


to dpd 418 and the climax Bofjs 420, and notice 
especially 324 6p& yap ode col rd ody pdyny’ lov 
mpos katpdv. It is the wicked words of Jocasta 
which terrify the chorus 864, 884. Notice how 
dramatically mply ido.u’ dp8dv émos 505 is caught 
up by Creon’s delv’ én 513 just as xaxlay 512 by 
kaxés 521. Oedipus was started on his journey 
by ‘a chance missile of reproach’ (Jebb on 
784). His own words invoked his doom 1381. 
Observe how Iocasta says rd rijs réxns Kxparel, 
and Oedipus aida rijs rixns (977, 1080), each just 
before knowledge of the truth. 
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dreadful secret. The interest of the scene with Teiresias lies here, and is 
quite independent of questions as to the fitness of Teiresias for his sacred 
office. In this scene is enacted on a small scale a drama similar to that of 
the whole tragedy: as in the whole, so in the part, the impetuousness of 
Oedipus drags to light the fatal meaning of Apollo’s oracle. The famous 
Chorus, in which the Oracle is personified and lives, strikes the dominant note 
of the whole poem. 

In the Septem also, oracles of Apollo and wild words of Oedipus, 
obscure at first—save to the audience—are translated into disastrous fact. 
Unfortunately, since the Oedipus of Aeschylus is lost, we cannot tell how far 
Sophocles in his treatment is working upon Aeschylean stuff. It must be 
clear, however, to any reader who has studied the Septem in the light, for 
instance, of Tucker’s Introduction,} that the figure of Oedipus dominates the 
trilogy. As his begetting was the ruin of Laius, so his curse is the ruin of his 
sons. The Chorus at the crisis of the drama merely puts into new and ill- 
omened? words the themes which have coloured the whole trilogy: Laius 
’"ArroAXwvos ... Tpls elrévTos ... Bia disobeyed, xpatnbels éx dirwv aBoudav, 
and had issue Oedipus; Oedipus married his mother and had issue; trapdvova 
auvaye vuupious ppev@rers® .. ., émel 8 aptippwv éyéveTo . . . TEKVOIS EpHKeV 

. TiKpoyA@aoous apds. It is evident that here already we have the sense 
of the potency and inexhaustible significance of words which leads to such 
remarkable developments in Sophocles. 

The legend, then, and the atmosphere of the trilogy make it certain that 
a Greek audience will find effectual working for good and evil, not cnly in the 
acts but also in the words of the performers. But there is another considera- 
tion which must be remembered if we are to realize how dramatic the play 
must have seemed. The Laios presented the sin and ruin of Laius: in the 
Oedipus the sin and ruin of Oedipus involve the ruin of his wife and the cursing 
of his family: in the Septem the family is ruined through the Curse, and the 
City is involved in the peril—dédarna Sé adv Bactredou pr) Tors Sapacb7.* 
As in the third part of the Ovesteza our interest in the house of Agamemnon is 
raised to the plane of patriotism, so in the Septem, the City as well as Eteocles 
claims our sympathy and interest. In the Eumenides indeed our interest in 
Orestes is swamped by our greater interest in Athens and Athenian Institu- 
tions: in the Septem the double interest involves no such lack of unity— 
peTa yap padKxapas Kal Avds ioxdy | 6d¢ Kadpeiwv jpv&e modw. . ., true words 
and an admirable ending for the play, whether or not the lines were written by 
Aeschylus. Eteocles saves his city, but himself he does not save: that is the 


1 Especially pp. xxv-xxix. 

2 And therefore dramatic: see Tucker’s note 
on v. 820, excellent so far as concerns the 
dramatic effect of 707-776, whatever may be 
thought of his interpretation of 820 itself, 

3 It is true of course that Oedipus married 
through dyvo.a, not through wapdvoa; but this is 
a refinement of modern criticism. If the order 


of the words is not enough, dpri¢pwy makes it 
clear that Oedipus, not Laius, is meant. 

4 It is the importance of this new interest that 
justifies the doublet wéds céowora lines, It is 
impossible to say whether odfew wéduv (in 734) is 
or is not a modification of the oracle to suit the 
patriotic development of the play. 
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tragedy. The interest of the audience in the fate of the city was of course 
made keener by the memory of the Persians,! and, as Prof. Tucker has pointed 
out, by the fact that the fortification of the Acropolis was at this time a burning 
question of Athenian policy. The memory of the Persians moreover explains 
those references to a foreign tongue which led both Verrall and Tucker in 
different ways to think that Aeschylus was consciously or unconsciously deal- 
ing with ethnology. Cadmeia is a Greek city besieged by wicked invaders; 
Polyneices like Hippias is an exiled prince on whose behalf these invaders 
come; there is no need to talk of an ancient Northern Hellas, or to suppose 
that the Cadmeans ‘though Cadmus was a Phoenician’ claimed to be as 
‘Greek as the Achaeans.’ Words and phrases like érepoOpdw, bOdyyov ‘EXXdSos, 
BapBapov tporov are alive, and suggest no thoughts of ethnology to an 
audience which remembers the burning of Athens by the Persians? 

Eteocles, then, though he sinned and was killed, saved the city. But 
how? His first words give the answer. The late Dr. Headlam used to say 
that the first words of an Aeschylean play struck a keynote of the symphony : 
in the Suppliants Zevs, in the Agamemnon Oecovs, in the Libation-bearers to the 
Dead *Epp} xOove, in the Eumenides rp@tov pev ... Taiav, in the Prometheus, 
the story of the suffering Titan, X@ovds, and in this play ‘ Citizens of Cadmus.’ 
He might have added that the whole of the first sentence is sometimes 
significant: Oeovs pev aitd Tavs’ draddaynY Tévev, (and Clytaemnestra says 
éy® Kal od Ojocouev Kpatobyte THvSe Swpdtwv Kards), Leds pev adixtop émidou 
> “Epuh xOovie tratpe’ éromtevov 
4 


mpoppovas ... Aiav 5é AiTobcat xYOdva. . 
Kpatn | cwtip yevod pot cvppayds 7 aitoupévw.* So here, as Kdduwouv modirae 
stands for the fact that this is the drama not only of Eteocles, but also of the 
mons, so the first sentence of Eteocles is full of significance to those who have 


lately heard the Curse of Oedipus : 


Kdépov rronditat, xpi Eye TA Kaipia 


doTis Puddooel TPAyos. .. . 


Now it is true that mpdyos is not exactly wpa£is nor exactly épyov, but we miss 
much of the significance of these words if we translate with Tucker ‘cause.’ 
Ta Kaipta means, as Tucker says, both ‘ briefly’ and ‘to the point’; but it 
means more than that.° The order of the words stresses Aéyeev and connects 
it, by chiasmus, with mpdyos. It is the part of a good general to speak 
as well as do 7a xaipia. To Eteocles the words mean little more than 
Prof. Tucker’s ‘excuse for his peremptory orders.’ To the audience they 


1 See Tucker, Introduction, pp. xlv-xlvi and 
notes on vv. 98, 149; Weil, vol. ii., p. xiv. 

2 The barbaric blazons make the matter clearer 
still. Plut. Themist, 8, 1 (to which Tucker refers 
in his note on v, 385) odre mA70n ved obre Kdopor 
kal Napmrpdryres ériojpwv odte Kpavyal Kopmrwdels 7} 
BdpBapo raaves éxoval re dewvdv. 

3 For this see my article on the Supplices (C. Q., 
1911). I should have added there an acknow- 


ledgment to Prof. Murray (Greek Epic, pp. 108, 
291). I had forgotten that I was indebted to 
him for my interpretation of d@ixtwp, and only 
remembered my indebtedness when I read the 
second edition of the Greek Epic. 

4 For this see my article on Politics in the 
Frogs, J. H. S. vol, xxx., 1910, p. 256. 

5 Cf. Blomfield, who quotes Hesych. kalpia 
opera. 
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mean more. They know that it is the part of a good general to make well- 
omened speeches as well as good military dispositions. Every word that 
Eteocles speaks is fraught with good or evil to himself and his city. 
His next remark has a tragic significance vaguely felt by hearers who 

know, of course, that he is doomed— 

el ev yap ev mpdEaipev, aitia Peovd 
(precisely what will happen), 

ei 0’ av6’, 0 un yévorTo, cuupopa TUL, 

’Ereoxnéns adv eis ToAUS .. . 
‘Eteocles,’ will be the cry. A disaster 7s to happen, not indeed the fall of the 
city to avert which he so piously prays, but his own disaster, of which he does 
not think. And in the saving of the city, and the lamentation for the actual 
oupgpopa, the name of Eteocles will indeed resound. Zeus adreEnrnpios will 


prove his title to the name, as Eteocles prays. But Eteocles himself bears a 
name of omen. After the event the Chorus sing (812, 3) 


,’ an pe / \ a 
op0as KAT ET OVUMLLAV KAb TONUVELKELS 


a / 
@dovT’ aceBet Svavoia. 


Not only Polyneices, but Eteocles also dies cat’ érwvupiav.1 The brothers 
were named (as Aias from the Eagle) for good omen, but their names prove 
evil after all. Of Polyneices we need not speak. But it is important to realize 
that Eteocles, the Man of Fame, as Polyneices is the Man of Strife, dies 
according to his name, from a false sense of honour, a desire for ev«Aeia that is 
really ducxAées. He wins evxdeta by dying for his city: he pursues ev«Aeta in 
his frenzied acceptance of his brother’s challenge. This first mention of his 
name is not simply a device for introducing him to the audience, though it is 
also that: it is a first striking of the note which is heard in its full significance 
at line 685 ovr’ evxreiav épeis. Tucker assigns 670-672 to the Messenger, 
but his reasons do not appear to me convincing. eliep xaxov maou tis does 
not mean for Eteocles (though it does perhaps for the audience) ‘if one must 
die,’ but rather ‘if one has to endure an evil in any case’ at any rate let it 
be without cowardice. Avcyvvn means not merely disgrace, and the horror 
of disgrace, but also specially cowardice, and the sense of honour which avoids 
it.2, Thucydides shows that clearly enough. Eteocles, like Agamemnon,’ can 
say ti T@vd’ dvev kaxov. To fight means to fight his own brother: to refuse 
means, apparently, cowardice and disgrace. Either course is evil Papeta pév 
Knp TO py TiOécOar..., he might say, Bapeia 8’ ef... And so, in order to 
avoid To aicypov, and to win evxArcia, Eteocles chooses to fight. | 

This first speech is indeed full of touches and suggestions whose signifi- 
cance becomes apparent only in the course of the drama. It is not without 
the intention of the poet, for example, that in line 605, just before the crisis of 


- 1 Hence the plural: there is no need to sup- 2 Cf. Thuc. v. 111, quoted by Headlam, and 
pose with Weil that a line is lost, i, 84. 3 Agam, 206 sqq. 
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his fate, the hero speaks of Loxias, 6 ceyuvds E8S5ouayéras, who is to take for his 
own the Seventh Gate, as one who gure? cvyay 7) Néyew Ta Kaipva. Notice again 
in passing the care with which the rhetoric is constructed. Lines 1-9 begin 
and end with Cadmus (Tucker has well remarked that KaSye‘ov 7éXe implies a 
special claim on the gods"), Kdéuov woditas being answered by KaSpelwv ménev. 
Similarly, the second paragraph begins with ipuas 88 ypr) (which repeats the 
xpy of line r) and ends with ypéos tdde (a consideration which should make 
us careful before we interpret yévoucOe as part of an elaborate continued 
metaphor). So also 21 viv pev ... eb péres Oeds begins a fresh rhetorical 
paragraph which ends in ed rede? Oeds. These are not merely devices for 
making the speech a piece of sounding oratory—they have their effect on the 
dramatic value as a pious (therefore effectual, salutary) utterance, promising 
good on the whole, yet not without hints of evil. As the first paragraph 
appeals to Zeus and the second to Earth 4) ravdoxodca x.7.r., so the third 
begins and ends with @eés. This is no accident.2 In line 69, after the 
Messenger has delivered his report, the prayer of Eteocles begins @ Zed te cai 
yf} Kat ToNccovyot Oeoit. The Messenger’s speech has hints of the barbarism, 
pride, and fatal destiny of the assailants. There is one point which appears 
to have escaped the notice of commentators. The Oath of 46-48, 


x / \ 
n Tod KaATATKApAS 
Bévres Natrafew daotv Kaduclwv Bia 
} a 


 yhv Oavorres tTHVvSE hupace hove, 


is skilfully interpreted against the Confederates by the immediate mention of 
the pvnpeta which they are fastening to the chariot of Adrastus. 6’ of M. 
emphasizes this point: 6’ of Stobaeus slightly obscures it. 

The panic of the women which follows is designed, first of course to 
stimulate the imagination of the audience, to suggest the stress and the 
emotion of a city in peril; it also, as Verrall observed, advances the mechani- 
cal plot by inducing Eteocles to announce his intention of fighting. But it 
has a place in the more important moral drama as well. The evil-omened 
cries of the women constitute a danger, not only because they are a source of 
disorder and are calculated to discourage the fighting men, but also and chiefly 
for the simple reason that they are ill-omened, unlucky. With this danger 
Eteocles has to deal. At first he is carried away by anger, and it seems as if 
he will ruin all by a combination of tyrannical brutality and impiety. He is 
surely wicked, and intended to be thought wicked, when, in line 180 he 
threatens a death by stoning. In A gam. 1615, the same threat is clearly hubristic, 
and so in Soph. Ant. 36, the order of Creon is meant to be thought arbitrary 
and tyrannical. In his passion, moreover, Eteocles is in danger of slighting 


1 In 288-290 Acoyeve’s . . . Kaduoyerf, each In 128 not ‘ though we are sprung of your blood 
word is significant. Tucker has a good note, but we worship,’ but ‘because of it we worship (and 
does not connect the two words in his transla- have a claim to be heard).’ 
tion, Transl.: ‘As you are sprung from Zeus, 2 Cf, 260-6. Tucker well explains the repetition 
save us... for we are sprung from Cadmus.’ there. Cf. Wecklein, Studien zu A. (1872), p. 54. 
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the gods. ‘We were terrified,’ say the women. ‘Well,’ he answers, ‘if 
sailors run about vaguely from end to end of their ship, what good is that ?’ 
The answer of the Chorus is a rebuke and a necessary rebuke, ‘ Our running 
about was not vague—it was to the ancient images of the gods I ran (in the 
gods I put my trust) when I heard .. . in that crisis my terror caught me 
away, and it was to prayers to Heaven that I turned.’ The emphasis of all 
this is on datpovwy, Geoto. and, by a regular chiasmus of stress, on paxdpwv 
. adxdv It is due to the constant reminders from the Chorus of the 
importance of reverence to the gods that Eteocles passes from anger and 
danger? to the perfectly correct (and salutary) attitude of his long speech 
264 to 287. Though in general this scene is admirably interpreted by Tucker, 
there are points in this speech which might have been made clearer: aipodwat 
is not simply ‘ this change of talk is better to my liking,’ for it suggests ideas 
connected with e.g. déyouar tov dpyw (cf. Agam. 1653, dexopuévors Aéyers Oavetv 
ae* THY TUXHY O’ aipovuePa): similarly on 252 Tucker says, ‘It is wrong to use 
in prayer such expressions as imply that the gods may betray us’: it is more 
That fact becomes important in line 254 0dpaos 
Tucker says in his note that one idea involved 
is the frightening of the enemy, but Aeschylus does not say so. Is Tucker still 
thinking of his @apcos dirous AWovea, Toreuiwv PdBov, which he has with- 
drawn? As for ‘EAXAnuxov vopecpa, the point of that is simply that the paean 
is the Greek—therefore the admirable and salutary—custom. Tucker rejects 
Avovor soluentibus rightly, but by his translation and note implies that voyiopa 
«.T.A, means ‘ the jubilant shout that passeth in all Greece,’ and that this is an 
allusion to the use of véyusopa in the sense of ‘coin.’ Here also there is no 
need to drag in the enemy’s point of view. By the well-omened paean the 
citizens are encouraged, their fear of the enemy, and actually the fearfulness 
of the enemy are diminished. 

The scene as a whole is brilliantly contrived. Just as the Chorus are 
induced by Eteocles to abandon their dangerous expressions of excessive fear 
for the safe and pious ody dAdots Treicouat TO popaotpov (recalled and stressed 
by Eteocles in 282), so Eteocles is turned by the insistence of the Chorus from 
a mood of a certain rashness to the safe piety of his vow. I do not mean to 
suggest that mipyov otéyew evyeoOe was not intended to raise enthusiasm. I 
think it was. But those who cheered would not be the less impressed by the 
importance of the choric comment ov«odv Tad’ Eotat pds Oedv. Both Eteocles 
and the Chorus are right: both also are at first inclined to excess. 

It must be confessed that the Chorus slip back to words of ill-omen with 
a persistency which reminds us of the Elders in the Agamemnon. In v. 820, 


than wrong, it is dangerous. 
pirous, AVovca ToAguLov PoPov. 


1] mention this specially, because Prof. 
Tucker’s translation seems to me to place the 
emphasis wrongly. He makes the point of their 
reply, ‘Nay, I came to the gods because I 
trusted them,’ The point really is ‘not vaguely, 
but to the gods' (whom you must not slight). 
Similarly the point of v, 209 is obscured if 


Bovdevou kaxds is stressed at the expense of Oeods 
Kadovoa, 

2 Though Eteocles is in danger of losing self- 
control and slipping into impiety, the scene is 
not, I think, tinged with the light-hearted scep- 
tical irreverence suggested by Verrall. 
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if Prof. Tucker is right, they deplore that their ill-omened talk has had its 
effect on the event. But I doubt if this is what they say. 

We now come to the questionable central scene, but after so much time 
has been spent on the earlier scenes I think that little need be added. Admit 
that Eteocles saves the city by his moderation as the invaders destroy them- 
selves by their own boasts,' and the whole scene, including all its rhetoric, 
becomes intensely alive. For the audience not a word of the description of 
the assailants, not a word of the reply of Eteocles, nor of the prayer or 
comment of the Chorus is undramatic. To us, many points are obscure or 
unintelligible. But even so, we can follow the main lines of the drama. 
Every reply of Eteocles seems to make him safer, as it certainly does make 
his city safer. Five champions all impious and boastful are described: against 
each of the five Eteocles turns the omens and at the same time avoids all 
boastfulness or impiety. Tydeus insults Amphiaraus—Eteocles fixes upon 
him the consequences of guilt by his pavres avoia tw and aitos Kal’ avtov 
THvd’ UBpw pavtevoetat. The blazon of Tydeus we only half understand: 
there, as elsewhere in this scene, if we knew more of the Persian equipment we 
should perhaps find more significance. This much is clear: Tydeus by 
implication compares himself to the moon. The answer is, that Night shall 
come upon him—and Melanippus, surely ominously named, shall bring it. 
Notice how in 399-401, though Eteocles is careful not to make a confident 
prediction, he suggests a happy issue by the ominous use of av ”Apns épeloato? 
Of Capaneus and his opponent nothing need be added to Tucker’s commentary, 
but the opponent of Eteocles who boasts ws ov8’ av "Apns of’ éxBarou Tupyo- 
patov is Megareus. In rejecting, rightly or wrongly, the interpretation which 
makes ovy TUX 6€ T@ imply that Megareus is marked out ‘ by happy chance’ 
as the obvious opponent, Tucker writes, ‘no hint is given as to the nature of 
this happy chance, or the secret of his fitness.’ The name Megareus is stressed, 
and the name is sufficient in itself to rout the boaster.t At the close of this 
speech there is perhaps a touch, but not more than a touch of over-confidence 
in Eteocles. 

The first five champions are all alike wicked, but there is a progression of 
excitement. Tydeus insults the wdavt1s Amphiaraus, Capaneus derides the 
thunderbolt, Eteocles defies Ares, Hippomedon identifies himself with the 
enemy of Zeus (and the mention of Athena here raises the interest one stage 
higher), then Parthenopaeus brings as his blazon the most deadly insult 


1 The admission is implied in Tucker’s notes 
on 401, 612. But the Introduction and such 
notes as that on 543 show that the point needs 
> emphasizing. 

2 Kédwves and Addo: are magical, not simply 
meant by noise and a fine appearance to frighten 
the enemy, but prophylactic ; cf. Chase, The 
Shield Devices of the Greeks, Harvard Studies, xiii., 
1902, p. 70, n. 1, and Pease, Harvard Studies, 


XV. 1904, pp. 35 Sqq., 41-42 elephant bells not 
terrifying by their noise. 

3 Alcxtvys and aicxpdv (396-8) are words that 
find their full significance in 670-2, as Alxn? (402) 
in 657, 8. For the significance of Alxn and*Apys 
cf, Cho. 459, 934-7; Klausen, Aesch. Theolog., 
p. 129. 

4 Ares is involved by implication in the choice 
of the words 7ao8’ dpevov rédov in v. 292. 
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possible against the city (To éAews dverdos) and openly defies none other than 
Zeus himself. 

Five times Eteocles has been tested and found sufficient. The sixth test 
is different. Amphiaraus is put in the sixth place not merely because he differs 
from the other champions, but because his solemn denunciation of impiety and 
the moralizing with which it is answered make a dramatic contrast to the 
storm of wickedness in which Eteocles is scon to be swept away. Notice that 
in lines 571-2 wntpos mnynv and wratpls yaia are significant to Greek ears: they 
suggest the sacred Earth and Water of the city,! the soil and the streams, both 
violated, both mentioned in order that they may be stirred to aid the defence. 
It is a mistake to say that yaia ad\odoa here=76 tv yhv ddavat. The supreme 
merit of Amphiaraus ov yap Soxeiv dpictos aN eivar Oédrev gains fresh signifi- 
cance from the fact that Eteocles is soon to perish through his desire for 
EVKNELA. 

The reply of Eteoclesis a masterpiece. There is no hint of i@pis. A generous 
tribute to Amphiaraus is accompanied by a skilful turning of the omen against 
the army to which the presence of so good a man might well have brought good 
fortune. It should be noticed? that xapzrés ot Kopucréos x.T.r. answers Babeiav 
ddoxa x.T.r., and that the asyndeton (noted by Tucker) is explained by that fact. 
Line 588 explains the preceding line, and means not simply that ‘ the wages of 
sin is death,’ but that ‘the field is the field of Ate, and the harvest thereof 
is death.’ Observe also that ’ddum corresponds by the usual chiasmus to 
drwrev (cf. dédorxa 5é ody Baciredow pH ods SayacOF). All the moralizing of 
Eteocles about Ate, though it turns the omens against the invaders, has also 
for the audience a sinister reference as it falls from the lips of him who is soon 
to be the victim of Distraction. pera 8’ ody wdxapas, Eteocles has saved six 
gates, and had he shown the same modest temper under the last great test all 
would have been well for him as for the city: tas 8 éBdopas 0 cepvds EBdSopa- 
yéras dvaké ’Aqodov ef Xero, for good and evil has taken as his own, for salva- 
tion to the city, for ruin to the brothers. The audience foresee the challenge, 
to Eteocles it is unexpected and overwhelming. The passionate nature which 
we have already discerned behind his self-control bursts® into a consuming fire. 
In spite of the remonstrance of the Chorus, half mad and reasoning about 
honour with the perverted logic of madness, he rushes to hissinanddeath. In 
the words which Prof. Tucker has attributed to Aeschylus pépiuva appl wrodw 
Oécdar’ ox apBr0Uverat. He saved the city, but himself he could not save. 
And, when the bodies are carried in, the Chorus sing éov moAvotovot, 76d’ 
eipydoac® amiotov: Abe 8 aiaxta mhpar’ ov NOY @.4 


J. T. SHEPPARD. 
Kine’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Cf. 293-4. * ElpydcacGe and ov Ady are stressed by the 
2 It was noticed by Weil. order of words: the Aéyos has now become the 
3 After a struggle for sanity (645 Schol.). épyov. 
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Notre.—I have to thank Prof. J. Cook-Wilson for kindly allowing me to discuss his unpublished 
views on Greek Music, and Prof. H. S. Macran for his permission to quote from a private letter, 


I. Ir is a singular fact that, although the ancient Greek writings on music 
cover six or seven hundred pages, we are nevertheless unable to answer the 
apparently simple question—‘ What were the Greek modes, of whose im- 
portance we hear so much in Plato, Aristotle, and other writers?’ Our 
uncertainty on this cardinal point is to be assigned to two main causes. The 
first lies in the character of the writers themselves. Some of these, as for 
example Heraclides Ponticus, are vague and unscientific in their methods. 
They mix up music with ethnology, morals, politics and other more or less 
irrelevant topics, and their whole attitude is one which challenges incredulity. 
Others, like Ptolemy, go to the opposite extreme. Their musical theory is 
technical and mathematical to the last degree, and they rival the medieval 
theorists in their arid pedantry, and their entire inability to recognize the 
great truth enunciated in Haydn’s famous words—‘ Nothing is wrong in 
music which sounds right.’ 

The difficulty in solving the problem of the Greek modes is further 
increased by the fact that almost all our evidence dates from the later period 
of Greek music, when the modes had given place to keys, a period analogous 
to the epoch of modern music which has lasted from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century to the present day. 

From these two causes springs the extraordinary diversity of opinion 
which prevails on this subject to-day. It is not too much to say that it is 
impossible to find any single point on which recent writers on the Greek 
modes are agreed. Since the beginning of the present century three distinct 
and highly original theories of the Greek modes have been propounded, the 
first by the late Dr. Monro in his Modes of Ancient Greek Music, the second 
by Prof. H. S. Macran in his edition of Aristoxenus, and the third by Prof. 
J. Cook-Wilson in a paper read before the Oxford Philological Society in 
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1904, a short account of which appeared in the Classical Review. It will be 
the object of this essay to examine these three theories and to present the 
problems remaining to be solved in the clearest possible way by segregating 
on the one side all that is demonstrably false and on the other all that is 
demonstrably true. 


II. We will deal first with Monro’s theory, the basis of which is that in 
earlier, as admittedly in later times, the important factor in Greek music was 
pitch, and that the so-called modes, like the later keys, differed in pitch and 
in pitch only. Now Monro, in expounding this view, says much that very 
few people would be disposed to deny, and a good deal that nobody at all 
would deny. It is important then, in estimating the weight of his arguments, 
to separate carefully those which attempt to prove his particular thesis from 
those which attempt to prove other, and more generally accepted, proposi- 
tions. How much precisely can we accept from Monro, without necessarily 
endorsing his assertion that the Greek modes did not differ in tonality ? 

In the first place we can and must admit that, in whatever else the modes 
did or did not differ, they certainly did differ in pitch. This is proved incon- 
trovertibly by the often quoted passages from the earlier lyric poets, Plato 
and Aristotle. 

Secondly, we must agree with Monro when he argues against the double 
meaning assigned to the word dpyovia by some writers. If language has 
any signification at all, the same word in the mouth of the same writer 
cannot mean now one thing and now another. Further, as Monro points out, 
Plato and Aristotle frequently use the modal names in ways which give no 
hint of the meaning in which they wish them to be understood. They speak 
for instance of ta Awpia, Ta Dpdyia, Awproti, Ppvyioti, etc. 

Thirdly and lastly, we must admit that in the period between Aristoxenus 
and Ptolemy modal distinctions did not exist. For this we have the clearest 
possible evidence in contemporary writers from the Eisagoge onwards. And 
whatever mistakes these writers may have made about the music of antiquity, 
they can hardly be credited with elementary blunders about that of their own age. 

A large portion of Monro’s work is concerned with the proving of these 
propositions, which, though important in themselves, do not establish his 
main contention. A few data, however, remain which are easy to explain on his 
suppositions, and very difficult on any other. Some of these, curiously enough, 
Monro has himself overlooked, or to say the least, not duly emphasized. 

We may take first the famous passage from Heraclides Ponticus (ap. Ath. 
XIV 624¢): 


“Hpaxreldns 8 6 Tlovtixds ev tpit@ rept Movowxijs odd’ dppoviay dnot Seiv 
Kanrelobar thv Ppbytov, Kabdrrep ov6é rhv Avduov, dppovias yap eivat Tpets. 
tTpla yap Kal yevéoOar “EXAjvev yévn, Awpreis, Aioreis, "Iovas .. . 
625 D. xatadpovyntéov ody Tav Tas péev Kat’ eldos Stahopas ov Suva- 
pévov Oewpeiv, éraxorovPovvtwv S& TH Tav POdyyov o€irnTt Kal 
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Bapirnrt, cai TWWepévev “TrrepurEorvd.ov dppoviav cal dd vmép TAUTNS 

GrArnv . . . Set dé THY dppoviay eiSos yew HOous 4) waOovs. 
Heraclides is here protesting against the undue and superfluous multiplication 
of modes, and he asks us to ‘have no respect for those who cannot perceive 
Svapopas at’ eidos, but take as their guide the pitch of the notes.’ The key 
to the passage must be found in the words xar’ ciSos. Are they to be taken 
in the philosophical sense, ‘differences in kind,’ or in the musical sense, 
“differences in species’ (i.e. octave species)? Prof. Cook-Wilson upholds the 
latter view. According to him, the people whom we are to despise are those 
who think that it is possible to obtain new modes indefinitely by the simple 
process of starting a note higher each time, and who ‘ cannot perceive’ that 
after the first seven modes we merely obtain replicas at a higher pitch. Now 
in the first place there needs no Heraclides to tell us to ‘ despise’ these folk. 
A man who, while setting up to be a musical theorist, is ‘unable to perceive’ 
that the octave B-B’ is, as far as tonality goes, identical with the octave 
B’- B", is beneath contempt. Secondly, rév éraxodovOotvrov Th tév dOdyyov 
o€vTnTe Kat Bapitnts should mean ‘people who consciously adopt difference of 
pitch as their differentia,’ not ‘ people who add new modes which as a matter 
of fact only differ from other modes in pitch.’ Thirdly, on this view Heraclides 
must have expressed himself very badly. For the real offenders, according to 
Prof. Cook-Wilson, are not those who ‘ fail to perceive difference in species’ 
(e.g. between B-B’ and C-C’), but those who fail to perceive identity in 
species (e.g. between B-B’ and B’-B’). Fourthly, and most important, 
Heraclides has said a few lines before that in reality there are only three 
modes, Dorian, Aeolian, and Ionian. He then goes on to attack those who 
have increased the number, singling out for special condemnation the inventors 
of the newest modes, Hypermixolydian, etc. The general impression one gets 
from the passage is that three modes are enough, that to add to these is bad, 
and that the more one adds the worse it is. But if, as Prof. Cook-Wilson 
thinks, Heraclides is merely attacking those who increase the number of the 
modes beyond the point at which differences of tonality or species become 
impossible, why does he stop short at three? On Prof. Cook-Wilson’s theory 
the multiplication of modes beyond three, and the multiplication of modes 
beyond seven are on quite different planes of legitimacy. Whereas Heraclides 
speaks as though the latter were merely an aggravated form of the former. 
Finally, it may be observed that the words de? 8¢ ryv dppoviav eidos éyew HOous 
7 mdOovus strongly suggest that the word eidos in tas Kat’ eidos Stadopas is to be 
taken in its philosophical, not in its musical sense. 

It is useless to multiply modes indefinitely, because after a certain point 
the new additions cease to have any distinctive and specific character of their 
own. They merely express feelings which can equally well be expressed by 
already existing modes. 

The passage in Heraclides Ponticus may then be fairly adduced in support 
of Monro’s theory. But it must be remembered that Heraclides’ method of 
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treating the subject is not calculated to inspire confidence. His style is some- 
what extravagant, his musical science is coloured by ethnology, and in one 
place he apparently contradicts himself, first recognizing the Ionian as one 
of the three real modes, and then denying it the name of mode. So that his 
testimony must not be allowed undue weight, as against the more sober and 
circumstantial statements of other writers. 

We now come to two passages in the Problems, the importance of which 
Monro has strangely overlooked, although they afford a striking confirmation 
of his views. The writer of the Problems says (XIX 3 and 4): 


A \ , \ ig 10 aN > / > @ Xx \ 
3. Ava ti Thy TapuTraTny doves pwaddioTa aTroppHyvuVTaL, OVX ATTOV 7) THY 
Yj * \ 
VATHV Kal Ta dv@, peTa 5é SiacTadcews TAEiovos ;—H OTL YareT@OTaTA 
if Ao } ¢e/ > / \ 6e x \ P>) x \ > ¥. \ vd 
TavTny adovat Kal avTn apyy. TO dé yareTroy Sia THY enitacw Kal TieoLW 
7 
a a “d ‘ / n a 
THS Pavis + év TovToLs Sé TOvos* TovovvTa Sé wadXov StapOeiperar. 
Aud ti 6é Tad aNEeTOS, THY O€ UTTaTHY padio ‘rou ob EKATEPAS 3 
4. Ava ti dé tavTny X Sey nv padiws, Kaito. Siects Exatépas ; 


The opening words of Problem 4 state in the clearest possible manner that 
the interval between Hypate and Parhypate is (in the enharmonic genus of 
course) invariable, a diesis. And as there is no indication that the writer is 
thinking of any particular mode, the natural meaning of the words is that in 
every mode the interval between Hypate and Parhypate was a diesis. This 
apparently precludes the existence of true modal differences between the 
modes. We must here anticipate a little. Problem 4 alone could be assimi- 
lated easily enough by Prof. Macran’s theory. For he admits that in any 
one genus the interval between any two degrees of the scale (such as Hypate 
and Parhypate) is constant. His theory of quasi-modal differences based on 
a movable péon (of which we shall have more to say hereafter) is not in the 
least disturbed by Problem 4. Problem 3, however, in common with other 
passages in the Pyoblems which we shall quote subsequently, is fatal to the 
theory of a movable péon. For the contrast between 7v wapurdrny and thy 
vitnv Kat ta ave Clearly implies that in all the modes the Parhypate was a 
low, and the Nete a high note. 
Again, in Problems XIX 47, the writer says: 
47. Ava Ti of apxaior Ertayxopoovs TroLobyTes TAS apwovias THY UTaTHY, GAN’ 
ov THY vnTHY KaTéNTOV;—H od Tiv vATnV GAA THY VOY Tapapéonv 
Kadoupevnv adnpouv Kal TO Toviatoy SudoTnpma. 


That is, the old seven-note scale was, in the diatonic genus— 


‘ 


| 
Q 
ihn 
| 


Parhypate 
Lichanus 


omitting the Paramese, B natural, and the rovatoy dudornua A-B. But, if 
the omission of the Paramese necessarily involved the omission of the toviatov 
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Sudornwa, it follows that the Paramese must invariably have been separated 
from the Mese by a tone: invariably, because here again there is no sugges- 
tion that the writer is speaking of any one particular mode. Here again we 
have evidence for the tonal identity of the modes, evidence which could be 
adequately accounted for by Macran’s theory, were not that theory precluded 
by arguments which I have of necessity partly anticipated and must now set 
forth in a more complete form. 

Plutarch de Musica 23, is another very important passage,! which seems to 
preclude the existence of true modal distinctions in Greek Music. In this 
chapter Plutarch quotes Aristotle as giving the following ratios between 
various notes in the scale: 


Nete : Hypate = 7 (octave). 
Nete : Mese =? (perfect fifth). 
Paramese : hypate = 3. 

Paramese : mese = 2 (tone). 


Aristotle says nothing about the Lichanus, Parhypate, Trite and Paranete, 
but the restrictions he gives preclude the F and B modes. 


ITI. It is needless to set down here the ingenious theory of a moveable péon 
by which Prof. Macran has attempted to solve the problem of the Greek modes. 
His arguments are to be found in his well-known edition of Aristoxenus (Oxford 
1900). It may be observed in passing that the distinction which he supposes 
to have existed between the modes is an extension of the difference between 
the Authentic and Plagal modes of medieval music. The theory is an exceed- 
ingly ingenious compromise between the pure key view and the ordinary 
modality view. Its advantage is that it is able to assimilate a great deal of 
the apparently contradictory evidence on both sides. On the one hand, Prof. 
Macran can accept and explain everything which tends to shew that in the 
Greek modes there was a single fixed tonality. On the other, he can accept 
and explain the passages from Plato and Aristotle, to be quoted later, which 
assert that the order of intervals varied in the different modes. Further, he 
can accept the identification between the modes and the species of the octave, 
as given in the Eisagoge, and he can explain the long-standing puzzle, why the 
pitch order of the modes is in reverse order to the pitch order of the species. 
For although, for example, the Mixolydian octave B-B’ is the lowest octave 
on the Greater Complete system A-A”, yet the Mixolydian is a high mode 
because the péo7n A is in it the highest degree but one of the scale. 


1 The passage is specially remarkable as coming understood his authority. He evidently has a 
from the pen of Aristotle, who, as we shall see definite passage in his mind. The opening of the 
later, in another place seems to vindicate the chapter is, in fact, a verbatim quotation from 
modality theory. Plutarch can hardly have mis- Aristotle. 
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In spite however of these manifest advantages there are certain objections 
to this view which seem to me to be fatal. 

1. The nomenclature, Hypate, Parhypate, Lichanus, Mese, Paramese, 
Trite, Paranete, Nete, is adapted to a scale in which the Mese occurs in the 
fourth place from the bottom. It is not adapted to any other. If, as Prof. 
Macran supposes, the Mese was movable, the other degrees of the scale must 
also have been movable. But when we attempt to imagine how the nomen- 
clature was applied in cases where the Mese was not the fourth note from the 
bottom, we are met by an insuperable difficulty. In each of these cases one of 
the terms is superfluous, and one of the others has to do double duty. For 
instance in the Hypolydian mode, from F to F, if A is the péon, the lower F 
must be the wapurdtn. We have then in this scale no Hypate, while the 
upper E is unaccounted for. And it is difficult to see why this notation, which 
suits only the Dorian mode from E to E, should have been so widely used. 

2. The writer of the Problems twice asks (XIX 25 and 44) why we use the 
term Mese, since there is no middle of eight. And he explains it by the fact 
that in the old days, when musicians used a seven-note scale consisting of two 
conjunct tetrachords, the Mese was actually the middle note. Later, when 
the Paramese was added, and the three top notes, Trite, Paranete, Nete, were 
raised a tone, the old nomenclature was retained in other respects unaltered. 
This is all intelligible and natural enough. But if, as Prof. Macran thinks, the 
Mese was not only not mathematically the middle note of the scale, but was 
actually capable of occupying any position in the scale whatsoever, the author 
of the Problems seems to be straining at a gnat while contentedly swallowing a 
camel. For he leaves unaccounted for a phenomenon about the Mese far more 
startling than that which he explains. Here, if anywhere, we should expect to 
find the direct testimony which Prof. Macran’s theory lacks. We should 
expect the author of the Problems to offer some such explanation as the follow- 
ing: ‘The original octachord scale was E-E. Later, when musicians began 
to use other scales, they still called A the Mese, whatever its mathematical 
position, because in all the scales it exercised the function of Mese, in that the 
tune frequently recurred to it.’ (Cf. Problems XIX 20 and 36.) 

3. Further, in Problem 44 the author expressly states that éoyata pév 
cori appovias vedtn Kal UTdtn, ToUTwY Sé ava pécov ot ovTol POdyyol, av 
péon Kanrovpévn movn apxy éott Oatépov tetpaxopdov, dtKkaiws péon Kadeirac: 
Tov yap peTakd TivwV AKpwVv TO LécoV hv apX7 movov.* 

4. Finally, to repeat what we said above in dealing with Monro’s views, 
Problems XIX 3 shews that the Parhypate and Hypate were low notes, and the 
Nete a high note: low and high presumably in all the modes, there being 
nothing to indicate that the statement only applies to one mode, or to certain 


modes. 


I have submitted these difficulties to Prof. Macran, and he has given the 


1 This is reinforced byearlierevidence. Plato dréxvws, vedrns re kal dmdrns kal urns. 
(Republic 443 D) says worep Spous rpets appovlas 
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following defence with regard to them. It is necessary to transcribe his words 
as they stand, because his arguments on this head have not appeared in print 
and it is therefore impossible to give references. He says: 

‘Although there are seven different modes (or positions of the Mese or 
Tonic) it does not by any means follow that they are all equally primary, 
natural or serviceable. I have tried to explain in my introduction how the 
Greek scale began wiih tetrachords of the form— 


ee ee 
= —~e—e 
Fierrssoae 
and grew from their combination. Obviously then the form of the octave 
scale 


which divides itself into two such complete tetrachords (one lying immediately 
below and the other above the Mese), is better typical of the original nature 
of the scale and more musically intelligible than, say, the scale— 


where one tetrachord is so split up that part of it appears above and part 
below the other. Obviously, too, the former scale is more serviceable. For 
if we must constantly recur to the tonic, it is more practical to have that tonic 
written within easy reach of all the notes of the scale. Accordingly the 
nomenclature of the notes applies primarily to such a typical scale only, and 
apparent irregularities, such as you mention, present themselves when it is 
extended to the other scales. In reality (that is, as far as the divas of the 
notes is concerned) in the scale you give 


the upper E is both Nete and Hypate. A parallel to all this is supplied by 
our method of writing scales and defining the functions of the notes. If we 
are asked to play the major scale of a note C on the piano, we begin with 
that note and ascend to the C above. Our first C is the tonic, and dominant, 
subdominant, etc., are determined within that scale. But it is obvious that 
part of this is mere convention. If we play from G to G on the white notes 
of the piano, it is also the scale of C: but how dumbfounded a little girl at 
her scales would be if you played that for her and called it the scale of C! 
Similarly the fourth below a note is just as much its dominant as is the fifth 
above it; only the former does not lie within the conventionally determined 


scale of C. 
G 
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‘These facts explain the remarks in the Problems about the use of the term 
Mese. The original scale was: 


Mese 
Soa 


= 


= 


and the Mese was the note common to both, the common measure of the two 
scales, as well as being the middle note as far as its numerical position was 
concerned. When the scale was changed to 


Mese 


it still retained the significance of being the highest note of the lower of the 
two tetrachords. And no matter what numerical position it holds in the 
scale, this its function remains the same. I have no idea what may be the 
date of the Problems, but it is quite possible that some remarks in them (such 
as you mention, about the voice breaking on certain notes) may be assuming 
the later nomenclature of scales (see par. 33 of my introduction), according to 
which the notes of every scale were named (regardless of the order of intervals), 
in the order, Hypate, Parhypate, Lichanus, etc.’ 


I should urge against this explanation in the first place that Prof. 
Macran’s parallel of the terminology, Tonic, Supertonic, Mediant, Subdomi- 
nant, Dominant, Submediant, Leading-note, Tonic, or of the tonic sol-fa 
notation, only serves to accentuate the difficulty about the Greek nomen- 
clature in question. For the two modern nomenclatures differ from the Greek 
in just this important fact, that they each contain seven terms, while the 
Greek contains eight. As a result, they are easily adaptable to any species 
of the octave, by the simple expedient of repeating one of the terms, while the 
Greek nomenclature is not so adaptable, and when one tries to adapt it to 
any octave but the E octave, the difficulties arise which I have pointed out. 
Does Prof. Macran mean that the nomenclature was actually only used for 
the Dorian mode? Or does he mean that while only suiting this mode it 
was nevertheless used for the others also? In the former case it seems 
incredible that the nomenclature should have survived at all. In the latter 
it is apparently impossible to conceive how the nomenclature could have been 
adapted to the remaining modes. Had it been the case that the Dorian 
reigned for a long time unchallenged, and that the other modes were then 
added as afterthoughts, it is just conceivable that a nomenclature which had 
worked satisfactorily for so long should have been retained even after it had 
ceased to be adequate. But this is not the case. From the earliest times, in 
the fragments of the early lyric poets, right down to the Aristotelian Problems, 
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we have direct evidence of the coexistence of several modes. And when 
Prof. Macran suggests that the Dorian mode was more primary, serviceable 
and natural than the rest, on what testimony does he rely? There is no 
evidence that in practice the Dorian mode was found more serviceable. It 
occupies no such preponderant position in the literary tradition. And the 
odd fact remains that the author of the Problems, while speaking repeatedly 
of various modes, should constantly use language which applies to one and 
to one only, without any hint that his meaning is thus restricted. 

As for Prof. Macran’s alternative explanation of the facts, his suggestion 
that the remarks in the Problems date from the time of Ptolemy, I should 
answer first, that, although various dates have been assigned to the Problems, 
no one, so far as I am aware, has put them as late as Ptolemy ; and secondly, 
that the statement in the Problems that the interval between Hypate and 
Parhypate is always a diesis is irreconcilable with the Ptolemaic system of 
modes, in which the interval between Hypate and Parhypate is not fixed 
but variable. 


So far we have dealt only with the evidence against Prof. Macran’s 
theory. It now remains to consider whether the evidence which he produces 
in support of that theory is satisfactory or not. The strength of Prof. Macran’s 
position lies, as I have shown some pages back, in the ease with which his 
theory explains some points in the ancient writers which are otherwise 
obscure. His view is a good working hypothesis. It is not, however, 
supported by direct evidence. Prof. Macran relies mainly on two classes of 
Statement: (I) statements about the order of notes in the tetrachord, and 
(2) statements about the tonic character of the Mese. He quotes, for example, 
Problems XIX 20 (which asks why, if the Mese is out of tune, the whole 
instrument sounds out of tune), and then adds: 

“It is hard to imagine how the nature of a tonic could be more clearly 
and truly indicated than it has been by the author of this passage in his 
description of the Mese. And as he expressly states that the Mese is the 
centre of unity in all good music, he must have recognized only one modality.’ 

But surely this is a most surprising conclusion. In medieval and modern 
music the Tonic is the centre of unity. But medieval music recognizes seven 
modalities, and even modern music recognizes two. The same fallacy runs 
through the whole of Prof, Macran’s treatment of the ancient evidence with 
regard to the Mese. There is no single statement in the ancient writers which 
necessarily, or even naturally, implies that the order of intervals from the 
Mese, up and down, was fixed. 

The testimony about the order of intervals in the tetrachord is at first sight 
more convincing. The Greek theorists from Aristoxenus on give the order of 
intervals in the tetrachord as follows: Enharmonic, }, ,2; Chromatic, 4, 4,13; 
Diatonic, 3, 1, 1. At the same time Aristoxenus says (II 46): Aé 8 rév 
YevOv Ovapopai NauBdvovra ev retpaxyépS@ rovoit@ oldy gore Td ard béons éd’ 
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brarny, TOV Mev aKpaV pevovTwy, TY Sé pégwY KLVOULEVaV OTE peV AuhoTépwY OTE 
5é Oatrépov. Combining these statements we are driven irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that at the time when these theorists lived, the order of notes in each 
genus was fixed, and that accordingly genuine differences of tonality did not 
exist. So farso good. But Prof. Macran ignores the all-important fact that 
these statements tell us nothing about the earlier music. A very few years may 
produce a great revolution in artistic methods. Witness the early years of the 
seventeenth century, or the fact that only ten years ago a paper was read to 
the Musical Association on ‘Some Tendencies of Modern (sic) Harmony as 
exemplified in Dvorak.’ Aristoxenus shows by the way in which he speaks of 
his predecessors what a gulf existed between him and them. It is impossible 
not to feel in reading him that he is bringing musical theory up-to-date and 
abreast of practice. And when he complains that none of his predecessors 
have defined what progressions are melodious and what unmelodious, we are 
reminded of the horror with which the flattened sevenths of sixteenth-century 
madrigals filled Burney. There is thus no need to twist our theory of the old 
Greek modes into line with the statements of Aristoxenus, since the two 
clearly belong to different stages of development. 

Aristoxenus lived in an age of pure keys, when the word dpyovia was an 
archaic term requiring explanation (II 36 ray émra oxtaydpdwov a éxddovv 
apyovias). Prof. Macran’s compromise between modes and keys is therefore 
unnecessary and untenable, since it ignores the fact that the mode-system and 
the key-system were the products of two distinct musical epochs. 


IV. We have now to consider Prof. Cook-Wilson’s recent contributions 
to the study of Greek music. In the first place, by certain quotations from 
Plato and Aristotle, Prof. Cook-Wilson has proved beyond reasonable doubt 
that the modes of the Platonic-Aristotelian period were genuine modes, in 
the modern sense, differing in the order of their intervals. The principal 
passages on which he relies are three in number : 


1. Plato, Philebus, 17. ’AX’, ® dire, errevdavy AdByns Ta StacTHpata 
id y. > \ » > X a a b) 7 , / 4, ie € a \ 
oTdca €oTl Tov apiOmov THs dwvis oEUTHTOs Te Tépt Kal BapvTyTOS, Kal omota, Kal 
Tovs dpovs Tav diactnudtwv, Kal Ta éx TOUTwY boa oVoTHMATAa Yyéeyover, & 
KaTloovTes ot mpoacbevy trapédocay piv tots émopévois exelvots Kandelv avTa 
appovias. 


2. Plato, Laws, 665 D. 17 5é ris Kwwyncews rakes puO pos dvopa ein, TH Oe av 
THs pwvins, Tod Te o&é0s dua Kal Bapéos Evyxepavyvpévov, appovia dvoya mpoca- 


ryopevouTo. 


3. Aristotle, Politics, 1276 B 1. Eilsep ydp éote xowwvia Tis TOs, EoTe 
be "f a / t CL, a ” 4 an 
é Kowwvia TOoMTaY TodTELAa, yivouevns ETépas TH elder Kal Svapepovans THs 
x / b) a > } x 4 \ 4 \ 9? \ > / LA 
ToNTelas avaryKatov elvat Sofevev Av Kal Thy TOW pH ElvaL THY aUTHY, MoTeEp YE 
\ \ ey \ \ Beak be \ 4 tJ 4 lal > a 4 
Kal Yopov OTE pev K@pLKOY OTE Se TparyLKOY ETEpov elvat hapev TOV AUTOY TWOANAKIS 
> if ” e fs \ \ a > / \ / ef a 
avOporrwv dvTwv, omolws Oé Kal Tacay adAnv Kowwviay Kal advOecw Erepov, av 
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eidos érepov 7 THs cuvOécews, olov apyoviay Tov adtdv dOdyyov érépav elvat 
Aéyopev, Av oTé pev 7 Adpros oré 5é Dpdytos. 

Of these passages the third, which was quoted for the first time by Prof. 
Cook-Wilson, is undoubtedly the most important, because it mentions by 
name Dorian and Phrygian dpyovias, and it is therefore obvious that in this 
case the writer is speaking of the seven old modes, an assumption which 
Monro questions in the case of the passage from the Philebus.2 

In the face of this evidence it may be regarded as tolerably certain that 
the Greek modes did differ in the order of their intervals, and that they were, 
to use ancient terminology, different species of the same octave. This excludes, 
amongst other things, the six modes given to us by Aristides Quintilianus as the 
modes to which Plato refers in the Republic. For these modes are not species 
of the octave, and in fact some of them are not octave modes at all, consisting, 
as they do, some of more than eight notes, some of less. 

Can we then proceed further, and accept the identification of the modes 
and the species which is given us in the Eisagoge ? The pseudo-Euclid’s 
remarks have been generally accepted without question. But they are sus- 
picious in at least one point. If we turn to the later system of thirteen or 
fifteen keys, and examine those keys which bear the names of the seven old 
modes, we find an obvious reason why the names Phrygian, Dorian, etc., 
should have been applied to certain species of the octave even if the seven 
modes of earlier Greek music did not coincide with the octave species bearing 
the same names. 

The seven keys bearing the old modal names are two-octave scales in the 
modern minor mode, without leading note. The lowest, the Hypodorian, 


starts on 
C= 


==, =o 


The others, in ascending order, start on G, A, Bh, C, D, and Ep. (We 
consider only the Greater Complete System with which alone we are concerned. 
The arguments for pitching the Hypodorian key on the low bass F need not be 
quoted here. We are concerned at present with relative pitch only.) Now 
one note, and one only, is common to all these seven scales, the note 


Let us examine the seven notes succeeding this note F in the seven keys. In 
the Hypodorian key we get : 


ourenene 


1 To this evidence we may add that of Cicero, uallis sonorum nosse possumus, quorum uaria 
Tusc, Disp., i, 18: ‘harmoniam autem ex inter- compositio etiam harmonias efficit plures.’ 
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which is the Hypodorian species of the octave. In the Hypophrygian key 
we get: 


igpEseseeses. 
which is the Hypophrygian species. And so on throughout. In any of the 
keys bearing the seven old modal names, the eight notes from and including 
the common note F form the species bearing that modal name. The question 
at once arises, where are the names original? Are the keys derived from the 
species, or the species from the keys? Westphal adopts the former view, 
Prof. Cook- Wilson the latter. 

If the names of the species are derived from the names of the keys, we 
cannot accept without reserve the statement which identifies the species with 
the seven modes. We may therefore investigate the question, ‘ What were the 
intervals of the seven modes ?’ with open minds. Prof. Cook-Wilson takes as 
his starting-point the traditional order—t1, 1, 4, 1, 1, 4, given by Ptolemy for 
the pitch of the seven old keys, Hypophrygian, Hypodorian, Hypolydian, 
Phrygian, Dorian, Lydian, and Mixolydian, an order corroborated in the main 
by Aristoxenus II 37. This order of pitch Prof. Cook-Wilson assumes to 
have applied originally to the seven old modes. The question then naturally 
arises: How did the ancients measure differences in pitch between modes ? 
What note in the octave did they take as the standard of pitch? For it is 
obvious, for example, that the F mode is in one sense a semitone higher than 
the E mode, in that the Hypate of the one, F, is a semitone above the Hypate 
of the other, E. While in another sense it is a tone higher, in that the Mese 
of the one, B, is a tone higher than the Mese of the other, A. Let us assume 
that they took the Paramese as the standard of pitch. We find the required 
order of intervals, 1, 1, $, 1, 1, $, from G to F on the white notes of the piano. 
On our assumption, then, the white notes from G to F will be the Paramesai of 
the seven modes. This gives us the following table of modes: 


I. HYPOPHRYGIAN (C). 2. Hypoporian (D). 
a 8 Tet 
eS ae 
|—- <J— ————————— 
FEE 28 + 
3. Hypo.ypDiANn (E). 4. Dorian (F). 
Ste wid 4 ‘ate 
— —-o 
= a Efe ee 
5. PHRYGIAN ae 6. Lypian (A). 


i ae 


7. MIXOLYDIAN (B). 


aoe 
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The standard note, the Paramese, is in each case marked with a cross. 

This scheme has the advantage, according to Prof. Cook-Wilson, of bring- 
ing all the notes of all the modes, with the exception of the Nete of the Mixo- 
lydian, within the compass of the Greater Complete System, from A to A”, of 
which he considers the modes to have been sections.t Also it is confirmed by 
Plutarch’s statement that the Mixolydian was the B mode (the one explicit 
statement about the intervals of the modes, apart from the general identification 
of modes with species). Moreover, Prof. Cook-Wilson draws confirmation for 
his theory from several much-disputed passages in the ancient authorities. 

1. Plutarch, de Musica, 1136 D. Avow 6é€ Aaprpoxréa tov ’AOnvaiov 
auvidovta OTs ove evtadda exes (1) MeEorvdvcti) thy SudbevEw, Grov axedov 
Gimravtes @ovTo, GAN’ él 70 OU, ToLodTOV adThs atrepyadcacbat TO oXHpa olov TO 
amo Tapapéons emt Urdtny tTraTav. 

Now, according to the above table the Mixolydian diazeuxis differs from 
the other diazeuxes in being an octave higher than the rest, A—B’ instead of 
AB. It is therefore suggestive that a doubt should have prevailed in ancient 
times about this particular diazeuxis. 

2. Plutarch, de Musica, 1137 D. Srov dé kal rept Tdv braTadv Ott od &’ 
ayvowav atetyovto év tois Awpiow tod Tetpaydpdov TovTov. avtixa él TOV 
Rourav Tovov éxpavtTo, Snrovore elddtes. Sud O€ THY TOV HOovs PuraKiy apypovv 
emt Tov Awpiou Tévov, Te“a@vTes TO KaXOV adTod. In this connection Prof. Cook- 
Wilson remarks that his supposed Dorian mode from F to F starts just 
outside the tetrachord Hypaton of the Greater Complete System, the tetra- 
chord B to E. 

3. The system of Greek musical notation in the pure-key period is based 
on fifteen characters, which correspond to the naturals of modern notation. 
The raising of a note in pitch is denoted by the turning of the letter in a back- 
ward direction. A letter turned back on its axis go degrees (i.e., on to its back, 
aveotpappévov) denotes that the note signified by the letter has been raised a 
quarter ofa tone. A letter turned 180 degrees (so as to face the reverse way, 
drectpappévov) signifies that the original note has been raised a semitone. 

Now the curious fact has long ago been noted that the natural signs, that 
is, the fifteen letters in their original position, are used for the notes of the 
Hypolydian key. On Prof. Cook-Wilson’s theory the Hypolydian mode is 
Eto E. Now this is the mode out of which the Greater Complete System is 
formed. Its tonality is the E tonality. It would then be perfectly natural 
that when this tonality came to be exclusively used, the tonalities of the other 
modes having dropped out, the inventors of the new notation should start by 
taking the existing notation of the Hypolydian mode (which was alone of use 


1 I confess that I cannot quite see the force 
of this argument. The Greater Perfect System 
arose from the exclusion of all modes except one, 
the E mode, and the addition to this mode of 
certain extra tetrachords at the top and bottom. 
It seems therefore almost an anachronism to 
attribute importance, or even existence to it at 


this early period, especially since at this time, 
as shown by Plato’s criticism of the ravappydnor, 
and by Pausanias’ remarks about the Pronomus 
flute (IX 12. 5), the idea of combining all the 
modes in a single instrument or single scale was 
still a novel one. 
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to them, the other modes being obsolete), and should use it, as a starting-point, 
for the key bearing the same name; and that they should then have devised a 
further notation, consisting of the original signs dvectpaypéva and amectpap- 
#éva, for denoting the notes of the other keys. 


It cannot be denied that these arguments, especially the third, possess 
considerable weight. There is however something to be said on the other side. 

If Plutarch meant what Prof. Cook-Wilson supposes him to mean by the 
two passages quoted above, he certainly expressed himself very badly. 

With regard to Lysis, for example, the words rovodtov abriis atrepyacac- 
Qa 70 oXjpa are inaccurate. For on Prof. Cook-Wilson’s explanation, what 
Lysis did was not to establish the cyfwa of the Mixolydian mode, which was 
known before, but merely to point out that the Mixolydian diazeuxis was 


instead of ae 


as in the other modes. In this case it is hard to see wherein the peculiar 
perspicacity of Lysis consisted, his observation being apparently quite an 
obvious one. 

Again, with regard to the tetrachord Hypaton and the Dorian mode, 
Plutarch must have gone very far astray. Prof. Cook-Wilson admits the 
words tip@vtes TO Kaddov adrov, and dia riv tod #Oouvs pudaxiv to be non- 
sense. But, further than this, t@v Nowra is incorrect. For three other of 
Prof. Cook-Wilson’s modes, the Phrygian G, the Lydian A and the Mixo- 
lydian B, are completely outside the tetrachord in question. 

Lastly, as the identification of the E species with the Hypolydian mode is 
from one point of view the strongest argument for Prof. Cook-Wilson’s theory, 
so from another point of view it is the strongest argument against it. Of all 
the seven modes the Hypolydian occupies the least prominent place in the 
tradition. If it is to be identified with the yadapa Avéiet! of the Republic (an 
identification which has, perhaps rather rashly, been assumed as certain), it 
must have dropped out of music subsequently. We hear no more of it until it 
reappears among the species of the octave in the Eisagoge. It is ignored by 
Aristotle, the author of the Problems, and Aristoxenus. We have in fact no 
evidence, under its own name, that the Hypolydian was of practical impor- 
tance. It is therefore almost inconceivable that this tonality should eventually 
have ousted the rest, and become, as the Greater Complete System, the single 
and exclusive tonality of later Greek music. 

It may be observed here that the avoidance of the Hypolydian mode is 
easily accounted for on the supposition that it was the F mode. For next to 
the Mese the Hypate seems to have been the most important degree of the 
scale. And it is in the F mode alone that the interval between Mese and 
Hypate is not a concord, but a discord, an augmented fourth. A parallel is 
the avoidance, in medieval times, of the Iastian mode, in which mode alone the 
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interval between tonic and dominant is a discord(B to F). And this consider- 
ation, as far as it goes, is a reason for accepting the identification of the modes 
with the species of the octave, as given in the Eisagoge. 


This identification is even more strongly supported by Plutarch, de Musica 
1136 E, ty éraverpévny Avdvori, rep évavtia TH Mi€odvdio 7H. Westphal’s 
explanation of the word évaytia (Harmonik und Melopiie der Griechen, p. 78) is 
as brilliant and simple as it is convincing. The Mixolydian is the ‘ opposite ’ 
of the Hypolydian or F mode, because the intervals of the latter are those of 
the former in reverse order-—1, 1, 1, }, 1, 1, #,.as-Opposed to. 4, 1, 1, 4, 1, I; 1. 
Prof. Cook-Wilson’s Hypolydian in E is not the ‘ opposite’ of the Mixolydian 
in this sense. 


V. With what conclusions, then, are we left after reviewing this medley 
of scattered and apparently contradictory evidence? The evidence may con- 
veniently be divided under three heads. 

1. Passages tending to prove that the modes differed in the order of their 
intervals: e.g. the quotations from Plato’s Philebus and Laws, and Aristotle’s 
Politics. 

2. Passages in the Problems tending to prove that the order of intervals 
between the degrees in the scale, Hypate, Parhypate, etc., was fixed and con- 
stant (e.g. Problems XIX 4 and 47). These passages can be explained either 
on Monro’s or on Prof. Macran’s hypothesis. But apparently they exclude 
differences of modality, in the modern sense of the word. 

3. Further passages in the Problems, which forbid us to explain Class 2 on 
Prof. Macran’s theory, because they show that the terms Hypate, Parhypate, 
etc., denoted fixed degrees of the scale: fixed, that is, in the sense that these 
degrees did not vary in different modes, but were always high, or always low, 
as the case might be. Add to this the difficulty of seeing how the nomen- 
clature can possibly have worked on Prof. Macran’s hypothesis. As examples 
of this class of evidence we may take Problems 3, 25 and 44. 

The chief merit of Prof. Macran’s theory is that it assimilates the first two 
of these three classes. It fails however before Class 3. Thus its merit is 
more apparent than real. For the Problems evidence must either be accepted 
as a whole, or, with good reason shown, rejected as a whole. Accepted as a 
whole it appears to be fatal to the modality view. We thus have, in well- 
defined contrast, the Problems evidence against modality, and the Laws- 
Philebus-Politics evidence for modality. 

The date of the Problems is of course disputed, and an easy way of avoid- 
ing the antinomy is to put the Problems late, in the pure-key period. There 
are however grave difficulties in the way of this. The tone of the Problems is 
clearly pre-Aristoxenean, and it seems likely that they were composed, if not 
before the treatises of Aristotle’s pupil, at any rate before the views contained 
in these treatises became widely current. We have as testimony for this the 
following considerations: 
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I. The insistence on the ethical character of the modes, which is charac- 
teristic of Plato, Heraclides, and Aristotle, but not of later writers, from Aris- 
toxenus on. Compare the description in Problem 48 of the 700s of the 
Hypodorian and Hypophrygian modes. 

2. The constant use of the word dpyovia for mode, a sense which has 
become obsolete in the time of Aristoxenus (@ apyovias éxddovy II 36), who 
only uses the word in the sense of ‘ the enharmonic genus.’ 

3. The absence of reference, either direct or indirect, to Aristoxenus, 
whose name and theories permeate all subsequent Greek musical literature. 

4. Constant reference to the terms of the primary eight-note scale, and to 
no others. Whereas even Aristoxenus knew of one Complete System. For it 
is not true, as Monro says, that Aristoxenus knew of no extension of the eight- 
note scale. The corrupt passage II 40. 6, whatever the precise reading may 
be, shows that he knew of the tetrachord Hyperbolaeon. In the face of this it 
is almost certain that in I 6 ray cucrnuatov Tepi Te TAY GAX@V Kal TOD TEdELOU 
refers to one of the réAeca cvotHuata of later Greek music, presumably to the 
Greater Complete System, since Aristoxenus speaks elsewhere of the tetra- 
chord Hyperbolaeon, which is found in the Greater Complete System, but not 
in the Lesser. 

If then the Problems belong to the pre-Aristoxenean age, our antinomy 
remains unsolved. The difficulty has never been fairly faced by writers on the 
subject. For though the Problems have long been a happy hunting-ground for 
writers on Greek music, who have freely culled from it isolated passages in support 
of various theories, no one has yet attempted to bring the whole mass of evidence 
which it contains into line with itself and with the testimony of other writers. 
Until this has been done with success, and the task seems a hard one, the 
primal question with regard to the Greek modes cannot be satisfactorily solved. 


VI. What then in the midst of all this doubt can be regarded as tolerably 
certain? Very little, apparently. Still, we know incontrovertibly one impor- 
tant and interesting fact about the Greek modes, which shows us how essentially 
their musical sense differed from ours. I refer to the importance universally 
ascribed to pitch. Out of all the numerous passages in Greek literature which 
deal with the ethical character of the modes, there is one only which gives any 
indication that this character depended on anything else than pitch. This is the 
statement in Aristotle's Politics (VIII 7, 9) that Philoxenus tried to compose 
his dithyramb, ‘the Mysians,’ in the Dorian mode, but involuntarily relapsed 
into the more appropriate Phrygian. Now, as Prof. Cook-Wilson observes, 
were the difference merely one of pitch, Philoxenus had only to write the music 
in one mode and then transpose it into the other. Simpler still, he could order 
the instrumentalists to change the pitch of their instruments, as Mozart did in 
the Concerto for Violin and Viola in Eb, where the viola part is written in D, 
and the instrument is tuned a semitone sharp. 

The instance of Philoxenus, however, stands alone. In all other cases 
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pitch is regarded as the important thing. And it is just this which is so foreign 
to modern ideas. For, though we regard high notes on the violin or voice as 
emotionally exciting, we do not regard certain modes as specially appropriate 
to certain registers of the voice. 

Some modern writers have regarded the attribution of ethical characteristics 
to certain modes as in itself extravagant. No one familiar with folk-music 
would uphold this view. The rich, sensuous softness of the Mixolydian, the 
stern reserve of the Aeolian and the salt sea smack of the Dorian are all un- 
mistakeable. But the folk-singer does not sing his Mixolydian love-songs in a 
low key because they are tender. He sings them at the pitch which he finds 
convenient to his voice. And, as for small differences of a tone or semitone in 
pitch, the vast majority even of musical people, so far from being emotionally 
disturbed by them, simply cannot perceive them at all. Not one modern 
music lover in a hundred can tell when a piano is a tone flat or sharp. Yet to 
a Greek the difference was easily perceived and vital. For in Plato’s time, 
when the sravappovor (the scale or instrument comprising all the modes), was 
a modern, and in his opinion a dangerous innovation, and when pieces of music 
were normally composed in a single mode, without modulation, the difference 
between two octave compasses differing in pitch was readily perceived and 
emotionally significant. We are thus driven to the extraordinary conclusion 
that, though the music of the Greeks was infinitely less developed in most 
respects than our own, they yet possessed two qualities which we lack—a 
fineness of ear which enabled them to sing quarter tones, and the faculty of 
absolute pitch. 

We must be careful, however, not to push our conclusions too far. It has 
commonly been further assumed that every mode differed in pitch from every 
other. But it is important to note that this assumption is not strictly 
warranted. All we are told is that some modes are high, some moderate, and 
some low. And it is quite possible, for instance, that, while by convention 
Mixolydian and Lydian tunes were alike sung high, Mixolydian tunes were 
not of necessity sung higher than Lydian. 


It is doubtful whether, without the aid of additional evidence, the problem 
discussed in the preceding pages will ever be incontrovertibly solved. No 
writer hitherto has succeeded in explaining all the various statements of the 
authorities. Advance can only be made, if at all, by a rigid impartiality in 
estimating the evidence. Since here, if anywhere, the eclectic method can 
prove anything, or rather can prove nothing at all. 


J. D. DENNISTON. 
New CoLiece, Oxrorp. 


THE ARGUMENT OF PLATO, PROTAGORAS, 3516-356¢. 


AT the beginning of ch. xxv (3510) Socrates starts once more to prove his 
contention that courage is a form of wisdom. He begins by asking Protagoras 
whether pleasure is not always in itself good, pain in itself evil. Protagoras is 
not prepared to admit this, but he is willing to accept the position as a basis 
for discussion. Socrates then asks a second question (352@ 8): does Prota- 
goras, like most people, think that knowledge has no power or authority in 
the soul? does he think that knowledge may be present and yet not operative, 
being knocked about like a slave by the superior force of anger, pleasure, or 
passion? Must we not rather believe that knowledge can be conquered by 
nothing and is alone sufficient to salvation? On this point Protagoras 
professes agreement with Socrates: the superior force, he agrees, must be on 
the side of knowledge or wisdom. Socrates however points out that the 
defenders of the ordinary view may fairly ask them to give their account of 
the state of mind commonly described as being so overcome by pleasure 
(imo THv jS0vav 4TTacAat) as not to do what is best and is known to be best. 
And since the enquiry is likely to suggest an answer to the problem about 
courage, they agree to undertake it. 

Socrates now (353c) enters upon a dialogue with these imaginary 
opponents, getting them to admit that the pleasure which is wrongly chosen 
in such a case is bad, not because it is pleasant, but because it involves 
subsequent pain and inconvenience; and, similarly, that the right and painful 
course of action is good, not because it is immediately painful, but because it 
involves subsequent pleasure and convenience. Thus the good is reducible to 
pleasure, the bad to pain; and pleasure is said to be bad only when it deprives 
one of greater pleasures than any which it possesses itself, or produces pains 
greater than the pleasures which it contains (cal ai70 TO yaipew ToTE NéyeTE 
Kakov elvat, 6tav pelovav HOovayv atroateph 7) Ooas avToO éxel, 7) AVTas peifous 
mapacKevaty Tov év avT@ jd0vev). In analogous conditions pain may be said 
to be good. 

The point of all this, Socrates goes on to say (354e), is to show what 
really happens when a man is said to be overcome by pleasure. He maintains 
that, on the hypothesis that the good is ultimately the pleasant, the bad the 
painful, the usual account of the matter is plainly ridiculous. It is said that 
the inducement or excitement of pleasure often leads a man, to whom other 
courses of action are open, to do what he recognizes as bad; or again that 
this same power of the immediate pleasure so overcomes a man that he refuses 
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to do what he recognizes as good. Now it has been admitted that good means 
pleasant and bad means painful. In the interests of clearness then let us use 
only one of these pairs of terms at a time. 

Using, first, the pair ‘ good’ and ‘ bad’ (355c), we shall get the statement : 
‘a man, recognizing bad as bad, nevertheless does it because he is overcome 
by—good!’ But this will be laughed at. We shall have to explain, if asked, 
that the good in question did not deserve to beat the bad (ov« dfiav dvtwy 
vikav Ta Kaxa)—otherwise where would be the error ?—and desert in such a 
case must be simply a matter of relative size or quantity (uelfw, cpuxpdrepa: 
melo, éhdtTw). From this it follows that ‘ being overcome’ is dvr) étarréver 
ayabav pelo kaka NapBaver. 

Using, secondly, the pair of terms ‘pleasant’ and ‘painful’ (355¢ 4), we 
shall say : ‘a man does what he recognizes as painful, because he is overcome 
by pleasant things which obviously didn’t deserve to win’ (dvatlav dvtov 
vixav). And this want of desert means a too much or a too little: it is a 
question of size, quantity, or degree. And if it be urged that it makes a 
difference whether the pleasure is immediate or deferred, the answer is that 
this difference too must be capable of expression in terms of pleasure and pain. 
Anyone who knows how to weigh, if you give him a pair of scales, can do the 
sum. Of two lots of pleasure, you take the greater or the greater sum; of 
two lots of pain, the less or smaller sum. Where pleasures are measured 
against pains, a course of action which shows a surplus on the side of pleasure 
(immediate and deferred being alike reckoned) will be chosen, and one which 
shows a balance on the side of pain will be refused. 

All that is required then is an art or science of measurement, and it is 
for lack of that that men fall into error. Socrates thus proves that all error in 
conduct is due to ignorance, and (ultimately) that courage is a form of wisdom. 

In the latter part of this argument Socrates reduces the ordinary descrip- 
tion of what Aristotle called dxpacia to absurdity by stating it, as he is 
entitled to do on his hypothesis, first in terms of good and bad only, and then 
in terms of pleasant and painful only. Each section begins with a statement 
which is yedotov, and proceeds by degrees to give it a more reasonable form: 
the latter part of each section gives the true account of what happens. As 
to the steps of the argument certain difficulties have been raised, and the 
customary statement of the conclusion seems to me to be plainly incorrect. 

Adam, in his edition of the Protagoras (p. 182), summarizes the argument 
as follows : 

If we substitute ‘ good’ for ‘ pleasure,’ the common saying that we do evil, 
knowing it to be evil, because overcome by ‘pleasure,’ becomes ‘ we do evil 
knowing it to be evil, because overcome by good’ (355 B-C). ‘To be over- 
come by good’ is shewn to be the choosing of greater evil in place of lesser good» 
(D-E). Similarly, substituting pleasure for good, we have the sentiment 
‘we do pleasure, knowing it to be pleasure [‘ pleasure’ here is a slip:? ‘ pain’ 
should be read], because overcome by pleasure,’ and here also ‘to be over- 


1 Italics mine. 2 Corrected in more recent issues, 
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come by pleasure’ is to choose in place of lessey pleasures greater pains* (355 D- 
356 A). 

In his note on 355d 4 (év vyiv) Adam writes: 

The idea is of a conflict between the good and evil in the soul before you do 
the evil... . The subtle reasoning which follows may be put thus: We do 
evil, knowing it to be evil, because we are overcome by good. But-—since 
that which we do is evil—the good which overcomes is less worthy than 
the evil in us which it overcomes. ‘Less worthy’ (to overcome) means that 
‘there is less of it’; to be overcome by good is therefore to choose less good 
than evil.” 1 The argument is extraordinarily ingenious but hardly sound—the 
flaw lies in substituting ‘the evil in us’ for ‘us’: it was not ‘ the evil in us,’ 
but ‘we’ who were overcome by good. 

The argument outlined in this note appears to me to be neither subtle nor 
ingenious, but merely nonsensical. The ingenuity of substituting ‘the evil 
in us’ for ‘us’ might be appreciated if ‘the evil in us’ either had any obvious 
relevance in itself or contributed anything to the proof of the conclusion. 
It is clear that good and evil throughout this passage qualify a course of 
action, actual or contemplated, and its consequences, and nothing else. ‘The 
evil in us’ then may be dismissed. The statement of the conclusion (i.e. the 
true description of dxpacia) is also unsatisfactory. The phrase indeed which 
I have italicized in the note quoted, might pass (but if it is right, it must be 
by accident, to judge from the rest of the statement), but the phrases used in 
the summary of the argument are totally meaningless. I have tried, but I 
cannot represent to myself the state of mind of a man who chooses ‘greater 
evil in place of lesser good’ or ‘greater pains in place of lesser pleasures.’ 
Greater than what? lesser than what? There seems to be no answer. Nor 
have I any more success with Jowett’s version, ‘ you choose the greater evil in 
exchange for the lesser good.’ If evil is a minus quantity of good, as the 
theory seems to suppose, the greater evil might also be called the lesser good, 
and choice between them is impossible. 

The words in which the conclusion is stated are avti éXatTéverv ayabov 
peitw Kaka AapPdvey ; and it is quite plain that, if the adya@ép are those of 
the rejected alternative and the «axa are those of the course of action actually 
adopted, the qualifications peif{m and édatrévwy are useless, and the phrase 
as a whole means nothing. The only alternative to this interpretation is to 
suppose that the aya@av and the xaxd belong to one and the same course 
of action. In that case the phrase will have to mean ‘to accept too much 
evil as the price of (or in order to get) too little good.’ It may be observed that 
this obviously accords with the context. Pleasure is bad, we were told before, 
when it produces pains (=evil) greater than the pleasures (=good) which it 
contains (354c 8); and, in the description of ‘measuring’ which follows, 
pleasures are set in one scale and pains in another when these are involved 
in one and the same course of action (3560 5). ’Av7vi is used of compensation. 
The noun in the genitive which follows it is the compensating good, as in Lysis 
208e (dAX’ avti Tivos piv ovT@ ce Seas Svaxw@dVovow evdaipova eivat;). It 


1 Italics mine. 
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might equally well have been the bad compensated, as in Phaedrus 255¢ (avri 
TOY TOMY Tévov cuLKpad amodadcaL). Plato could in fact have written, 
without altering the meaning, dy7} pelovor Kaxdv éXdtTw ayaba AapBaverv. 
The notion of weighing or compensation is fundamental. When, in deliberation, 
A is weighed against B, it sometimes happens (i.e. in choosing between two 
goods or between two evils) that A and B are alternatives, but it does not 
follow that the only function of dyté in reference to deliberate choice is that 
of excluding an alternative. There are other passages besides this in which 
commentators have gone wrong by confining dyti to this exclusive or 
disjunctive function. 

So much as to the meaning of the conclusion. Now for the argument 
on which it depends. It is not very difficult to see that the sharp practice 
detected by Adam at 355d 3 is an illusion. Adam’s difficulty lies in the 
transition from the statement, ‘A man overcome (nTT@pEvos) by good does 
what he knows to be bad,’ to the question, ‘ Did that good deserve to beat 
(vexady) that bad?’ (His interpretation of the words éy vutv is clearly wrong, 
but it makes no difference to the argument.) The statement describes a 
victory of a good over an agent, while the question interprets this as a victory 
of a good over a bad. ‘Bad’ here in Adam’s view is a subtle but inaccurate 
substitute for ‘wrong-acting agent.’ It should be remembered, however, that 
it has been agreed that the pursuit of good is wrong only when it involves bad 
which outweighs the good (354c 5), and that in the case analyzed the pursuit 
of good was wrong. Previous admissions therefore justify the assertion that 
the act contained bad outweighing its good. This bad should have deter- 
mined the agent’s will to refusal of the act, whereas in fact the good deter- 
mined it to acceptance. In other words, the bad in the act weighed more in 
fact, but the good in the act weighed more with the agent: or; in Plato’s 
words, the good beat (outweighed) a bad which it did not deserve to beat 
(qTT@pevos bTO Tov ayabav .. . odK akiov dvtev viKkav ... Tov ayabav Ta 
kaka). The argument is therefore slightly elliptical, but sound. Adam was 
misled by supposing that w«edy and #rrac0a were correlative descriptions of 
the same conflict, whereas jrtdcOa refers to the weakness of the judgment 
of the agent, who is unable to keep the balance equal as between the good 
and bad which compete for his attention in the proposed act. The good 
and bad are rivals or competitors, of whom one may be said to beat the 
other, and to be stronger or larger or heavier than the other; but a proposed 
action is not the rival of an agent and cannot be compared with him in respect 
of strength or size or weight. 

I therefore claim that the suggested reinterpretation of the conclusion 
removes all difficulties in the argument which leads up to it. 


NOTE. 


Cases in which the noun following dyté is a ‘good’ regarded as compen- 
sating for the ‘bad’ in the course of action chosen, i.e. as making desirable a 
course of action otherwise undesirable. 
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1. Soph. Electra, 585 yap 0éres SidaEov av& 6rov Ta vov 

alcxiota TavTov épya Spica Tuyxavets. 

2. Soph. Antigone, 185 ov’ dv ctwryjcatpe Ti ATHY opov 

oTelyoucay acrtots avTl THs cwTnpias. 

3. Plato, Menexenus, 237a tay terevTnHv avTl ths Tov CoévT@Y cwTnpias 

nrAAGEAVTO. 

4. Plato, Lysis, 208¢ add’ arti Tivos pv otto ce Sewas StaxwAVovow 

evoaipova eivas ; 

5. Plato, Phaedo, 69a un yap ovx atrn 4 % 6p0% mpos apeTiy adXayy, .. - 
GAN’ 7 éxeivo povov Td voutopa opOdv, avtt ob Set wavta TadTa KaTaddAdTTEcOaL, 
ppovners. 

In No. 2 Jebb takes avti to mean ‘ instead of,’ so that drnv avtt cwrnpias 
means ‘ruin and not welfare.’ Whitelaw’s version—‘ nor for the safety’s sake 
would I keep silence, and see the ruin on my country fall’—is far more 
pointed. Personal safety is suggested as the motive for silence, where speech 
would avert the country’s ruin. Or, in other words, personal safety is the 
compensating good in a course of action involving the country’s ruin. In 
No. 1 similarly a motive is asked for, i.e. a compensating good secured. In 
No. 3 the agent’s motive for accepting death is that his death secures the 
safety of others. No. 4 asks, ‘ what is gained by all this strict discipline?’ and 
in No. 5 Socrates advises men to give up anything and everything in order to 
gain wisdom. Similarly in the passage before us the ayaOd are the motive 
(and, being éAdtTova, an inadequate motive) for accepting the caxd. 

Perhaps the clearest case, both of the use itself and of the shifts to which 
scholars resort to avoid recognizing it, is in Aristotle, Nic. Eth. Ti. I give the 
Greek followed by Peters’ translation. 


A a 7 , nr 
Il10a 1g éml tais mpdkeor dé tals ToravTais eviore Kal érrawvobdvTaL, Stay 
> , ff \ G , > \ , \ a 
aloXpov TL AUTTNPOV VTTOMEVMOWW AYTL MeYAaNOY Kal KANOV. 


‘in order to secure some great and noble result.’ 


YA \ \ RF a A 3 \ / e / \ la 
II10a 30 are O€ YareTOv évioTte Svaxpivar Troiov avTi Tolov aiperéov Kal Ti 


/ 
avtl Tivos bTropeveTéor. 


‘it is sometimes hard to decide whether we ought to do this deed to avoid this 
evil, or whether we ought to endure this evil rather than do this deed.’ 
1110b 3 &@ 8é Kal’ aita pév axotvord éots, viv S& Kal avtl ravde aiperd, 
. Kal’ avTa pev akovord éott, viv Sé Kal avtl Tdvde 
EKOUTLA. 


‘in preference to this alternative ’ (twice). 

There can be no doubt that in each case Aristotle intended by the preposi- 
tion avi a relation not between alternative actions but between the advantages 
and disadvantages contained in a single proposed course of action. 


J. L. STOCks. 
St. JoHN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS ON LATIN AUTHORS. 
(Continued from p. 57.) 


(4) HORACE, continued. 
Od. III. 30. 10-14. 


dicar, qua uiolens obstrepit Aufidus, 

et qua pauper aquae Daunus agrestium 
regnauit populorum ex humili potens, 
princeps Aeolium carmen ad Italos 
deduxisse modos. 


Like everyone else, I was brought up to repeat that vegnautt populorum is a 
‘Greek genitive=7pte Aadv.’ If one shrinks from depriving examination- 
papers of this interesting idiom, he may be consoled by remembering that 
abstineto ivarum and desine querelarum are still left. Why should not populorum 
depend in a normal manner upon fotens (cf. diua potens Cypri)? Surely the 
sense is improved by the antithesis pauper aquae, potens agrestium populorum. 
‘Where Daunus, scant of water, ruled rustic peoples’ contains a somewhat 
cold pedantry, which is at least partially relieved by the fuller description. 
I find it difficult to understand why so many scholars prefer to make ex humili 
potens refer to Horace himself. It is true that the poet is consciously boasting, 
but (1) the boast is more forcible if we join directly dicar princeps, etc. ; the 
‘self-made man’ boast obviously comes in less well here than in the context 
of II. 20. 5: (2) it is in better literary style to describe Daunus in lines 11-12 
and leave it to be gathered that the poet intends to suggest ‘a predecessor in 
my own part of the country, whose circumstances were not unlike mine’: 
(3) Potens is scarcely the tactful word. We should hardly compare IV. 8. 26 
lingua potentium uatum, where he is speaking of the ‘ power’ or efficacy of great 
poets in achieving a certain result there specified. 


Gaeill, r4. 1. 

Herculis ritu modo dictus, o plebs, 

morte uenalem petiisse laurum 

Caesar Hispana repetit penates 

uictor ab ora. 
Wickham (followed by Gow) says, ‘ No exact parallel is quoted for this use 
of plebs for the whole Roman people.’ But there is no need to put any 
H 
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such constraint upon plebs. The words o plebs are as much exclamatory as 
vocative ((O, poor commons!’), and the thought is one which Augustus 
would appreciate. The main claims of the emperor to power lay in his being 
at the same time (1) commander of the forces, (2) champion of the popular 
rights, invested with the tribunicia potestas. Horace is thinking of the dangers 
which might still have resulted (in B.c. 24) to the popular cause, if Augustus 
had met his death in Spain. As it is, peace and stability are assured 


(vv. 14 Sq.). 


Ar Ses. 
imbelli cithara carmina diuides. 


Add to existing interpretations that of ‘dividing’ the notes in runs or trills, 
or breaking a syllable on several notes, as in Shakespeare’s Romeo and Jultet 
3+ 5- 29; 

Some say the lark makes sweet division, 


and 1 Henry IV. 3. 1. 210, 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s bower 
With ravishing division, to her lute. 


Ao P5792. 
dilator, spe longus, iners, auidusque futuri. 


Spe is not ‘ hope,’ nor is the spes that of the old man himself. It is ‘ expecta- 
tion’ or ‘ waiting’ on the part of others. He keeps you waiting a long time 
for his decision or action. Hence the position of the words between dilator 
and iners. He is éAmiéde ypovos, tas éAmidas xpoviter. 


In the following places I venture to suggest new readings: 


Dd. 1e bat, 
scriberis Vario fortis et hostium 
uictor Maeonii carminis alite, 
quam rem cumque ferox nauibus aut equis 
miles te duce gesserit. 
nos, Agrippa, etc. 


One may dispense with a full repetition of the criticisms justly passed upon 
this passage. In summary they are: (1) Vario... alite cannot be abl. of the 
agent: (2) as abl. abs. ‘alite is too far removed from Vario’ (Gow), and the 
turn of expression is unpleasing: (3) the alteration to aliti is easy, but ‘too 
much so to be probable’ (Wickham). But another and, from a literary point 
of view, more serious objection has been strangely overlooked. It is that 
(4) birds do not write. Even though alite is metaphorical, it is not like the 
curtosa felicitas of Horace to say scriberis Vario alite (or alitt). 

I believe that the archetype had alitu (the later misspelling of halitu). 
Vario is, of course, dative. ‘In the case of (=by) Varius your warlike prowess 
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shall be written with (all) the breath (the spivitus and longue haleine of a 
Homer. I attempt no such epic effort.’ Varius avez ‘Opnptxov. 

The corruption of alitu to alite was due to a misunderstanding of the 
word, encouraged by the fact that the gen. plur. alituum pointed to an alter- 
native form alitus for ales. 


Od. I. 12. 33 sqq. 
Romulum post hos prius, an quietum 
Pompili regnum memorem, an superbos 
Tarquini fasces, dubito, an Catonis 
nobile letum. 
Regulum et Scauros, etc. 


The poet then proceeds with (Aemilius) Paulus, Fabricius, Curius, Camillus, 
and the Marcelli. The order is not of course strictly chronological, but the 
examples are all concerned with history comparatively remote. Wickham 
speaks lightly of the ‘leap across Roman history to the death of Cato of 
Utica.’ Gow remarks ‘ Cato seems incongruous among so many names from 
ancient history.’ But there is also the very serious objection that the nobile 
letum of Cato Uticensis is scarcely one which a professional belauder of Julius 
Caesar and his adopted son would select for the present purpose. Probably 
every reader instinctively thinks in the first instance of Cato the Censor. But 
to him nobzle letum does not apply. 

Existing conjectures on the passage are very unconvincing. Hamacher 
proposed an catenis | nobilitatum | Regulum. Housman’s an catenis (nobile !) 
lactum Regulum contains an exclamatory parenthesis of an extremely abrupt 
and unpleasant kind. 

Catonis, I believe, is sound: the faulty word is letum. It will be observed 
that, after his familiar manner, Horace has quietum Pompili regnum for 
Pompilium, regem quietum, and superbos Tarquini fasces for Tarquinium, 
tyrannum superbum. If, therefore, he desired to express in the same manner 
Catonem, censorem nobilem, he would do so in the form 


an Catonis 
nobile lustrum. 


[The error in letum may be due, at least in part, to the preceding -/e.] 


Od. III. 4. 37. 
uos Caesarem altum, militia simul 


fessas cohortes abdidit oppidis, 
finire quaerentem labores 
Pierio recreatis antro. 


The variants to abdidit are addidit and reddidit. Something may easily be 
said for each of these readings, and I desire to add nothing to the usual notes 
upon that head. The question is not however as to an appropriate sense 
for any of these words, but as to the origin of the variation. Each word is 
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sufficiently good in itself to have held its place, and we can only assume that 
in an archetype some accident had occurred to the letters immediately follow- 
ing cohortes. Doubtless the accident may have been a mere blot ; but I would 
rather suggest that in the combination COHORTESSVBDIDIT (cohortes 
subdidit) one -S- was omitted by an oversight and the unintelligible 

cohortes ubdidit 


subsequently emended in various ways. 

The word subdidit is, I believe, exquisitius, and more charged with meaning 
than any of its substitutes. The military are not only ‘attached’ to the 
towns, but they are both ‘subjoined’ as having lands granted to them in 
the town-districts, and also ‘ subjected’ to the peaceful administration of the 
oppida. They are submitted to the ordinary rule of civilians, or reduced to the 
ranks of peace. 


1G bess 
hic, unde vitam sumeret inscius, 
pacem duello miscuit. o pudor! 


It is true that inscius, though slightly recondite, is translatable enough. But 
why the variant aptius? Aptius could not be a mere misreading of imusczus, 
nor vice versa. It appears necessary to look for a common source. On the 
one hand the confusion of ¢ with c or s (due to pronunciation), and on the other 
the frequent metathesis of sc for cs (as of sp for ps) lead me to an original 
anxius, which passed through a meaningless anscius into inscius on the one 
hand and aftius on the other. In the preceding line we have timutque mortem, 
and in keeping with this are the words ‘his (sole) anxiety was how to save 
his life.’ The omission (or rather implication) of tantum (like that of povov) 
is of the commonest, the word being rendered unnecessary by emphasis on 
the verbal expression. Here uitam sumeret (and particularly witam) is to be 


stressed. 
T. st TUCKER: 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


MANILIVS, AVGVSTVS, TIBERIVS, CAPRICORNVS, 
AND LIBRA. 


‘THE date of the poem has been canvassed with merciless prolixity for 
the last four-and-twenty years, but the pertinent facts are few.’ So I wrote in 
1903 on p. lxix of my edition of the first book of Manilius; and in two octavo 
pages and a half I collected all those facts, said all that I could find to say on 
both sides of the questions in dispute, and drew the conclusion that books I 
and II were written under Augustus and book IV under Tiberius. Ten years 
have passed, and the prolixity has continued, but the prolix have added no 
pertinent fact to those which I collected: some of them have even subtracted 
one, by suppressing the numismatic evidence, which I duly recorded, that 
Tiberius had Libra for his star. 

The occasion of the present paper is not any of these disputations, but 
some remarks on Man. II 507-9 by Prof. J. G. Smyly in Hermathena for 1912, 
pp. 150-9. I dissent from one of Mr Smyly’s main contentions, and I shall 
’ show that in some particulars he is much mistaken; but I think that he has 
solved the difficulty which he set out to solve, and also, unknown to himself, 
another. 

For determining the date of Manilius’ several books we depend in part 
upon his allusions to the nativity of one or more Caesars. What I myself 
have now to say will concern the nativity of Tiberius and the date of book IV; 
but first I will report the conclusions of Mr Smyly, which have reference to 
neither of these subjects but to the nativity of Augustus. 

That the sign of Capricorn was known and famed as Augustus’ natal star 
is shown by Man. II 507-9 ‘ Capricornus in ipsum | conuertit uisus, quid enim 
mirabitur ille | maius, in Augusti felix cum fulserit ortum ?’, by Germ. phaen. 
558-60 ‘hic (Capricornus), Auguste, tuum genitali corpore numen | attonitas 
inter gentis patriamque pauentem | in caelum tulit et maternis reddidit astris,’ 
by Suet. Aug. 94 12 ‘tantam mox fiduciam fati Augustus habuit, ut thema 
suum uulgauerit nummumque argenteum nota sideris Capricorni, quo natus 
est, percusserit,’ and by extant coins with the head of Augustus on one face 
and the figure of Capricorn on the other.t Now a man’s natal star, for 
astrologers in general, is that sign of the zodiac which at the moment of his 
birth is rising in the east and which is technically termed his horoscope. But 

1 Readers of Horace may like to know that pp. 374 ‘Cf. le mot d’Horace: Orte Saturno, 


Mr Bouché-Leclercq has discovered yet another vp étant la maison de h.’ 
piece of evidence in carm. I 12 50: astr. Gy. 


I10 A. E. HOUSMAN 


Suetonius Aug. 5 says ‘natus est Augustus M. Tullio Cicerone C. Antonio 
coss. ix kal. Oct. paulo ante solis exortum’; and if Augustus was born at that 
hour of that day of the year 63 B.c. his horoscope cannot have been Capricorn 
and was almost certainly Libra. Moreover Manilius himself at IV 547-52 
has these lines: 


sed, cum autumnales coeperunt surgere Chelae, 
felix aequato genitus sub pondere Librae: 
iudex examen sistet uitaeque necisque 
imponetque iugum terris legesque rogabit. 
illum urbes et regna trement nutuque regentur 
unius, et caeli post terras iura manebunt. 


559 


Here a career which might be that of Augustus is traced from a position 
of Libra which the sign appears to have occupied at Augustus’ birth. For at 
that hour, so far as we can ascertain, Libra was just beginning to rise: 
coeperunt surgere Chelae. Even the epithet autumnales, though suitable 
under any circumstances to this equinoctial sign, will have special force if the 
person meant was born in September. The verses therefore are quite 
consonant with the verdict of astronomy and chronology that Augustus’ 
horoscope in truth was Libra. Yet he and all the world believed that he was 
born under Capricorn. Can one man have two natal stars? 

This has hitherto been hard to believe, and attempts to make it probable 
have failed ;? but Mr Smyly has tried again and seems to me to have succeeded. 
He points out that although, in the usual language of astrology, a man’s natal 
star is the sign which was rising at his birth, there survive relics of another 


opinion, that it was the sign then occupied by the Moon.? 


1 The anecdote in Suet. Aug. 94 5, ‘quo natus 
est die, cum de Catilinae coniuratione ageretur 
in curia et Octauius ob uxoris puerperium serius 
affuisset, nota ac uulgata res est P. Nigidium 
comperta morae causa, ut horam quoque partus 
acceperit, affirmasse dominum terrarum orbi 
natum,’ which answers well in other respects to 
the words of Manilius, has something wrong 
with it ; for the reference to Catiline’s conspiracy, 
vague though it is, will not square with the 
month of September. Virgil’s suggestion in 
georg. I 32-5 that Augustus may choose Libra 
for his seat in heaven, though it possibly implies 
a link between the man and the sign, can easily 
be explained without assuming any. 

2 Mr Smyly on p. 151 says that I made one 
of these attempts: ‘Mr Housman and the Ger- 
mans try to escape from this difficulty by assert- 
ing that Libra was the Sign of his birth, and 
Capricorn that of his conception.’ I neither 
asserted this nor tried in any way to escape from 
the difficulty: I said, like Mr Smyly himself, 
that this hypothesis was possible, and I objected, 
like him, that it was ineffectual. 


The words of 


3 Mr Smyly on pp. 152-6 goes further, and 
suggests that for Nigidius, who cast Augustus’ 
nativity on the day of his birth, and even for 
Manilius, the horoscope was not, as it is for later 
astrologers, the determining factor in the geni- 
ture. Suetonius however, in telling the story 
about Nigidius, implies the contrary ; for he says 
that Nigidius broke out into his prophecy upon 
hearing the hour of the infant’s birth. His pro- 
phecy therefore was founded on some brief and 
passing condition of the heavens, like the rising 
of the horoscope, not on a condition of more than 
two days’ duration, like the Moon’s sojourn in a 
sign. As to Manilius himself, it is true, as Mr 
Smyly says, that he nowhere distinctly affirms 
the predominance of the horoscope in nativities. 
But he does distinctly imply it, and especially in 
the passage which Mr Smyly cites on p. 154 to 
prove the contrary. In IV 122-291 Manilius has 
described the influence of the twelve signs on the 
characters of men, without saying when or where 
they exert it; then in 292-408 he explains how 
each sign is divided into three decans ; and then 
in 409-501 he runs through the thirty partes or 
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Cicero which I quoted at Man. II 726, de diw. II gi ‘cum, ut ipsi dicunt, 
ortus nascentium Luna moderetur, eaque animaduertant et notent sidera 
natalicia Chaldaei, quaecumque Lunae iuncta uideantur,’ do not perhaps go 
quite so far as this; but Mr Smyly’s point is fairly proved by a comparison of 
the three passages cited on p. xxix of my edition of book I: Man. IV 773 
‘Libra... qua condita Roma,’ Cic. de diu. II 98 ‘L. Tarutius Firmanus... 
Romam, cum in Iugo esset Luna, natam esse dicebat,’ Solin. I 18 ‘ Romulus 
- . . fundamenta iecit . . . Sole in Tauro, Luna in Libra constitutis.’ 
Evidently, when Manilius said that Rome was founded under Libra, he meant 
that Libra, at Rome’s foundation, was occupied by the Moon. If therefore the 
Moon was in Capricorn at Augustus’ birth, Manilius could consistently say, as 
he and everyone else did say, that Augustus was born under Capricorn. And 
Mr Smyly shows on p. 158 that at the date given, ‘M. Tullio Cicerone 
C. Antonio coss. ix kal. Oct. paulo ante solis exortum,’ the Moon must have 
been in Capricorn or very near it! It seems therefore that both Capricorn 
and Libra were entitled to be called Augustus’ stars; and Manilius, though 
he assigns the honour to Capricorn in II 507-9, may well have assigned it to 
Libra in IV 547-52. 

This explanation removes one of the reasons which I formerly gave for 
thinking that Augustus was dead when book IV was writing. Because in that 
book we find Capricorn begetting no nobler progeny than miners and smiths 
and clothiers at 243-55 and sailors at 568-70 and young men who give their 
strength to women at 257 sq. I inferred that Augustus had quitted the earth 
and left Manilius no motive for saying more of Capricorn than he found in 
and Pisces, the end of Scorpius and Capricorn, 
and the middle of Gemini Cancer and Sagittarius. 
Now the powers which they wield when rising 
are in some instances tremendous; they beget 


an Augustus or a Hannibal. This could not be, 
unless the horoscope, the region of the eastern 


degrees of each sign, distinguishing the bad from 
the good. Now, in 502 sqq., he begins to speak 
of something else: 


nec te perceptis signorum cura relinquat 
partibus ; in tempus quaedam mutantur et ortu 


accipiunt proprias uires ultraque remittunt. 


Mr Smyly, like Fayus and all other editors 
whose opinion is discoverable, like Mr Bouché- 
Leclercq asty. Gy, p. 385, and like the author of 
the titles in the archetype, who headed this para- 
graph with ‘orientia signa quid efficiant,’ under- 
Stands guaedam to mean quaedam signa ; and thence 
he derives an argument which would be just and 
cogent if this opinion were true, but which falls 
to the ground if it is false. And false it is. 
quaedam signa will not make sense, for Manilius 
in 505-84 proceeds to speak not of quaedam but 
of omnia signa. Moreover the whole paragraph 
will then be out of place, and ought to have 
followed upon 122-291. It is certain and should 
be evident that guaedam means quaedam partes. 
After describing in 409-501 the permanent quality 
of the degrees in each sign, Manilius now de- 
scribes changes which some of those degrees 
undergo as they surmount the eastern horizon. 
The degrees in question are those at the begin- 
ning of Aries Taurus Leo Virgo Libra Aquarius 


horizon, possessed predominance. The whole 
of book V points the same way. 

There are several errors of less moment in this 
part of Mr Smyly’s paper. His interpretation 
of IV 144 has nothing in its favour: Manilius 
tells us that Taurus creates farmers, and he 
remarks, very aptly indeed, that in spring-time, 
when the sun with Taurus rides, a farmer has 
plenty to do. Mr Smyly says of verses 162-4 
that unless they mean what he thinks they ‘are 
purely ornamental and misleading’: they are 
purely ornamental, but Mr Smyly seems to be 
the first whom they have misled ; and his sen- 
tence about /fulgens confuses that word with 
avdens or feruens and confuses Cancer with the 
vepédiov. What he says of mores on p, 156 is 
contradicted by Manilius at II 831, V 127, 236, 
349- 

1 Mr Smyly interprets ix kal. Oct. as Sept. 
22nd: it is more commonly identified with 
Sept, 23rd. : 
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the manuals of his art. But in these verses of book IV it is only as a horo- 
scope that Capricorn comes upon the scene; and if he was not Augustus’ 
horoscope there was no cause why Manilius, even in Augustus’ reign, should 
extol him in that capacity. 

Nor does what is said of Libra in IV 548-52 determine or help to deter- 
mine the date of the book. Those verses may possibly refer to Tiberius, for 
there is independent evidence that Libra was in some sense his star ; and if 
they do refer to him they can only have been written when Augustus was 
dead. But also they may refer to Augustus, and they agree more closely with 
what is known about his birth than with anything known about the birth of 
Tiberius; and if they refer to Augustus they cannot help to date book IV, 
unless indeed we like to say that the words ‘caeli post terras iura manebunt’ 
will gain in force if the emperor meant was already dead and deified. 

The sole internal evidence for the date of book IV is contained in verses 
763-6 and 773-7; for its last lines 933-5, from which one faction infers that 
Augustus was living and another that he was dead, are equally compatible 
with either hypothesis. The first of these passages I discussed on p. Ixxi 
of my edition of book I, where I argued that the words ‘ Rhodos, hospitium 
recturi principis orbem, | tumque domus uere Solis, cui tota sacrata est, | cum 
caperet lumen magni sub Caesare mundi’ could only mean ‘ Rhodes, the 
sojourn of him who was one day to rule the world, and in very truth the 
Sun’s abode at that time when the lamp of the universe, in the person of our 
emperor, was within her gates.’ If this is so, Tiberius was reigning when 
Manilius wrote. The second passage, 773-7, is the following : 


Hesperiam sua Libra tenet, qua condita Roma 

orbis et imperium? retinet discrimina rerum 

lancibus et positas gentes tollitque premitque, 775 
+qua genitus Caesarque meus nunc condidit orbem 

et propriis frenat pendentem nutibus orbem. 


I give the corrupt verse 776 as it appears in M, postponing the variants. 
Under Libra, says Manilius, was founded Rome; under Libra was born 
Caesar, who now governs a world which hangs upon his nod. This Caesar 
therefore is now reigning ; and, since 763-6 showed Tiberius to be reigning, 
this Caesar is Tiberius. And that Libra was Tiberius’ star appears from the 
Pontic coin of Queen Pythodoris which I mentioned when discussing this 
question in 1903. But Mr Smyly’s observations on Capricorn and Augustus 
have shown me how to clear these lines of an awkwardness which always 
made me unhappy. The words ‘qua condita Roma,’ as we know from the 
passages I cited above on p. 111, mean that the Moon was in Libra when Rome 
was founded. If then the words ‘ qua genitus Caesar’ mean that Tiberius had 
Libra for his horoscope, the balance is awry ; one would expect them to mean 

1 imperium is nominative and the construction Romulus uocaretur’ and Sen. de ben, III 37 1 


is ‘condita Roma et conditum orbis imperium’: ‘conditores Romani imperii.’ 
see Flor. II 34 ‘an quia condidisset imperium 
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that the Moon was in Libra when Tiberius was born. And so they do. 
Suetonius 77). 5 relates that Tiberius was born on Nov. 16th 42 B.c.: ‘ut 
plures certioresque tradunt, natus est Romae in Palatio xvi kal. Dec. M. 
Aemilio Lepido iterum L. Munatio Planco coss. per bellum Philippense. sic 
enim in fastos actaque in publica relatum est.’ On that day the Moon was 
in Libra. 

Mr Smyly’s definition of the Moon’s place on Augustus’ birthday is 
ratified by this coincidence. Astronomy numismatics and literature all point 
one way: the relation of Libra to Tiberius was the same as that of Capricorn 
to Augustus, and these are the two signs which the Moon was traversing when 
the two emperors were born. 

Now I return to the details of IV 776. 


qua genitus Caesar melius nunc condidit urbem. 


caesar melius scripsi anno 1903 in ed. Man. lib. I pp. xxix sq., caesarque meus M, 
meus L, cum fratre remus GL?. nunc LM, hanc GL2. urbem GL?2, orbem LM. 
Manilius could neither call Tiberius ‘ Caesar meus’ nor write ‘qua genitus 
Caesarque meus’ instead of ‘quaque meus Caesar genitus’; ‘ condidit orbem’ 
has no sense, and the sense of ‘ condidit urbem’ requires an adverb, whether 
‘melius’ or ‘rursus’ or another. melius or meuus shrank to meus as meus has 
swelled to melius at Mart. VII 87 1, and the archetype had caesar meus: one 
apograph inserted gue for metre; in the other caesar was half obliterated, so 
that L omits it and the interpolator of GL? made what was left of caesa rmeus 
into cum fratre remus. I showed that a similar compliment was paid not 
only to Augustus, who deserved it better than Tiberius, but to Caligula, who 
deserved it less: Suet. Calig. 16 4 ‘decretum autem ut dies, quo cepisset 
imperium, Parilia uocaretur, uelut argumentum rursus conditae urbis.’ It is 
true that Tiberius was no great builder, ‘ princeps nulla opera magnifica fecit ’ 
says Suetonius; but that did not prevent Velleius from saying ‘quanta suo 
suorumque nomine exstruxit opera!’ Moreover there are other ways of 
founding cities than building, as may be seen from what Livy says of Numa, 
I 19 1 ‘urbem nouam, conditam ui et armis, iure eam legibusque ac moribus 
de integro condere parat.’ Indeed in Augustus’ own case the proposal to 
name him Romulus ‘ quasi et ipsum conditorem urbis’ (Suet. Aug. 7 2) was 
made before 27 B.c., when he had hardly begun his transformation of the 
brick city to marble; while Caligula was supposed to have founded Rome 
anew by simply ascending the throne. Manilius himself confers the title not 
only on Camillus but on Brutus, who never laid one stone upon another: 
I 784-6 ‘et Ioue qui meruit caelum Romamque Camillus | seruando posuit, 
Brutusque a rege receptae | conditor.’ 

Readers who use the text of Bechert or of{Breiter will be wondering why 
I ignore a remarkable variant which figures in their notes. That M in this 
verse had fosstdet for condidit was reported in the Classical Review for 1894 
p. 141; and we all believed it, Mr Bechert in 1900, I myself in 1g03. But in 
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1907 I got hold of Loewe’s collation and found him noting no variant against — 
condidit; and in the Classical Quarterly vol. I pp. 294 sq. I published my 
suspicion that possidet was only a phantom. Breiter, having the same facts 
before him, came to the opposite conclusion ; and although he had said on 
p- iv ‘aliquot locis Léwe et Ellis discrepant, quod indicandum putaui,’ he 
here gave no such warning, and simply stated that M read possidet.1 I now 
have photographs of the MS, and they show that M reads condidit just like 
G and L. 

This makes no difference to me; for in 1903, Man. lib. I p. xxix, long 
before I knew whose interpolation possidet was, I said that it was an interpola- 
tion. But it makes a difference to scholars like Mr E. Bickel, who do not 
know an interpolation when they see one. Mr Bickel, Rhein. Mus. 1910 
Pp. 233 sqq., seized upon this false reading, and spun out of it the false 
conjecture ‘ qua genitus Caesarque deus nunc possidet urbem,’ because of his 
opinion ‘ ducem fidelissimum in Manilio restituendo esse codicem Matriten- 
sem,’ non rationem et rem ipsam. That he mistook possidet for the reading 
of the Matritensis was the fault of others, but it was his own fault that he 
mistook it for the writing of Manilius. This error he can now repair, and 
there is no harm done; but the accident is timely and ought to be instructive. 
The Matritensis is full of things which are just as false as this spectral possidet 
and yet will seem just as true to Mr Bickel and the rest of its acolytes. 
A MS is a blind leader, and when a blind leader has a blind follower they 
both}ifall into the ditch. One thing is needful, and that is to know chalk 
from cheese. 
A. E. HOUSMAN. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


1 His report of the reading of L in this verse already given it correctly, 
contains two errors, though Mr Bechert had 
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In the Teubner edition, just published, I had to reduce the apparatus 
eviticus to the smallest possible dimensions. All conjectures that were merely 
probable and not fairly certain had to be excluded. Some of them that are 
new may find a place here. 

There is only one MS. of Festus’ epitome of Verrius. It is now at 
Naples, and is said to have been found in Illyria. Dr. E. A. Loew, the leading 
authority on Italian script, tells us that it was written at Rome towards the 
end of the eleventh century. It must have been rescued (in Illyria?) from a 
fire; for the outer edges of all the pages are burned away, so that the greater 
part of the outer of the two columns on each page has been lost. The chief 
task for editors is to fill up by conjecture these gaps in the outer columns. 
Scaliger won immortal fame in this work, although many of his conjectures 
merely followed out a suggestion of his predecessor, Augustini. Ursini and 
Miiller were of service in adapting to the conditions of space the stop-gaps 
of Scaliger, and both of them, chiefly Miiller, added excellent conjectures of 
their own. The conjectural supplements, printed in italics in Miiller’s edition, 
have often, especially in German students’ dissertations, been treated as if 
they were actually part of the text. The Hungarian editor, Emil Thewrewk, 
who first provided satisfactory manuscript material for Paulus’ epitome of 
Festus, in order to prevent this error, took the extreme course of omitting 
these supplements in his edition ; although many of them are made absolutely 
certain by the words of Paulus. I have taken a middle course between Miiller 
and Thewrewk and have admitted the certain and the probable supplements, 
leaving blanks elsewhere. The supplements are printed within angular 
brackets, the merely probable supplements being in italic type. 

English scholars will, I hope, turn their attention to Festus, for there is 
now new material for conjecture. Dr. Loew and Dr. Croenert have re- 
examined the undecipherable letters in the burnt edges of the Naples MS. 
and brought us as near certainty as the circumstances allow. And the new 
advance in Latin Palaeography, led by Traube, has taught us that strict rules 
must be followed in ascribing abbreviation-symbols to the lost parts of the 
lines and in dividing the syllables of a word between two lines. These rules are 
stated in the preface to the new edition. 

140 Th. (153 M.) 1. 30 Persuasit animo uinum, deus qui multo est maxi- 
mus. Is this from Plautus’ Awulularia, after line 737 (in the ‘ducats and 
daughter’ Scene) ? 
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LY. Déu’ mihi impuls6r fuit, is me ad illam inlexit. EVC. qué modo? 
* persuasit dnimo uinum, déu’ qui multo est maximus. 


Whether the missing word at the beginning of the line belonged to Euclio 
or to Lyconides (e.g. quia) is uncertain. The author of the Greek original 
is unknown: 


yA 3 / e / 
olvos mw érrevce, Salpovev UTépTaTos: 


250 Th. (206 M.) 1. 25 (a part of Festus preserved only in Renaissance 
apographs). Since the apograph (Vat. lat. 1549), which marks the lacuna 
praeruptus . . . iam, marks a lacuna wrongly elsewhere, at 260 Th. (2173 M.) 
]. 2 (where the use of hodieque in the sense of hodie puzzled the scribe), we may 
venture to ignore the lacuna here and read praeruptissima. The same apograph 
may be wrong in marking a lacuna at 266 Th. (214 M.) 1. 16 between widentur 
and quo (for ‘in quo’). 


274 Th. (218 M.) |. 28 (s.v. Postliminium receptum). Equi et muli et nauis 
eadem ratio est postliminium treciptum ist quae serui. Editors change 
veciptum 1s into rveceptionis. But since antique forms are often found in the 
passages which Verrius took from jurists, perhaps veceptuis (cf. Terence’s anus, 
etc.) is right. 


292 Th. (233 M.) 1. 1. Possessio est, ut definit Gallus Aelius, usus quidam 
agri aut aedifici, non ipse fundus aut ager. non enim possessio est... 
rebus quae tangi possunt . . . qui dicit se possidere this ueret potest dicere. 
itaque in legitimis actionibus nemo tex his quit possessionem suam uocare 
audet, sed ad interdictum uenit. Possibly ex lis qui belongs to the preceding 
sentence: possessio est <cnisi in> rebus q.t. p. Ex his qui dicit se poss. is 
uere p. d. Itaque in leg. act. nemo poss. suam, etc. 


298 Th. (234 M.) 1. 15. From a part of Cato’s speech, in which he 
alluded to his having saved Romans from the indignity of flogging, comes a 
quotation which editors print thus: si em percussi, saepe incolumis abi ; 
praeterea pro republica, pro scapulis atque aerario multum reipublicae profuit. 
The first six words seem to be the utterance of the carnifex, the flogger, and 
the comma should stand, not after percusst, but after saepe. ‘If I struck a 
Roman citizen, the law punished me, but if I gave him a round dozen with 
the lash in my official capacity, I got off scot-free.’ This passage cannot be 
used as evidence that em ‘eum’ was current with Cato (and therefore with 
Plautus) or even with the lower classes in Cato’s time. It is a quotation from 
the law, i.e. the Twelve Tables, in which em was presumably used in the clause 
which punished assault, just as it was used in the clause which prescribed 
antestatio : igitur em capito. 


312 Th. (242 M.) 1. 28. Dr. Loew has detected the letters us before 
inpudentiam. Perhaps: <Cato> in oratione[m] quam scrib<sit in Q. Ther- 
mum de X hominib>us ‘ inp. praem.’ 
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326 Th. (249 M.) (s.v. Procincta classis) 1. 24 anti Loew. Perhaps: 
anti<qui enim hominum classem > dixerunt, ut nunc quoque <cclassis 
nauium coe>tus est. Cf. 281 Th. (225 M.) (s.v. Procincta classis) Vetustius 
enim fuit multitudinem hominum, quam nauium, classem appellare. 


334 Th. (253 M.) 1. 29 nam quod prod: Loew. Perhaps: nam quod 
prodi<t olim, producit in prae >sens ualet. Cf. 314 Th. s.v. Prodidisse. 


342 Th. (257 M.) Paulus has a lemma ‘ Quintana porta,’ for which there 
seems no room in the Naples MS. of Festus. This MS. has elsewhere omitted 
lines or words which were present in the lost Monte Cassino MS. of Festus 
used by Paulus. Probably here a lemma ‘Quintanam (-na) portam (-ta)’ has 
been lost (by homoeoarchon) before the lemma ‘ Quintanam classem.’ 


372 Th. (273 M.) 1.10. Per, the intensive particle, was in early Latin an 
independent adverb, e.g. per pol saepe peccas. Therefore pertaesus, pertenax 
(Plaut. Capt. 289) are not mere compounds like pevquiro, pertinens ; vowel- 
weakening was therefore inappropriate with them. Lucilius twits Scipio with 
his affected pertisus : 


Quo facetior uideare, et scire plus quam ceteri, 
pertisum hominem, non pertaesum tdicere ferum nam genustT. 


Editors who try to emend the second line seem always to forget that Festus’ 
rule in quoting is to complete the line, whether the sense ends at the end of the 
line or not, e.g. p. 258 Th. (210 M.) (s.v. Pedum) At tu sume pedum, quod 
me cum saepe rogaret ; p. 396 Th. (285 M.) (s.v. Ruri esse) Ruri se continebat, 
ibi agrum de nostro patre; p. 430 Th. (301 M.) (s.v. Sospes) Maxime 
Teucrorum ductor, quo sospite numquam. This consideration opens the way 
to numerous possibilities, of which one may serve as specimen: dice; refer 
unum genus <Collo et mento>. For old Latin collus masc. was replaced by 
collum neut. 


378 Th. (274 M.) 1. 27 (a line of Pacuvius). Perhaps: 
<in saloque > 


Pército, rapid6, reciproco, | 4ngusto citare retem. 


Retis ‘a net’ and retia, a Collective noun of the first declension, are old 
Latin forms which have been last discussed by a young scholar who gives 
promise of following in the footsteps of Skutsch, Prof. Jacobsohn of Marburg 
University (Deutsche Literaturzettung, 33, 2786). Priscian attests retem in 
Plaut. Rud. 942, 984 (but cf. 985) and retiam in 900. Is it because these nouns 
in -is were originally adjectives that their gender is so variable in old Latin, 
e.g. amnis masc. and fem. (possibly for ‘amnis fluuius,’ and ‘amnis aqua’ or 
the like) ?. Leo lays too great stress on pane in Plaut. Curc. 367 (attested as 
neuter in this line by Nonius and Charisius) in his argument (Plaut. Forsch.’, 
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p- 307) that, in Plautine Latin, -@ replaced -%s in nouns as well as verbs (e.g. 
loquere and loqueris): ‘ Plautus hat 5 mal den Accusativ panem und Pers. 471 
binos panes : ist jenes pane glaublich ?? Not to mention the probability of an 
unfamiliar form like pane being changed, even by ancient scribes, to the more 
familiar panem (in Curc. 367 our MSS. offer panem ; and the Accusative might 
be defended), why should Plautus write -e for -s without any metrical 
necessity ? The line would scan perfectly well with the dactyl pams et in the 
first foot of the second hemistich : 


Atque aliquid prius 6épstrudamus, pérnam, sumen, glandium, 
haéc sunt uentris stabilimenta, panis et assa bibula. 


Clearly this is one of the numerous cases where Plautus selects an unusual 
form. What the motive of his selection is we can never be sure, we can 
seldom even venture to guess. Here, it is possible (but only possible) that pane 
(neut.) was a vulgar by-form that suited the tone of the passage (cf. the winus 
mihi in cerebrum abut of the boor in Petronius). 


420 Th. (297 M.) (s.v. Secus) I. 2. Perhaps: significat enim aperte 
<caliter; hausecus non> aliter. For Paulus has: Secus aliter, hausecus non 
aliter. And he can hardly be credited with the introduction of hausecus. 


422 Th. (297 M.) 1. 13. If the line of Plautus (Pers. 392) was: 
Librérum eccillum habeé plenillum séracum, 


we can account for P’s plenum and A’s plenum illum. But the rhythm of the 
line is not altogether satisfactory. Paulus offers as lemma ‘ Soracum’ (neut.) : 
Soracum est quo ornamenta portantur scenicorum ; and Sonnenschein (Class. 
Rev. vi. 400) proposed eccillud for eccillum. But Paulus makes many mistakes 
in epitomizing Festus; e.g. 498, 25 Th. ludi, i.e. ludii, of Festus becomes Judos 
in Paulus; 510, 24 Th. (in Amphitryo)ne si of Festus becomes ve si in Paulus. 
And he is capable of turning an Acc. masc. into a Nom. neut. (cf. Class. Rev. 
v. 9). Since the termination ws was in many MSS. expressed (in endings like 
-cus, -lus) by the same abbreviation-symbol as was in other MSS. used for -um, 
he may here have misread the Sorvacus of his Festus MS., just as (p. 375 M.) 
Vngulus Oscorum lingua anulus becomes in Paulus Vugulum Oscorum lingua 
significat anulum. In Poen. 314 A seems to read plellt where P reads plent. 
But if Plautus used flellus, that is no reason why he may not have used along 
with it plenillus (cf. pauxillum beside paullum). 


ibid. 1. 23 Dr. Loew substitutes e for the c of previous editors. Perhaps: 
ex e<_odem uerbo>, ex e<cadem stirpe>, or the like. 


432 Th. (302 M.) Has the lemma Sciscito, sententiam dicito been omitted by 
the scribe of the Naples MS. before the lemma Swuccidanea hostia, etc.? Paulus 
has dico, but Festus elsewhere (s.v. Niquis sciuit): nam sciscito significat 
sententiam dicito. 
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454 Th. (314 M.) 1. 4. In the Plautus quotation Dr. Loew has elicited 
tenen from the burnt edge of the page. If this passage of the Friuolaria was 
of the same tenor as Men. 87 sqq., a possible supplement would be: agnina 
tenen < dust > (sci/. parasitus). 


494 Th. (333 M.) (s.u. Scrutillus). Perhaps something of this tenor: 


Ventér suillus? di b<oni! si déuolarem> in illum, 
ego me hédie e<xcruciandim darem, nisi com> esa farte 
biberem ir<Cneam in promulsidem scrutilli >. 


The last line of the passage was not completed in the quotation. 


It has been pointed out above that Festus in his quotations cares more for 
the completion of the line than of the sense. His normal form is one complete 
line. So the probability is that Liu. Andr. com. 2 (quoted s.v. Scenam) is an 
Iambic Senarius, with a dactyl in the first foot and hiatus at the pause in the 
sense : 

Corruit quasi ictus scéna|, haut mult6 secus. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


NOTE ON PLAVTVS. 


Professor Leo has now recanted his heresy regarding the corrupt text of 
the Truculentus (see Classical Quarterly, January, 1913, p. 4, line 10 from 
bottom). 

W. M. LInpsay. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
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THANKS to Prof. Leo and to Prof. Lindsay (Classical Quarterly, 1913, p- 1), 
we know now two important things about this corrupt trochaic line, 


Simul huic nescio qui turbare qui huc it! decedamus. 


First, that the line announces the coming of the chorus, although this chorus 
utters no words (so the entry XOPOYT in Greek fragments of comedies). 
Secondly, that instead of turbare the true reading is turbae (the former reading 
of B), a dative which designates the band of the approaching choreutae. We 
may guess that the archetype of BCD had turb*ve, the fault turbre having 
sprung from an old TVRBAE, in which 4 had been read ® (see my Manuel de 
Critique verbale, §§ 618 and 1352). The restitution of twrbae involves two other 
emendations; the preceding gw is to be corrected into quot (of which archaism 
gui is acommon corruption), and the following gui into quae (the error arising 
from the ambiguous value of a barred q). 

The amended text seems now to be sufficiently good; still the metre 
shows that the line remained faulty in two points. The first hemistich is too 
short, and in the second hemistich a final monosyllable is wanted. 

In the first hemistich Lindsay would read quoit, not quot; one might as 
well suggest Huiic, and also nescto6 with a long vowel. I, for my part, will 
accept none of these very handy, too handy hypotheses; nor would I change 
at random a me into a med. For, in doublets of this kind, the rarer form seems 
to be an emphatic one, which the writer uses only with some special intention. 
I think it much more probable that the actual text, not the orthography or pro- 
nunciation alone, is concerned in the problem. And I venture to restore a nos 
before the syllable nes-. The presence of nos seems to me to be useful in itself, 
for it answers a natural form of anxiety (what are we now to make of our- 
selves?). Moreover, as sos will separate huic from nescio quot turbae quae huc tt, 
it gives great emphasis both to the pronoun and to the gesture which accom- 
panies it, draws the spectator’s eye in a determined direction, and so prepares 
the audience to hear and understand the unexpected mescio quot turbae. 

In the end of the line scholars read with Ritschl decedamus <hinc>. Hine 
is to my eyes a mere ‘cheville’ or expletive. Not only is it an idle word, 
but a noxious one. If hinc were true, we should have to understand that the 


1 Te D; we may think that in the model of D long on the left. 
it could be read #i, the upper stroke of ¢ being too 
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chorus is expected to occupy the very point of the public way where the two 
women are talking, and that they ought to leave that point to the chorus from 
some feeling of discretion or deference. Compare the Plautine expression 
alicui de wia decedere ; what does de wia mean here? Not the place one leaves, 
but the place one grants and reserves to a superior. And perhaps something 
better than hinc can be found by reflecting on the respective situations of the 
two women. 

Our line 107 is not pronounced by the Bacchis who lives in the city and 
feels at home. This Bacchis speaks as is natural to the lady of the house: 
eamus hinc intro ut laues,—sequere hac igitur me intro. The line belongs to the 
other Bacchis, the newly-landed one, who comes to lodge at her sister’s. In 
her mouth a somewhat more reserved tone is suitable, and I hardly believe she 
could use the imperative mood quite as her sister does. I propose therefore 
decedamus <sis >; compare age sis eamus Poen. 1422, eamus tu Stich. 622. An 
archaic word, a singular following a plural, could be omitted more easily than 
an ordinary word like hinc, because it was not understood byall. And perhaps 
a former copyist had written in one word decedamussis, which form would 
have seemed quite barbarous. Notice also that some copyist may have been 
puzzled by not recognizing the final iambus. 

Line 107, if all the corrections I have admitted are true, is remarkable 
for the accumulation of five different faults without any relation to each other 
(nos om., qui, turbre, qui, sis om.). Such a phenomenon is rather rare (Manuel, 
§ 386). Still the third fault, in its last aspect, received some influence from 
the fourth, for the mistake gui for quae prevented turbae from being recognized 
in turb‘e. 

Mr. Lindsay felt some scruples about the sense of the word turba ; I fancy 
they were illegitimate. Turba has by no means such a sense as homunes 
frequentes ; it may be translated by our French word bousculade. We use it 
when speaking of a too compact crowd, where people impede each other (J’az 
pris par les petites rues, pour éviter la bousculade). We use it also of the brutal 
collective agitation of a few persons (Il y a eu une bousculade dans la boutique). 
Both meanings are common to Plautus’ turba ; the first one exists in Poen. 265 
(mane ; turba est nunc apud avam), the second in our line of the Bacchides. By 
this line we are taught which was the nature of the chorus in that play ; it was 
a band of running, gesticulating, perhaps screaming people, and the interlude 
offered to the Roman public had the character of a very animated, we may say 


violent, dance. 


Louis HAVET. 
Paris. 
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1. ii. [Lesbiae] passer. 5. i. 8, 9. 

2. vill. 15. Ixiv. IIg. 
a, XEVES: XOVI. Woy 
4. XXIX. IQ sqq- 


ie, 
ii. LESBIAE PASSER. 


THE clue to the meaning and interpretation of this poem, which has long 
been the despair of critics, is, I believe, to be found in a variant on line 9g, 
faithfully preserved in the Codex Sangermanensis (G) and yet unaccountably 
neglected hitherto. G’s text I transcribe from M. Chatelain’s photo-litho- 
graph facsimile of the manuscript (Leroux, Paris, 1890). 


fletus passeris lesbie 
Passer delicie mee puelle 
Quicu3 ludere qué in sinu tené 

at patéti 

Qui primi digitu3 dare at petenti 
Et acris solet incitare morsus 
Cum desiderio meo nitenti. 
Karu3 nescio quid libet iocari 
Et solaciolum sui doloris. 
Credo ut ci grauis adquiescet ardor 


at ludere3 
g Tecum ludere sicut || ipsa possem ! 


Et tristis animi leuare curas. 

Tam gratu3 est michi q’ ferit puelle 
Pernici aureolu3 fuisse malum 

Od zonam soluit diu negatam. at ligatam. 


Now it has been generally recognized since the time of Baehrens that these 
uariae lectiones in G are entitled to be considered with the most minute 
attention; and the logical inference from the note before us is that, in a text 
the tradition of which has suffered more than most from a ‘ praua separatio 
et continuatio uerborum,’ we have here to choose mot between ludere and 
luderem, but between ludere st and ludere mi. Further the facsimile shows an 


1 The following notes are written after re- G, the text of which is quoted throughout. 
reading the poems in M. Chatelain’s facsimile of 
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erasure of one letter after sicut: i.e. G originally read stcuti? One other point. 
The glosses on these early poems appear to have been numerous and not easily 
distinguishable from the text. Certainly Pastrengicus (obiit anno 1360), who 
possibly wrote with the archetype before him, incorporates a gloss in his 
citation of i, 5-7: omne aeuum tribus explicare chartis i. uoluminibus Lupiter 
doctis et laboriosis.* 

I am nowin a position to put my case. 
exemplar ? 


Did the line run thus in V’s 


at mi 
Tecum ludere si cuti ille 


i. ipsa 
possem.? 


I believe it did; and observing that the letters u and a are often confused, and 
that at xiv. 9 V had si illa for Sulla, I would read here : 


tecum ludere, mi Catulle, possem 
et tristis animi leuare curas ! 


But if this is a true emendation, the speaker in lines g, Io is necessarily 
Lesbia. Where then does her ‘speech’ begin and how is it introduced ? 
Baehrens maintained—and rightly it would seem—that in classical Latin 
iocavi is always used of jesting speech, playful words,—fer tocum aliquid dicere.® 
Unfortunately he went on to say in his haste that zocavi must therefore be 
corrupt; when the barbarous spelling Karwm given by both G and O here 
and here only (I believe) in Catullus might have told him that the corrupt 
word is Kavum, not iocari, and that in V’s exemplar the line began with an 
H, not with a K; that is to say, Karum stands for harum, itself a blunder for 
horum ;* and we must look in what follows for a zocatio. 

Again, Achilles Statius and after him Heinsius® understood solaciolum to 
refer to the sparrow and Spengel marked a lacuna after verse 7: ‘post u. 7 
desiderari aliqua censet Spengelius’ (Ellis ad loc.). To Prof. Phillimore® belongs 
the distinction of seeing that in the three lines (tam gratum . . . ligatam) 
which the MSS. give at the end of this poem, but which have often been 
regarded as a separate fragment, we have a soliloquy by Lesbia to be inserted 
here. There is much in Mr. Phillimore’s reconstruction of the poem as 
a whole which can hardly be accepted. But so far he appears to be indis- 
putably right. And he makes two other points of vital importance: (a) dest- 
derio, he says, in the dative as a term of endearment (‘ h.e. puellae meae formosae,’ 
Doering) is a solecism which Catullus would never have allowed; and (0) the 
word fasser in splendid isolation at the outset with nothing to give it a locus 


1 Prof. Ellis, Catulli Ver. Lib., Proleg. p. xvi. 

2 Cf, Ixxvii. 4, si at mi R. Ven. 

3 Baehrens, Commentary on C., p. 76. Add to 
his examples Cat. lxi. Fescennina iocatio and Ovid, 
T. v. 1, 20, Cur unquam Musa tocata mea est ? 

4 Harum, sc. iocationum can hardly stand. For 
hovum nescio quid cf. Cicero’s rumoris nescio quid 
and litterarum nescio quid, ad Att. xvi. 5, 1, and 


vii. 2, 8; Plaut. Cist. 50, di horunc nil faceve 
possunt; Hor. S. ii, 6. 8, si weneror stultus nihil 
horum, ‘O si angulus ille,’ etc. 

5 See Ellis and Baehrens ad loc, 

6 In Classical Philology, Vol. 5, No. 2 (April, 
1910), pp. 217-219, ‘ Passer, Catull, Carm. ii.,’ a 
paper which no student of Catullus should 
miss, 
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standi in the poem till we come to ¢ecum in line g is frankly impossible. True: 
and with the assignment of tecum to the vocative Catulle the position becomes 
more impossible than ever,—unless a line of the original has been lost. To 
be brief: I suggest that mitenti is a corruption of calenti.2 Compare the 
description in Ovid Met. vii. 731 of Procris when her lover is away : 


. . . desiderioque calebat 
coniugis abrepti. 


And further if we are to infer, as I suppose we must, that Catullus pictures 
Lesbia as sharing with the sparrow the secret of her love, it follows that a line 
has fallen out, perhaps after verse 4, in which that idea was conveyed, e.g. 


<(Passer conscius est meae puellae. > 


Cf. Plautus, Rudens g26a, nec mihi conscius est ullus homo, and Catullus 
Ixv. 34, conscius rubor. 
The zocatio then will begin with line 7, 


Ex solaciolum mei doloris! ® 


and it will end only with the poem. With credo, ‘ay, sure’ (asseverative as 
at Ixxxiv. 5, not ironical), Lesbia owns her surrender.* ‘She accepts me,’ 
says Catullus, ‘as her Hippomenes’; Credo, et tum® (sc. post zonam solutam) 
grauis acquescet ardor. The ardor is, as the gloss in O declares, identical with 
the dolor. ‘Ay, sure, and then the fever and pain will be at rest. Ah, my 
Catullus, would that I were with you now.’ The fletus of the titulus in 
G looks like a corruption of Jusus, but the poem might perhaps better be 
entitled Lesbiae Passer siue Confessio Amantis.6 It may now be written out in 
full as follows : 

Passer, deliciae meae puellae, 

quicum ludere, quem in sinu tenere 

cui primum digitum dare adpetenti 

et acris solet incitare morsus, 


passer conscius est meae puellae, 
cum desiderio meo calenti 
horum nescioquid libet iocari: 


1 On the probability of such loss see Prof. 
Ellis’s app. crit., Catulli Veronensis liber, at iii. 4. 
To the examples there collected add xxxiv. 3, 
which by some oversight is omitted. 

2 Cf. Ixiv. 353, where G has cultor and O 
messor, apparently a very similar confusion. 
For other quotations of Catullus in Ovid cf. 
Ovid Met. iii. 353 sqq. with Catullus lxii. 39 sqq. ; 
Met. ix. 745 with Catullus lxxvi. 11; Am, i. 8, 
57, 58 with Catullus i. 1, v. 10 and xvi, 12; and 
Fasti iii. 473-476 with Catullus lxiv. 143. (This 
last instance from Baehrens ad Joc.) 


3 En for. et, an easy correction. sui may have 


come in owing to haplography of the m (solaciolum 
met) or indeed from ferunt just below. (fui from 
(ti). Heinsius, if Doering reports him aright, 
strangely conjectured that Lesbia had given the 
passer to Catullus. On the contrary, Catullus 
had given the passer to Lesbia. 

* Cf. Ixx. Nulli se dicit mulier mea nubere 
malle | Quam mihix.r.A. Ixx. is also a Lesbia 
poem (Ellis and Baehrens), 

5 et tum edd, uett, 

6 For the psychology of the poem cf. Dry- 
den’s song, Long betwixt love and fear Phyllis 
tormented (The Oxford Dryden, p. 377). 
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En solaciolum mei doloris ! 

tam gratum est mihi quam ferunt puellae 
pernici aureolum fuisse malum 

quod zonam soluit diu ligatam. 


credo; et tum grauis acquiescet ardor. 
tecum ludere, mi Catulle, possem 
et tristis animi leuare curas! 


II. 
Vill. 15. 
Scelesta ne te / q tibi manet uita, 
Quis né te adibit ? cui uideberis bella ? 
Quem niic amabis? cui’ esse diceris ? 
scelesta, uae te, edd. uett., uolgo; scelesta, anenti etc., Bury. 


The ne ‘ affirmantis’ before a personal pronoun is so frequent in the speech of 
Plautus and Terence and Cicero that a priori we should not expect the words 
ne te to be corrupt here. The idiom does not recur in Catullus, but in itself 
it is exactly appropriate, and has much better credentials than either of the 
two emendations suggested. But if ne te is sound, ¢ibi must be regarded as 
suspect. Now the idea developed at length in the following lines is ‘ Lesbia 
desolate, and we might expect to have that idea introduced in a word before 
it is expanded and explained in detail. Did Catullus write 


scelesta, ne te caelibis manet uita ! 


In the earlier part of the poem he depicts his own desolation: the last five 
lines (corresponding to 1-5)! turn the tables upon Lesbia, ‘ Poor rogue, it is for 
you that the real loneliness is in store.’ Cf. Propert. iv. 11. 94, caelibis ad curas 
nec uacet ulla wia. Palaeographically the change from caelibis to quaetibi is not 
difficult. V had antiquo for amico at cii. 1 and tends to drop the letter s at 
the end of a word;—ammni for amnis at xxix. 19; seruo for seruos at xxiil. I. 
Confusion of J and ¢ does not appear to be found elsewhere in the text, but it 
is not unknown in other authors; cf. e.g. the tecto of O for lecto (Dr. Postgate) 
at Juvenal vi. 365°. And indeed if the two corruptions suggested had once 
occurred quae libi would tend to be ‘corrected’ almost automatically to the 
quae tibi of the text. It should be added that there is nothing in the etymology 
of the word caelebs as given by Walde to prevent it being applied to a woman ;” 
and the emendation suggested itself to me first in the form 


scelesta, quae te caelibem manet uita! 


This however is a greater change, and it involves giving up the effective ne, 
which I now believe to be sound. 
1 The poem is ‘articulated’ thus, 5, 3, 3,3,5;  vegina gentis uidua Thermodontiae. See the Corpus 


cf. p. 128, note 2. Gramm. Lat. iv. p. 216; v. p. 275; V. DP. 445, 
2 So Seneca, H. F. 245, 246, caelibis semper tori | line 21, caelibem solitaria (sic). 
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ITI. 
XXV. 5 


I demq; talle turbida rapacior procella 


at aues al. aries i 
5 Cum diua mulier alios ostendet os||citantes 


This line has not yet been satisfactorily explained or emended. The 
difficulty centres about the mysterious diwa ;—see the texts and commentaries. 
I suggest that awes, the first of the two variants in G, is not an alternative to 
the word given in the text as alios but a corruption of auos; which in V’s 


at auos 
exemplar belonged to the beginning of the line, thus:—cum diuam etc.; i.e. 


that just as luderemz and ludervesi were confused at ii. 9, so were diwam and dauos 
confounded here. Catullus has borrowed the metre of the piece from comedy 
and from comedy he has taken the slave Dauos! to be the accomplice of 
Thallus in his knavish tricks. And since the sibilation is clearly designed to 
suggest the hissing of the storm,—cf. Horace’s imitation [?] Jam satis terris 
niuis atque dirae | grandinis misit Pater, C.i. 2, 1-2 (Page ad loc.) we may reason- 
ably conjecture that the lost word, which in the text has been ousted bya uaria 
at artes 
lectio ut lovarios,—for so I interpret the relique ulieralios,—was ostiarios : 
idemque, Thalle, turbida rapacior procella, 
cum Dauos ostiarios ostendit oscitantes. 


[The waria lectio suggested, ut lovarios, may have come from a reminiscence 
of some such scene as that which Plautus presents in the Rudens (iii. 4 and 5), 
where the Lovavit mount guard over the would-be thief Labrax, the villain of 
the piece. | 


IV. 
Xxix. Ig sqq. 

Quid est alit sinistra liberalitas. 
Parum expatravit an pay elluatus est. 
Paterna primi lancinata sit bona, 
Secunda preda pontica. inde tercia 

Ig Hybera. 4, sit amni aurifer thagus. 
Hic gallie timet 1 britannie. 


Nihil contemnendum est neque in bello neque in ve critica. For sit in v. 19 

O reads scit; and it is customary to dismiss G’s sit as a mere blunder, and to 

adopt scit without comment and without question. Scit yields, it may be 

urged, a tolerable sense ; and the form of the expression is not unparalleled. 

But in view of the undoubted presence in V of corrections and variants,°* 
1 Terence Andria and Phormio ; Horace A. P. 2 Porson on Medea 139. 

237; Sat. i, 10. 40, ii. 5. 91; and especially 3 See Baehrens’ Praefatio, and Dr. Postgate 


A, P.114, where the MSS. waver between divusne on the Veronese codex of Catullus, C. R. xiii. 
and Davusne, 438 sq. 
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another explanation of the divergency is worth suggesting, viz., that in V the 
line ran thus: c 
Hybera, quam sit amnis aurifer Tagus. 


It may be that the true reading is, as Passerat conjectured, cit. This was 
corrupted into sit, but on revision the mistake was discovered and noted in the 
usual way (Sit) by the corrector. The correction was however neglected by 
G and misunderstood by O. Hence the discrepancy. The form (from cio) is 
admitted by the editors of the new Thesaurus in Catullus contemporary Cicero, 
Part. Or. § 22, where, as here, it puzzled the scribes.1 The phrase is effective, 
and for the syntax we may compare (e.g.) Virgil’s 


cratera antiquom, quem dat Sidonia Dido. 


But further the adoption of cit leads up to a happy issue out of the old 
trouble in line 20, where, adopting Dr. Postgate’s ultima (i.e. ttima) for timet, I 
would propose 

ciunda Galliae ultima et Britanniae! 


‘the subscriber of the third instalment is the Tagus, the last instalment Gaul 
and Britain (cf. lines 3 and 4) must subscribe.’ The phrase praedam cive needs 
no justification; but it may be noted that here, as in other contexts (e.g. 
Plautus, Rud. 1101; Cicero, de Ov. 1. 237; Aul. Gell. i. 9, 12), the verb itself 
would have a legal flavour quite in keeping with Catullus’ allusions in the 
immediate context to paterna bona and uncta patrimonia :—there is perhaps an 
ironical suggestion of erctwm ciere. The repetition (cit... ciunda) is Catullian ; 
and the construction of the vexed words Galliae and Britanniae is at once 
explained. Palaeographically the rare word ciunda was bound to cause trouble. 
The hunc may have come in from the line below; but 4 is very apt to fall out 
before or after d, and it is but a step from ciund to hune. 

On line 15, about which there has been much discussion, ait (codd. dett. 
and Doering, ex coniectura) for alit may be right. Accepting this I would write 
the whole passage thus : 

‘Quid est ?’ ait sinistra liberalitas. 

‘parum expatrauit an parum elluatus est ? 
paterna prima lancinata sunt bona, 
secunda praeda Pontica, inde tertia 
Hibera, quam cit amnis aurifer Tagus ;— 
ciunda Galliae ultima et Britanniae!’ 

As regards the remainder of the epigram I would add that in proposing? 
the correction, ‘ Quid hunc Lamum fouetis ?’ etc., two points escaped me: 

(1) Mamurra, too, like the old Riesenkénig of Formiae, appears to have 
been something of a giant: cf. cxv. 7, 


omnia magna haec sunt, tamen ipsest maximus, 


1 animiscit Pay., Saec. x. animis miscet cett. 2 Classical Review, xxvi, 206-207. 
animis ciet Friedvich. Wilkins ad loc. 
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and (2) it would seem from Theocritus, xxii. 115 (Paley) with 97, 

mas yap 57 Atos vids adnpayov avdpa xabeiner ; 
that the gluttony with which Mamurra-Lamus is twitted in this epigram was a 
stock-reproach against the ‘ Neptuni filii.’ 

For the Eone, eone ? which was suggested in verse 23, cf. Cic. pro Sexto 
Roscto, § 151: ‘Ad eamne rem uos reseruati estis, ad eamne rem delecti ut eos 
condemnetis quos sectores ac sicarii iugulare non potuissent ?’? 

The epigram is in my view articulated thus: 4, 6, 4, 6, 4.? 


¥. 


The three following conjectures may be worth recording, but I do not 
propose to defend them at length. 


i. 8-9. For 
at mei 
Quare tibi habe quicqd hoc libelli 
Qualeciigq ; qd’ patrona uirgo. 
read 


quare quicquid habet mei hoc libelli 
qualecunque (? habeas). 


Cf. vi. 15. Quare quicquid habes, etc., and Stat. Szlu. iv. 9. 9. This might 
involve accepting Bergk’s patronet ut ergo. 

Ixiv. 119. For 

Que misera ingnata deperdita leta 
read 
quae misera in< grata in>>gnata deperdita flebat. 

See Doering ad loc. The broken rhythm to suggest a break in the voice. 
Virgil (G. i. 320) uses a similar device to suggest the violence of a storm,— 
. . . sublim|em expuls|am eruerent (Page ad loc.). 

XCVi. 3-4. 

Quo desiderio ueteres renouam’ amores 


q; 
Atque olim missas flemus amicitias. 


Transfer these verses from their present situation (in which they are quite 
out of place and come near to spoiling a noble poem) to follow verse 2 of ci., 
Aduenio has miseras frater ad inferias. They were omitted in the text of the 
archetype (owing to the resemblance of amicitias to imferias, cf. the loss in G of 
xcii. 3-4) and added in the margin, from which the scribe introduced them here. 


D. A. SLATER. 
LLANISHEN, CARDIFF, 


1 Cf. also Ter. Andr. 849 sqq. S. Quid istuc tibi point; Adelphoe 237, 408, 709, 758; Andria 910. 


negotist ? D. mihine? S. Ita. D. mihin? S. 2 On the cognate subject of the ‘aequabilis 
Tibi ergo. Terence seems to use in such repeti- partitio carminum Horati’ see Dr, Draheim in 
tions (e.g.) cone. . . cone and cone... co in- the Wochenschrift fir Klass. Phil, for December 9, 


differently. The following passages bear on the 1912, No. 49, 1348 sqq. 


THE PLVRALIS MAIESTATIS IN HOMER. 


In his new edition of IJ. i-xii. Prof. van Leeuwen takes ayév in Z 414, 
h To yap watép’ awov améctave dios ’AxidrEds, as=nostrum, i.e. meum et 
meorum fratrum, adding that the plural used for the singular is alien to epic 
practice. He refers to A 30, B 486, I 440, H 196, © 360, K 448, N 257, O 224, 
II 244, = 197, T 402, ® 60, 432, V 84, 413, a 10, 8 77 Sq-, K 99; 334, 525) » 33; 
166, 481, v 358, m 300, 442, o 247, 139. The point has often been discussed 
by commentators and grammarians, but generally with only one or two 
references, and an obiter dictum thereon. Even van Leeuwen’s list is far from 
exhaustive. The following passages may be added: A 214, A 49, 362, E 489, 
Z 151, 526, H 363, @ 178, I 108, 427, M 166, N 446, 785, 815, & 686, = 385, 
424, T 73, 200, T 91, 214, V 86, 0 56, 70, 567, a 123, 166, 176, 258, 397, B55, 
60, 262, y 186, £ 191, 311, n 323, 9 39, 255, 426, ¢ 93, 284, A 562, w 81, o 87, 
513, 553, T-II7, p 496, 534, v 143, > 238, 291, 292, 375, 384, @ 115. In the 
majority of these cases, which number eighty-four in all, it is possible to argue 
that the plural pronoun or verb is a plural; but in some it seems certain that 
it is used with a singular sense. 

In most we are concerned with juérepos. The best case of all, perhaps, 
is when Odysseus tells Penelope, + 344, ovd& yuvy modds dyperat tjperépovo. 
Monro, faithful to his belief that the use of the plural for the singular is not 
‘Homeric,’ tries to explain it away in this line. ‘Here the intention may be 
to lessen the self-assertion of the speech: as though Ulysses spoke for others 
as well as himself.’ But this is to force an explanation: ‘my leg’ seems the 
only possible translation. So when Achilles, II 244, refers to Patroclus as 
Hpérepos Ocpdmrwv, or when Zeus says, O 224, it is well for Poseidon that he 
has left the field, ddevdpevos yorov aimdy tpérepov (cp. xelpas euds, 228). It is 
surely his own spear alone that Achilles refers to in ® 60, when he says, as 
Lycaon approaches, Soupds dxwxhs tmerépovo yedoetat. Compare T 73 and 
a+ 442. In such cases ‘it is difficult to find any one associated with the 
speaker’ (Jones, The Poetic Plural of Greck Tragedy in the Light of Homeric 
Usage, 130). In « 334, vai 8 erevta ebvijs jpetépns émeBjopev is addressed 
to Odysseus by Circe just after his arrival and after he has threatened her; 
but it is perhaps possible, though such confidence seems ‘so sudden’ on her 
part, to take jerépns proleptically, with Merry and Riddell. The same 
editors take the words dpijs ys (A 166 sq.), which refer to Ithaca, as ‘ our land,’ 
as Odysseus is speaking to the shade of his mother; but that explanation will 
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not serve in 481, where the same words are used to the shade of Achilles. 
And in 562 of the same book, in Odysseus’ words to the shade of Aias, dedpo 

. & Sos . . . axovons nuétepov, we cannot doubt that the proper trans- 
lation is ‘my.’ In I 108, od tt Kal’ nyérepdv ye voov, the ye and the words 
which follow, pddra ydp toe éywye TON atrepvOecunv, show that Nestor is 
recalling iis own previous attempt to dissuade his chief. 

With ofxos, Sdéuos and the like, the familiar ‘our’ is no doubt often a 
tenable translation. But even here there are cases in which ‘my’ seems 
better, as A 30, #eTépm évi olkm (Agamemnon in his most imperious mood, 
and to an entire stranger). So in @ 255, where Alcinous bids ‘some one’ 
bring Demodocus’ lyre, 4 mou xeitau év tpetéporor Sduorot, and in 6 ror and 
OQ, 567, Oupdayv apetepdwy (Achilles, of his own hut). It is the same with 
references to relatives. In Z 414, quoted above ad imt., why should we 
include Andromache’s brothers? They have not been mentioned. The 
commentators generally take auov=éudv, Mr. Rennie quoting © 178 (Hector, 
Ta ©’ ov pévos dpov épv&er), and rightly, it seems (wor, 175, and yévwpat, 180). 
Nausikaa’s untpos nwerépns, € 311, is in exactly the same case. She uses éuos 
in 299, 305, 308; why should she include her brothers for once, and to a man 
she had never seen before and who did not know she had any? In y 463 sq., 
where Telemachus says of the unfaithful maids, ai 5x éuj xeparh nat’ oveidea 
xedav pntépe 0’ nuetépn, are we to assume that when he comes to his mother 
he suddenly remembers his sister Iphthime in Pherae? As Laertes had but 
one son, Odysseus’ watpos nuetépovo, w 216, must mean ‘my father.’ There 
are similar cases with tpérepos, as V 84, 86, and o 247 (addressed to Penelope, 
bpetéporce Sdporot immediately followed by ézet aepiecot). In « 284, where 
Odysseus tells Polyphemus his ship has been wrecked tps emi metpace yains, 
his ‘ your’ must be stretched if it is to include the other Cyclopes. 

m 44 sq. is an interesting occurrence. Telemachus, received outside by 
Eumaeus, enters the latter’s hut, where the disguised Odysseus is sitting. 
Odysseus rises to give him his seat, but he declines it—jao, Eeiv’+ npets dé xal 
GAXOOt Snopev ESpnv ctaOu@ ev Hyetépw. Monro’s note is, ‘Telemachus takes 
care to associate the others, especially Eumaeus’—there was only Eumaeus 
who could be associated—‘ in the reception of the stranger, and the ownership 
of the homestead. The use of the pronoun “we” as a mere variety for the 
singular is not Homeric: see however xvi. 442, xix. 334, Il. xiii. 257, 
xv. 224. But the rest of Telemachus’ brief speech is important—7dpa 8 avnp 
ds xataOyjoet. This and the words dyjopev &dpny seem to be distinctly against 
the idea of association in the earlier part of the passage. And generally the 
npéTepos cases seem to establish the use of the word in a singular sense. 
Prof. Platt admits this in a note in J. Phil. xix. 23, while objecting to a similar 
interpretation of op@pev in x gg. His admission might be extended to some of 
the occurrences of seis, e.g. 8 60 sqq. (Telemachus), sets 8’ ob vd' te TotoL. 
Guvvéwev’ 7 Kal ererta Nevyadéor 7’ eodpecOa Kal ov SedanKxoTtes aGdKnv: HT’ av 
apvvaipny, et por Stvapis ye mapein. The inclusion of Penelope is barred by the 
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second sentence. Faesi takes that view. And sometimes we have the verb 
alone. In A 362 (cp. Z 526) Agamemnon eats his words to Odysseus, and adds, 
dW 161, tadta & dpecodped’. ... If (Leaf and Monro ad loc.) the last word 
means ‘atone,’ surely the subject is Agamemnon alone. In w 259 (Odysseus 
to his father), ef éredv y’ "10dxnv rijv0’. . ixépeO’, the verb can hardly include 
any one besides the speaker. There has been no word of any companions. 
B 60 and w 44 have already been discussed. xated£apev, N 257, is a famous 
case. There is a wu. J. xatéaka pév, and the position of the pév, which has been 
impugned, seems defensible. Dr. Verrall preferred the plural, and taking it as 
a real plural, used it as a basis for one of the most startling Homeric theories 
ever broached. Idomeneus had a pHs as well as Achilles, and the breaking of 
a spear by himself and his squire Meriones was done in token that he had 
renounced his fealty. 

If even a few of the »mérepos cases are conclusive—and there seems no 
getting round the leg of Odysseus and the wrath of Zeus—then the usage in 
question seems to be established. They justify us in affirming its presence in 
many cases where intrinsic probability is strong, but not quite exclusive of the 
possibility of the alternative view. 

A. SHEWAN. 
St. ANDREWS. 


A PROBLEM IN THE CORINTHIAN WAR. 


In 394 Agesilaus, treading in the footsteps of Xerxes, came from Asia by 
way of Thrace and Macedon into Thessaly, threw off the attacks of the 
Thessalian cavalry, proceeded without further trouble into Boeotia,’ and met 
the enemy at Coronea, where a great battle was fought. The question ought 
to have been asked before now, why was he not held up at Thermopylae ? 

Xerxes had been brought to a full stop at Thermopylae, in spite of his 
vast numbers, till the Phocians played false. His navy, indeed, gave him a 
devTEpos mAovs, and, if the worst had come to the worst on land, and the best 
had happened for him at sea, Thermopylae might have been turned. Agesilaus, 
on the other hand, was not accompanied by his fleet, which was destroyed in 
Asiatic waters during his march; the numbers of his army were not over- 
powering, the Spartiates with him were few. Why did not the Thebans close 
the Gates in his face? They and their allies had held in check the army 
which had confronted them on the south: why did they let in so tamely the 
army which descended from the north ? 

In the previous year a force of Sparta’s enemies had operated in southern 
Thessaly ; and Heraclea in Trachis, we read, had been betrayed to Boeotians 
and Argives, who massacred or ejected its Peloponnesian occupants, and put 
it into the hands of Trachinian refugees and an Argive garrison. The new 
inhabitants and the garrison looked on, it seems, while Agesilaus marched 
before their walls. Yet Heraclea might have served the Thebans as a base 
for the occupation of the neighbouring pass; and it must have given them a 
reminder, if any was needed, that the pass could be held. 

Were the Thebans eager to meet Agesilaus in open fight? Did they fear 
that if he were stopped short at Thermopylae he might turn back and harry 
their Thessalian friends? Neither motive is very credible, and I prefer to 
suspect that we are misinformed about the date at which Heraclea changed 
hands. If Heraclea was still held in Sparta’s interest, it might have hindered 
the occupation of Thermopylae by the Thebans and their allies; it might even 
itself have sent a force to hold the pass for the other side. In Diodorus, our 
only authority for the date, a mistake of the year is not much to suppose. 
After Coronea the place may well have fallen away from Sparta, and the 
Argive garrison may still have been of use. 

E. HARRISON. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


1 Xen. Hell. iv. 3,9: 79 8 borepaia vrepBdddr\wv —éropevero wéxpt mpds TA Bowrav pia. 
Ta Axaika THs POlas pn Thy AoIHy wacay bia pirias 


SOPHOCLES, TRACHINIAE, 1064-5. 


S a lal val 
@ Tal, yEevovd mot Trais eTHTUMOS YEyos, 


\ \ \ \ 4 , ie 
Kal fn TO pNTpOS Gvopsa mpeoBEevans TEoV. 


TueE lover of Aeschylus and Verrall, remembering the appendix to 
Verrall’s Seven against Thebes, pricks up his ears at ér#Tvpos and listens for a 
verbal equivocation. 

Verrall regarded play upon words and names as especially Aeschylean. 
Of one instance he says,! ‘The modern reader will doubtless think this 
detestable: so would Euripides, and so would Sophocles.’ Sophocles is not 
over-fond of etymological points, nor is ér#jTupos or érupos a signal, in 
Sophocles, that such a point is to be taken. When Neoptolemus offers to 
hand back the bow and arrows, and Philoctetes exclaims 


/ / 
® dirtar’ eimrev, eb héyers ETHTUUA, 


we need not suspect him of implying ‘ You put new fight into me,’ in allusion 
to the young man’s name, even though he does in fact make ready at once to 
shoot. Yet Sophocles revived the verb odvccopas for the etymological use to 
which it is always put in the Odyssey : 


opbas & ’Odvaceds ciw’ émavupos Kakots, 


ToNAol yap @dvaavtTo SvocePeis Epoi.” 


Nor did he resist the temptations of Aias: 
SEU EN / ” 5 Sf Se Ss: 2 f 
aiat* tis dv ToT’ Be” WO’ érr@vUpoV 
Toupov Evvoicey dvoua Tots Ewois KAaKOtS ; 
lal aN / \ \ Ny b] MY 
vov yap mapeote Kal dis aiafew €pmot 


\ tS 
Kal TPLS. 


But in these two cases the etymologizing is unconcealed. If there is any in 
the passage of the Tvachiniae, it is covert and shy. 

‘My son,’ says Heracles, ‘ prove thyself my true-born son, and prefer not 
the mother’s name.’ The name was Andvecpa, ‘destroyer of a husband,’ or, 
at any rate, ‘destroyer of men.’ She has done what her name implies, and 
Heracles seems to call on Hyllus not to abet her in acting up to her name. 


1 Eumenides, p. 178. 3 Ajax, 431-4. Cf. 914, 6 dvorpdredos Svodvupos 
2 Fragment 408 (Dindorf). Alas. 
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Poets should mean at least as much as they say. When Lucan wrote 


sola futuri 
Crassus erat belli medius mora. qualiter undas 
qui secat et geminum gracilis mare separat Isthmos,} 


he ought to have been aware (perhaps he was) of the inept juxtaposition of 
slender and Thick. Did Sophocles mean all that he has implied? I think so, 
because dvoyua, if it has not this implication, is strange, and a feeble excuse for 
it has to be sought two hundred and fifty lines away. 
E. HARRISON. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


1 i. 99. 


DIOGENES LAERTIVS I. 2, 56. 


Ta te ‘Opunpou é& broBorhs yéypade pavr@deicbat, olov drrov 6 mpaTos édnkev 
exeOev apyecOat Tov éxdopevov. 

It is high time that the famous expression €£ b7roBoXjs should resume its 
true form. This is é& droAaBis, and it is a variation of what appears in the 
Platonic Hipparchus as é& brrorjWeos. Afric =raBy. Clearly, the explanation 
Omov 0 TpaTos ern~ev exeiOev dpyecOar Tov éxopevor fits the words €& vrrodaBijs (or 
vrovAn ews) and not the words €& trroBonjs. 

ALEX. PALLIs. 


LIVERPOOL. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


MrrERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. 33. No.4. 1912. 

E. W. Fay, Derivatives of the root STHA in composition. G. M. Bolling, Contnbu- 
tions to the Study of Homevic Metre. A.C. Pearson, On the use of drav with Causal 
Implication. T.D. Goodell, Imagination and Willin MH. B. L. Gildersleeve, Usque 
vecurvee MH, J. P. Postgate, Albius and Tibullus. B. L. Ullman, Rejoindery to Mr. 
Postgate. Reviews: Kukula’s Rémische Séikularpoesie (W.P. Mustard), Baur’s Centaurs 
in Ancient Art (D. M. Robinson), Nilsson’s Die Causal-Satze im Griechischen bis Ans- 
toteles. Die Poesie (B. L. Gildersleeve). L. Traube’s Vovlesungen und Abhandlungen, 
vol. 2(G. L. Hamilton). Brief Mention: Cauer’s Grammatica Militans (ed. 3), the 
Editor. Marucchi’s Epigrasia Cristiana, H. L. W. Moscow Archaeological Institute’s 
Exempla Codicum Graecorum, C. W. E. M. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1912. 

Nov. 30. F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch dey mathematischen und technischen Chyronologie. 
Vol. 2. Zeitrechnung dev Juden, dey Naturvilker, der Romer und Griechen (Soltau). A 
remarkable book, indispensable to all who are working in this field. 

Dec. 7. The Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology (Hermann). 
The movement is widespread. The English took a very practical step in appointing 
this Committee. Ed. Schwartz, Eusebius Kirchengeschichte hrsg. von E. S., HI: 
Einleitungen, Ubersichten und Register (Preuschen). Very highly praised. The Indexes 
good as to both matter and language. 

Dec. 14. (An extra number, 144 pp.) T. W. Allen, Homeri Opera, rec. T. W. A. 
Tom. V (Ludwich). The merit of the Oxford text lies in the independent and 
thorough study of the sources. W. W. Howand J. Wells, 4 Commentary on Herodotus 
(Kallenberg). Good on the subject-matter, not always trustworthy on the language. 
O. Apelt, Platonische Aufsitze (Raeder). Fr. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen (W. M. 
Lindsay). An interesting review (in English) criticizing Leo’s view of the early 
history of the language. ‘This second edition is little more than a reprint of the 
first.’ P. Menge, Ist Caesar der Verfassey des Abschnittes tiber Kurios Feldzug in Afrika ? 
(Meusel). Menge has proved that 6.C. II, 23-44 are not by Caesar and can scarcely 
be by Asinius Pollio. A. Rosenberg, Untersuchungen zur vomischen Zenturienverfassung 
(Lammert). J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 111 (Gruppe). PP. Fraccaro, I processt 
degli Scipioni (Bardt). A thorough study of the question discussed by Mommsen in 
Rom. Forsch. 11. P. Jouguet, La vie municipale dans VEgypte romaine (Beseler). Useful ; 
includes a careful bibliography. Fr. Vollmer, Epitome Thesauri latint I, 1, a-aedilis 
(Schmalz). The Epitome will give in four handy volumes the main results of the 
work done for the Thesaurus. Nothing essential is omitted. R. Kihner, Ausf. 
Grammatik dev lateinischen Sprache. Second edition. Vol. I, bearb. von Fv. Holzwetssig 
(Hermann). Unfavourable. 

Dec. 21. H. J. White, Novum Testamentum Latine, cur. H. J. W. (Eb: Nestle): 
Much praised. Th. Stangl, Ciceronis ovationum scholiastae, rec. Th. S. (Wessner). 
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Vol. 2 contains text, apparatus, and brief notes. Vol. 1 will contain Prolegomena, 
Vol. 3 full Indexes. The work more than satisfies our expectations. J. Pley, De lanae 
im antiquovum vitibus usu (Hirsch). In the series edited by Wiinsch and Deubner. 
Th. Birt, Zur Kulturgeschichte Roms (Peter). A short sketch for general readers. 
The knowledge and personality of the author make it valuable to scholars also. 

Dec. 28. E. Diehl, Vergil, Aeneis II mit dem Kommentar des Servius hrsg. von 
E. D. (Wessner). One of Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte. 

1913. Jan. 4. E. G. Sihler, C. Julius Caesar: Sein Leben nach den Quellen kvitisch 
dargestellt (Meusel). ‘Translated from the American edition by the author. Students 
may learn from it to estimate the value of the statements of ancient authors. P. V. 
Neugebauer, Tafeln zur astvonomischen Chronologie. 1. Sterntafeln von 4000 vor Chr. bis 
zuy Gegenwart (Boll). Will save much trouble. 

Jan. 11. R. Heinze, Tertullians Apologeticum (Hoppe). 

Jan. 18. H. Richards, Platonica (Raeder). Anyone who is making a thorough 
study of a dialogue must certainly consult this book. 

Jan. 25. H. Collitz and O. Hoffmann, Griech. Dialektinschviften, 1V, 4, 1 
(Larfeld). Includes ‘Grammatik und Wortregister’ to part of vol. III. Der ober- 
geyvmanisch-vitische Limes des Rémerveiches Lief. 34, 35 (Wolff). 

Feb. 1. J. Burnet, Plato III, II (Apelt). Careful; records many valueless 
readings of F. E. Herr, De Aetnae cayminis sermone et de tempove quo scviptum sit 
(Kraemer). Assigns the poem to the time of Nero. Bruns, Fontes iuris Romant. 
Additamentum (Beseler). I. Index to vol. I. II. Simulacra (38 photographs of In- 
scriptions, two of Papyri). 

Feb. 8. H. Jordan, Geschichte dev altchristlichen Litevatuy (Stahlin). Specially 
good in tracing the development of the various literary forms, e.g. the Epistle from 
St. Paul down to Cassiodorus. M. Pohlenz, Cic. Tusc. Disp. Lib I et II erkl. von 
M. P. (Bitschofsky). This supersedes O. Heine’s edition; practically a new work. 
J. E. B. Mayor, Cambridge under Queen Anne (B. A. Miller). Speaks with warm 
admiration of M. and tells of an interesting discovery. Uffenbach relates in his 
diary printed in this book that when he visited the Cambridge University Library 
(p. 156) he received a present of a leaf from a certain codex. This leaf the reviewer 
has identified among the Uffenbach papers in the Hamburg Library. 

Feb. 15. C. Simbeck, Cic. Cato maior, rec. C. S. (Bitschofsky). Text based on 
a new classification of the MSS. C. Atzert, Liwius quomodo composuerit XX1, 40-44 
(Lier). A study of Livy’s methods in the composition of speeches. F.W. Hasluck, 
Cyzicus (Gerland). High praise. W. Kalb, Wegweisey im die vimische Rechissprache 
(Lesser). G. Matthies, Die priinestinischen Spiegel. Ein Beitvag zur italischen Kunst- und 
Kultur-geschichte (Pagenstecher). 

Feb. 22. A.S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyn, Pt. 1X., ed by A. S. H, (Maas). 
Excellently edited. The reviewer adds some notes on Soph. Jchn. and on the Life of 
Euripides. 

March 1. C. Giarratono, Calpurni et Nemestant Bucolica, rec. C. G. (Schenkl). 
The reviewer, who has also edited these works, discusses fully. F.Cumont, Astrology 
and Religion among the Greeks and Romans (Gundel). Praised. In columns 1763-6 
(Dec. 14, Sonderheft) W. Fox discussed at length the ‘crux interpretum’ Dem. I, 
21, ws émusv and concluded that in ws we have the final syllable of an adverb, meaning 
‘easily’ or ‘quickly’ or the like (perhaps f¢Séws) belonging to dvaipjoccOu. M. 
Wallies now suggests that the adverb was dzAds, the first syllable of which might 
easily fall out after dAX’. 


Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen. 45 Heft. 1913. 


R. Raschke, De Albevico Mythologo. Contains pp. 164. Discusses the sources 
of A., who probably wrote circ. 950-1050 a.D., for (a) Mythographus Vaticanus III, 
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(b) de deoruim tmaginibus libellus, (b) is an epitome of (a). A. worked up his sources 
far more freely than the authors of Mythogvaphi Vaticani I and II. Primary sources 
were Fulgentius, Servius, Macrobius, Martianus Capella, Remigius ; secondary 
Cicero (de natura deorum), Hyginus (astyonomica), Plato (Timaeus), Rufinus, cited as 
Hieronymus (historia monachorum), Isidore (Ovigines), scholia to Statius, Horace, 
Persius, Lucan, also Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, Statius, Juvenal; also Mytho- 
graphus Vaticanus I. 


Classical Philology. Vol.8 No.1. 1913. 

J. C. Rolfe, Some Tempoval Expressions in Suetonius. H.W. Prescott, The Amphi- 
truo of Plautus, F.W. Shipley, Preferred and Avoided Combinations of the Enclitic que 
in Cicevo. E. T. Merrill, On Cicero to Basilus (Fam. vi. 15). Cornelia C. Coulter, The | 
Composition of the Rudens of Plautus. E. H. Sturtevant, Labial Terminations, III. 
Notes and Discussions, J. E. Harry, Ajax and the Vultures (Soph. Ai, 167-171). 
P. Skorey, Emendation of Olympiodorus Scholia in Platonis Phaedonem (Finckh, p. 39 
1.9). Id., Note on the Latin Accent. Margaret E. Hirst, Plato Timaeus 37 C. C.H. 
Beeson, Jsidove’s Institutionum Disciplinae and Pliny the Younger. 


Classical Weekly (New York). 

1912. Nov. 23. Harvard Essays on Classical Subjects (H. W. Prescott). A 
posthumous paper by the late Prof. Morgan endeavours ‘to visualize the ancient 
city for the modern reader.’ 

1913. Jan. 25. C. L. Durham: On Formal Latin and Informal Latin, with a 
list of recent books useful for the study of Vulgar Latin. 

Jan. 25 and Feb, 1. Wetmore’s Index Verborum Vergilianus and Merguet’s 
Lexicon zw Verg. (C. Knapp). A long and interesting discussion of the arrangement 
of these and similar books, praising Wetmore’s work. 

Feb. 8. E. H. Sturtevant: On Recent Literature on Comparative Philology. 
A list of books published since 1907 with brief comments. P. Lejay, Q. Hovati Flacci 
Sativae (J. C. Rolfe), ‘Indispensable to all serious students of the satires.’ Very 
full commentary in ‘excessively small type.’ F. Cumont, Astrology and Religion 
among the Greeks and Romans (G. Laing). ‘He not only sums up the results of 
many investigations previously published, but also incorporates numerous new 
theories, the proof of which he intends to publish in a larger work.’ 

Feb. 15. M. N. Wetmore, Index Verborum Catullianus (Lodge). A companion 
volume to the Virgil index. Based on the Oxford text it contains also the variants 
in the six most recent editions, W. Leaf, Tvoy (J. A. Scott) ‘has surely found 
the true cause of the early prosperity and the subsequent decline of Troy.’ ‘In this 
book he appears in his own right as a brilliant and original thinker.’ 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1912. 

Dec. 7. Max Pohlenz, Cicevonis Tusc. Disp. libvi V. 1 Heft, lib. I et II 
(G. Ammon). The introduction includes a thorough exposition of Cicero’s philo- 
sophical studies. 

Dec. 14. Agyptische Urkunden aus den kiniglichen Museen zu Berlin. Griechische 
Urkunden 1V. 7-12 Heft. The most important finds recorded give a picture of life 
at Alexandria in the time of Augustus. Griechische Urkunden des Agyptischen Museums 
zu Kaivo. 8 Heft. Papyri chiefly of second to fourth century a.p. Griechische 
Papyrusurkunden der Hamburger Stadtbibliothek. I 1. Documents from first to sixth 
century a.p, (G. A. Gerhard). C. Mayhoff, C. Plinii Secundi Nat. hist. ibi XX XVII. 
2 vols. (L. Pschor). 

Dec. 21. E. Hedén, Homerische Gottergestalten (C. Rothe). E. Redslob, Kritische 
Bemerkungen zu Hovaz (J. W. Beck). The suggestions are stimulating. 

1913. Jan. 4. E, Belzner, Homerische Probleme. 11: Die Komposition dey 

K 
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Odyssee (G. Finsler), Attempts to show that the Odyssey was planned as a dramatic 
unity. Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 1911, 1912 (R. Helm). Contains papers 
by J. S. Reid on Lucretius I, 11; R. H. Webb on MSS. of Terence; W. A. Heidel 
on ‘Antecedents of Greek corpuscular Theories’; E. G. Schauroth on the ‘ iro(w- 
pata of Greek Ships’; C. R. Post on the ‘ Dramatic Art of Sophocles,’ etc. 

Jan. 11. J. E. Harrison, Themis (E. Siltig). Useful, but one-sided. O. Plas- 
berg, M. T. Ciceronts Paradoxa, etc. (C. Atzert). 

Jan. 18. Emil Thomas, Studien zur lateinischen und griechischen Sprachgeschichte 
(E. Hermann). Many difficult passages, especially in Petronius, successfully 
explained. 

Jan. 25. J. H. Moulton, Etnleitung in die Sprache des Neuen Testaments. Deutsche 
Ausgabe (R. Helbing). Warmly welcomed. A. G. Roos, Studia Avrianea (F. Pfister). 
G. Costa, I fastt consolan: vomant (O. Leuze). <A thorough study of the sources of the 
Fastt, showing astounding industry. 

Feb. 1. H. Otto, Kennt Avistoteles die sogenannte tragtsche Katharsts ? (W. Siiss). 
D. Brock, Studies in Fronto and lus Age (G. Lehnert). Defends Fronto and collects 
evidence that the so-called ‘ African Latin’ is based on the vulgar Latin of F.’s time. 
E. G. Sihler, C. Iulius Caesay (R. Grosse). Not a final judgment, but useful, especially 
in its study of sources. 

Feb. 8. K. Ziegler, Plutarvchus, Tiberius wud Gaius Gracchus (F. Focke). 
Bruns, Fontes suris romani antiqut. I. Index. II. Simulacra(P. Kriiger). 

Feb. 22. F. Haverfield, The Romanization of Roman Britain. Second edition 
(J. Pokorny). Maintains that the south-eastern part of the island was almost fully 
Romanized, but without giving sufficient weight to the linguistic argument which 
modifies this conclusion. 

March 1, Max Heyse, Die handschriftliche Ubevrlieferung dev Reden des Aeschines 
(H. Buerman). 


Hermathena. Vol. 19. No. 38. 1912. 

L. R. Farnell, The Dionysiac and the Hero Theory of the Origin of Tragedy. L. C. 
Purser, Notes on the Platonic Treatise of Apuleius. C. Exon, Apriorism and some places 
in Plautus. H.S. Verschoyle, Some Broken Lights (correspondences between Buddha’s 
teachings and Aristotle’s and St. Paul’s). Mario Esposito, Miscellaneous Notes on 
Mediaeval Latin Litevatuve. J. P. Postgate, Plautine Conjectures. Mark Collins, A 
Comparative Greek Grammar (Wright’s). J. G. Smyly, the Second Book of Manilus. 
J. P. Mahaffy, Pauly-Wissowa’s Encyclopadie, Fornax—Helike. W. Conlin, Plautus 
Rudens, 826. 


Hermes. Vol, 48. Part I. 1913. 

M. Pohlenz, Die Abfassungzeit von Ovids Metamorphosen. Ovid probably worked 
at the Metamorphoses after his banishment. S. Sudhaus, Zu den neuen Bruchstiicken 
dey Epstrepontes. WW. W. Jaeger, Das Pneuma im Lykeion. On the psychological and 
physiological import of wvetya in Aristotle and the Peripatetics: maintains the 
authenticity of the wept (dwv Kujoews. M. Holleaux, L’entvetien de Scipion VAfricain 
et d’Hannibal. The anecdote was not found in Polybius but invented by some 
annalist. It is founded on a real visit made to Asia by Scipio at a time when the 
legate P. Villius (who is known to have had relations with Hannibal) was at Ephesus. 
B. Keil, Zu den Persern des Timotheos, Emendations and Exegesis. M. Wellmann, 
Zu Hervodots Schrift repi trav oféwv xat xpoviwv vornudtwv. Attributes this anonymous 
tract to Herodotus the medical writer controverted by Galen. F. Boll, Die Anord- 
nung im zweiten Buch von Horvaz’ Sativen. S. Sudhaus, Peviketvomene 96-100. F. Leo, 
Inschviftliches Citat aus Laberius. Ch. Huelsen, Wethinscvift an Claudius. H, Schenkl, 
Zu den’\xvevrai des Sophokles. B. Keil, Navorns. P. Maas, Varro bei Gellius, Noctes 
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Atticae, xviii. 25. H. Jacobsohn, Zum Papyrus Giessen, i. 1, No. 17. G. Jacob, 
Sétulen vom Theater in Athen als Spolien im Vorhof dey Selimje zu Adrtanopel. 


Mnemosyne. 41. 1. 1913. 

J. H. Holwerda, De Frisiis Batawisque patriae nostvae tncolis. To show that the 
Bataui, etc., were taken from among the Chatti and settled on the Lower Rhine by 
Julius Caesar. H. van Gelder, Ad titulos quosdam Rhodios nuper vepertos. Some inter- 
esting restorations and notes on proper names. J. W. Beck, Ad Senecae Tvagoedtas 
(to be continued). Notes on the Phaedra, vv. 250-273, 274-284, 300, 309-316, 352-5; 
1007-1037. Mainly questions of order or deletion of lines. J. J. H., Ad Homen 
Iliadem A 126 sq. Read dpod 8 éxov oxées inmou ‘equi eos simul retinebant in eodem 
loco.’ Id., Ad Plutarchi Movalia Annotationes Criticae (continued). Conjectures and 
critical notes on De Virtute et Vitio—Mulierwm Virtutes, pp. 100 B—263 Cc. H. argues 
against Volkmann for Plutarch’s authorship of the Septem Saprentum Conuiuium. 
A. Kurfess, Ad Cic. in Sallustium quae fertuy Inuectiuam. Evidence to explain the 
reference to Nigidius in v. 14. Idem, Varia. De Sophoclis Indagatorum fontibus. 
Suggests the use of Alcaeus (v. Bergk Frag. 5) as well as of the Homeric 
Hymn. Xenophanea: Frag. 5 Karsten, dAAa Bporot x.7.A, This line is hexameter 
and should be completed, texvotc- Oar spotws ; the dotws has been omitted as part of a 
gloss. [Arist.] rept Revo. 977. 4. 20 Ta xelpw ék tv Kpettévwv Should be omitted. 
M. Valeton, De Iliadis Origine et Fontibus. The third part of an attempt to determine 
the stratification of material in the Homeric poems. Agamemnon, Menelaus, Helen, 
Nestor, Diomedes, etc., and also Aeneas, belong originally to the Peloponnese, none 
of them to Thessaly (criticism of Cauer). They are introduced after the Ionians 
planted colonies in Asia Minor. Ionic poets brought these heroes into the Tale of 
Troy, and exploits of these heroes found a place in the Homeric poems, e.g. the taking 
of Rhesus’ horses, where the scene was originally laid in Thrace. An attempt is 
made to determine the relative age and the connection of these ‘ Peloponnesian’ parts 
of the poems. v. L., Ad Odyss. ¥ 361, » 209, notes on text. J. van Leeuwen J. f, 
In Memoriam Mortimert Lamson Earle. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, etc. XXIX. 10. 1912. 

W. Pecz, Die Tropen dev Ilias und der Odyssee. An analysis of the numbers and 
characters of the tropes (metaphor, simile, synecdoche, metonymy, and so on) in the 
two epics as compared with each other and with tragedy. B. Laum, Die Entwicklung 
dev griechischen Metopenbildey (continued). A long study of the metopes of the Athenian 
Treasury at Delphi, the temple of Zeus at Olympia, the Parthenon, the Theseion, 
the Argive Heraion, and the temple of Apollo at Phigaleia; with which the develop- 
ment of the art of metopes came to an end. P. Hoppe, O navis, veferent...? Hor. 
od. i 14, which owes more to 671 sqq. of the Theognidea than to Archilochus, belongs 
to the crisis of the Sicilian war after the disasters of 38. J. E. Kalitsunakis, Dey 
neugviechische Thesaurus. Principles to be followed, and dangers to be avoided, in 
the projected work. H. Meltzer, review of V. Hehn’s Kulturpflanzen und Haustteve 
(8th edition) and O. Schrader’s Die Anschauungen V.Hehns von der Herkunft unserer 
Kulturpflanzen wnd Haustieve im Lichte neuerey Forschung. H. Philipp, review of 
E. von Hoffmeister’s Durch Armenien, eine Wanderung, und dey Zug Xenophons lis zum 
Schwarzen Meere. HH. Lamer, review of A. Conze and P. Schazmann’s Mamurt-Kaleh, 
ein Tempel dey Gottermutter unweit Pergamon. 


MAKI 1. 1913. 

G. Wissowa, Die neueste Gesamtdarstellung dey Altertumswissenschaft, A long 
review of Gercke and Norden’s Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, with severe 
criticism of K. J. Neumann’s section on the Roman constitution and of E. Bickel’s 
on metre. E, Stemplinger, Mimesis im philosophischen und vhetovischen Sinne. A study 
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of the uses of m. in the literary theories of Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics and Plotinus; 
and in the rhetorical sense in which it covers dvoparorotia, Ooroia, mafodAoyia, 
O. Waser, review of H. Bliimner’s Gewerbe und Kiinste bet Griechen und Romern, 
vol. 1, ed. 2. A. Klotz, review of T. R. Holmes’s Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, ed. 2. 

Ae Li2e sors. 

F. Boll, Die Lebensalter. An elaborate survey of the conventional divisions of 
human life, up to Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man. In an appendix B. re-examines 
the Hippocratic Ilept “EBdopuddwv, and is led to dissent from W. H. Roscher’s view 
that it is ‘ the oldest remnant of Ionian nature-philosophy.’ R. Reitzenstein, Agnostos 
Theos. A sympathetic and illustrative review of E. Norden’s new book. W. Nestle, 
review of R, von Péhlmann’s Geschichte der sozialen Fragen und des Sozialismus m der 
antiken Welt, ed. 2. 


Philologus. LXXI. Heft 3. 1912. 

W. A. Oldfather, Die Ausgrabungen zu Lokroi. Discusses the results of Orsi's 
excavations at Epizephyrian Locri, with special reference to the cult of Persephone. 
Certain finds seem to confirm the traces of erotic tendencies at Locri, e.g. the 
Locrian songs, Nossis, etc. P. Corssen, Die Sprengung des Pythagoreischen Bundes. 
The traditional accounts (Porphyry, Iamblichus, etc.) enormously ante-date the end 
of the Pythagorean supremacy in Magna Graecia, by placing it during the lifetime 
of Pythagoras himself. The end really came about 410 B.c. R. Mollweide, Zu 
Homer und Avistayvch. Discusses Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. viii 1086 (Scholia on 
Iliad ii). The scholia claim to represent the views of Aristarchus: in reality they 
are on the plane of Zenodotean criticism. If this is correct, the tradition of the 
provenance of Homer-criticism (cf. Roemer, Rheim, Mus. 1911; Philol. 1911) was 
already confused in first century B.c. (cf. Hunt’s dating). J. Mesk, Senecas Apoco- 
locyntosts und Hercules Fuvens. Parallels in the tragedy and satire (cf. especially 
Apoc. 5. 3, ut qui non omnia monstra timuerit with Herc. Fur. 44 and 454). The satire 
probably the earlier. R. Asmus, Zuyv Knitik und Evklivung von Julian, Ep. 59 ed. 
Hertl. Ep. 59 really contains two compositions, now contaminated. Date, literary 
source (probably Demosthenes), and separate passages discussed. E. Drerup, 
Eine alte Blattversetzung bet Alexandey Numeniu. Argues that the paragraph on 
Epanalepsis and Epanaphora, which now appears in Bk. I among the cyypara 
Siavotas, originally stood in Bk. II among the cyyjpara AéEews. This explanation 
throws light on the relation of Epitome I to Caecilius and the later excerptors of 
Alexander. W. Capelle, MerewpoAoy/a I. An exhaustive investigation into Greek 
usage of petréwpos and derivatives. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 36. No.1. 1912. 

P. Lejay, Ten Months of Tedium (on Virgil’s 4th Eclogue). The ‘ten months’ of 
v. 61 are to be reckoned to the infant’s first smiling, which was popularly assigned to 
the goth day after birth. The réle which the infant plays in the evolution of the 
golden age is purely passive, though in 17 and 54 V. has transferred to him what 
would be more appropriate to the ‘ heroes’ of the olden time. There is a mysterious 
bond between the ‘ child’ and his development and that of the world, which is trans- 
formed as he grows up. The child however is real, and the eclogue is a prophecy 
written for ‘ the first smile.’ An Appendix summarizes Kukula’s view in his Romuische 
Sdakularpoesie, M. Bréal, The exclamation malum! C, Picard, The Decree on the Establish- 
ment of the Oligarchy at Thasos (412-1 B.c.). Notes and corrections of the text. L. Havet, 
Verg. Aen. 9. 160-3. 160 was an unfinished verse ‘Cura datur Messapo et moenia’ 
and ‘ cingere flammis’ added from 10. 119. 163 describes officers and should precede 
161. Aen. g. 229. For ‘adnixi’ |. ‘nixi.’ Aen. 11. 503 1. ‘audeo’ with hiatus. 
W. M. Calder, Inscriptions of Iconium. 48 inscriptions: texts and notes. Ph. Fabia, 
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January 15 a.p. 69 at Rome. A detailed examination of the accounts in Tacitus, 
Plutarch, Suetonius and Dio Cassius of Galba’s fall and Otho’s accession. The 
Reinach, On the Schlumberger Mirror. We should read ai déawv [¢€ A] aida prviovor 
Kopi fav, not at Aéaevar Siapnviovor K. with Haussoullier: -e isa negligent spelling for a. 
P. Collinet, cxoAacrixds Popov OnBaidos. This phrase in Pap. Lond. 922 (Kenyon 
and Bell, III. p. 253) is a translation of ‘Scholasticus fori Thebaidis = patronus fori 
Theb.’ P. L., Ten Months of Tedtum, postscript. 

INO, 2. 

A. Cartault, Explanatory Notes on Tibullus and Sulpicia. The difficulties and 
unrealities which F. Jacoby (Rk. Mus. 64 and 65) has found in I. i. are imaginary. 
J. J. Hartman’s defence (Flos delibatus Elegiae vomanae) and appreciation of IV. 2-6 
and 7-12 are commended and modified in some details. In IV. 10. 1 sq. the construc- 
tion is ‘ gratum est (id) quod tibi permittis, securus multum de me, ne subito male 
cadam inepta’ in lines 7, 8 it is ‘solliciti pro nobis sunt (ei) quibus illa maxima 
causa dolori est’ (or ‘doloris’ Rigler) ‘ne credam ignoto toro’ ie, ‘the fear of my 
giving myself up to an obscure person’ like Cerinthus. In IV. 6. fin. we should read 
‘Sis iuueni grata’ (addressed to Sulpicia) ‘ac ueniet cum proximus annus Hic idem 
uobis iam uetus evstet amor.’ A. Jacoby, Curae Strabonianae. Defects in Kramer's 
apparatus. Critical notes on detached passages and collation of Par. 1397 (A) and 
Par. 1393 (C) and Par. 1408 (s) for book IV. G. Wormser, The Dialogus oratorum 
and the Institutio oratoria. Quintilian’s book appeared in 94, and the next year 
Tacitus treated the subject from a different point of view. He despairs of the 
reformation which Q. deemed possible. D. Serruys, Stobaeus Florileg. III. 29. 86 and 
36. 14%. Notes that the tradition of Stob. is often corrupted from that of Plutarch. 
L. Havet, ‘forsit.. Found in Hor. Od. 1. 28. 31 and elsewhere. The form of funus im 
Lucan, This is foenus, to be read in I. 129 (MSS foedere). Isidore Etym. 2. 21. 43 
For tefont (Lindsay) read efen=é¢’ &, explained by ‘in eodem sensu.’ P. Collomp, 
per omnia elementa. This phrase in Apuleius’ account of his initiation in the 
mysteries of Isis, Met. XI. 23, designates the mystic purifying passage of the soul 
through the zones of the planets. P. Lejay, Ascension through the heavens 1m 
Eusebius of Caesarea (H. Eccl. X. iv. 15). A parallel to the passages cited in the 
previous paper. J. Vendryes, The language of the Defixionwm Tabellae of Johns Hopkins 
University. Notes on forms. R. Waltz, The Scene of Petronius’ Satiricon. This is laid 
entirely in Campania and at Crotona. Biicheler’s introduction of Marseilles is based 
on a misunderstanding of Sidon. Apoll. XXIII. 155 sqq. 


Revue des Etudes grecques. XXV. 111. 

M. Croiset, The vole of Admetus in the Alcestis. A defence of the character of 
Admetus. Emile Bourget, Report on a mission to Delphi. Seure, Two Thracian variants 
of the Diana Huntress type. 

XXV. 112. 

Cavaignac, The Greek History of Theopompus. An article on the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus of 1907 accompanied by translation. Michon, The Sculptures of Aegina and 
Phigalia. Detailed account of their acquisition by the Musée Napoleon. 


Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. LXVIII. 1. 1913. 

W. Judeich, Das Ende von Caesars Gallischey Statthalterschaft und dev Ausbruch des 
Biivgerkvieges. To show that the end of Caesar’s command in Gaul was legally fixed 
at December 29, 50 B.c., not March 1, as Hirschfeld, or March 1, 49 B.c., the older 
traditional date. O. Seeck, Zur Geschichte des Lavinatischen Kultus. Connects C. I. L. 
xiv. 2065 with the Emperor Julian, and suggests a full restoration of the text. 
Ch. Huelsen, Die Grabgruppe eines vomischen Ehepaaves im Vatikan. To identify the 
Vatican Bust No. 388 from a notice in the Codex Barberinus XXX. 89. Nachtrag 
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on history of the group. W. Aly, Hestodos von Askva und dev Verfassey dev Theogonte. 
To show that the author of the Works and Days wrote only later additions to the 
Theogome, and not the main body of the poem, but is that Hesiod referred to 
in Theog. 22. Arguments from subject matter, dialect forms and vocabulary. 
P. Becker, Vergil and Quintus. ‘To determine the relationship of the poets according 
to strict Quellenkritik (i.) by their use and modifications of Homer and (ii.) by points 
where Virgil and Quintus both differ from the pre-Virgilian received tradition 
(iii.) by passages where Quintus seems definitely to be advancing a point of view 
opposed to Virgil’s. A. Ludwig, Nonniana. Notes on text: Dionys. 2. 424, II. 227, 
22. 288, 25. 439, 33-174, 33. 195, 34. 157, 42. 288, 48. 113. K. Ziegler, Plutarch- 
studien. 3. Z. admits prior antiquity of the 2 vol. recension of the Lives: advances 
new discussion of the Madrid MS. and S. C. Thulin, Dey Fvontinuskommentar. 
Criticism of Lachmann’s theory about Agennius, etc.: discussion of the relation of 
‘Frontinus’ to these authors. E. Kroymann, Zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Ter- 
tulliantextes. An inciSive criticism of the tradition: an attempt to fix the true place 
of certain MSS in the ‘stemma codicum’: evidence for dislocations in common 
source of A and PNF. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. Vol. 41. No.1. 1913. 

C. O. Zuretti, Vana II. 1. CallinusI.15. Suggests oiyerar, 2. Explains Aleman 
38 by Longus Soph. II. 4-6. 3. Cites Mistral’s Mivéio II. 253 sqq. in illustration of 
Longus I. 24. 4. Xen. Mem. III. 11. The dialogue of Socrates with the beautiful 
courtesan Theodote is to be interpreted as extolling the goods of the soul. 5. On the 
situation in Menand. Georg. 87. 6. Quint. X. 1. 96 ‘legi dignus’ glances at Hor. 
S.1.4.72. E.Borrero, Latin and Greekin America. On F. W. Kelsey’s Latin and Greek 
in American Education with references to humanistic education in Italy. A. Cosattini, 
Art and Representation (Mimests) in Greece. Examines the dicta of Plato and Aristotle 
on poetry. The Mime and the Idyll may have been of religious origin, but they include 
other elements. E. Pozzi, On the extreme limit of the History of Postdonius of A pamea. 
This was probably Sulla’s death (78 B.c.). In Suidas s.v. Hoceddvios “AAcfavdpevs the 
words éws Tov moAgpov Tov Kupnvaixod kai IIroXeuaiov refer to the AvBuxd of Posidonius 
of Olbia. C. Pascal, Tacitus on Fate (Ann. VI. 22). T. contrasts the Epicurean 
doctrine (stated exactly, though possibly argued on political and popular lines) and 
the Stoic in the form given it by Chrysippus without the concessions made by 
Diogenes of Seleucia to the Genethliact. V. Ussani, On the Ludus de Morte Claud. 
On cap. g for ‘disputari’ 1. ‘dis fas esse,’ ‘nec’ =‘ne—quidem’; ib. ‘ uia sua fert’ 
defended., ib. for ‘famam’ 1. @atpa. 11 for ‘tristionias assarionem’ |. ‘ testimoniis 
assariorum.’ 13 1. ‘decoris causa mitiovem fecerat cum Messalina.’ U. Mancuso, Notes 
and queries on Bacchylides. Passages discussed: III. 21-22. V. 121-2, supplies [év@’ o] 
Aeoe and [p’ atri]ls. X. 115 sqq. (120 Ll. mpdyovor pev eooav of), XVI. 53 1. etrep 
ple ceuva]. U. Moricca, On the Composition of Lucy. I. Criticizes Lackenbacher’s 
transposition of I. 951 sqq. to follow II. 332. E. Bignone, Supplement to Lucr. II. 801 
sqgqg- Supports wersu for sensu (804). 


Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 1912. 

Dec. 2. Noua et ueteva. ere année, num. 2 (Nohl). A summary of contents 
given. C. C. Coulter, Retvactatio in the Ambrosian and Palatine Recensions of 
Plautus (E. Sonnenburg). A study of the Persa, Poenulus, Pseudolus, Stichus and 
Trinummus. 

Dec. 9. A. Raeder, L’arbitvage international chez les Helldnes (W. Larfeld). ‘Has 
diligently collected very rich material.’ Tacitus, The Histones, translated by W. H. 
Fyfe (G. Andresen). ‘Excellent on the whole.’ 

Dec. 16. M. E. Deutsch, Notes on the Text of the Corpus Tibullianum (G. Fried- 
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rich). ‘Good, but better in criticism than in conjectures.” C. Engelke, Quae ratio 
intercedat inter Vergilit Georgica et Varvonis verum vusticarum libros (O. Giithling). 
‘ Strongly to be recommended.’ 

Dec. 23. Euripides, with an English translation by A.S. Way. I. (H. Gillis- 
chewski). This is vol. i. of the ‘Loeb Classical Library’ edition, containing 
Iphig. I, A., Rhesus, Hecuba, Tvoades and Helena. ‘ Excellent, and useful for comparing 
Greek and English.’ Th. Stangl, Cicevonis ovationum scholiastae. Vol. ii., with a 
commentary (J. H. Schmalz). E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism (A. Bonhoffer). ‘A 
valuable contribution to a better understanding of the Stoa.’ 

Dec. 30. J. K. Schonberger, Tulliana. Textkritische und sprachliche Bemerk- 
ungen zu Ciceros Reden pro S. Roscio, pro Cluentio, pro Muvena, pro Caelio und pro 
Milone (K. Busche). ‘To be recommended to every future editor of these speeches.’ 

1913. Jan. 6. W. Gemoll, Xenophontis institutio Cyri, rec. W. G. Ed. mai. (W. 
Vollbrecht). H. Sjogren, Ciceronis ad Quintum fratrem epist. lib, III, rec. H. 5. 
(W. Sternkopf). Many conjectures considered. ‘ Deserves the thanks of all.’ 
A. Klotz, Stati Silvae, Krohni copiis usus iterum ed. A. K. (W. Gemoll). 

Jan. 13. W. Petersen, Greek Diminutives in -ov. A study in semantics (E. 
Frankel). J. Lesquier, Les institutions militaives de ! Egypte sous les Lagides (A. Wiede- 
mann). ‘A clearly written work that adds much to our knowledge.’ 

Jan. 20. Gomperz-Heft dey Wiener Studien (Nohl). A collection of contributions 
in honour of the eightieth birthday of T. Gomperz. R. Dussaud, Les civilisations 
préhelleniques dans le bassin de la mev Egée. Etudes de préhistoire orientale (P. 
Goessler). The chapter on Cults and Myths is the best. J: Weidgen, Test-kvitische 
Bemevkungen, 11. Zu Thukydides und Hovaz (K. Léschhorn). 

Jan. 27. E. Reisinger, Kvetische Vasenmalevei vom Kamares- bis zum Palast-Sitl 
(A. Késter). A. Lércher, Das Fremde und das Eigene in Ciceros Biichern De finibus 
bonorum et malorum und den Academica (W. Isleib). Valuable for the psychology 
of Cicero. K. Mras, Die Uberlieferung Lucians (W. Gemoll). 

Feb. 3. R. W. Livingstone, The Greek Genius and its Meaning to us (W. Siiss). 
Rather severely criticized. F. Hedén, Homerische Gétterstudien (C. Harder). ‘ Brings 
forward Scandinavian literature as well as English and German.’ 

Feb. 10. M. Brillant, Les secrétaives Athéniens (F. Cauer). A. Gudeman, Two 
Textual Problems in the Dialogus of Tacitus (G. Andresen). On the gaps after c. 35 
and in c. 40, 7. 

Feb. 17. C. F. Abdy Williams, The Avistoxenian Theory of Musical Rhythm 
(Draheim). ‘Much must remain uncertain, but what is certain is here ascertained.’ 
J. Borner, De Quintiliani institutionis oratoriae dispositione. 1 (J. Tolkiehn). ‘Examines 
how far Q, has proceeded independently in the arrangement of his work.’ 

Feb. 24. H. Bulle, Der Schine Mensch im Altevtum, 2 Aufl, (H. Lamer). ‘1 
know no better book for an introduction to ancient art by private study.’ H. Brewer, 
Geschichtliche Betrachtungen zu Kommodian (J. Draseke). 

Mar. 3. H. Schneider, Untersuchungen tiber die Staatsbegrabnisse und den Aufbar 
dey offentlichen Leichenreden bei den Atheneyn in dey klassischen Zeit (H. Blimmer). ‘A 
good piece of work.’ R. Ellis, Tze Amores of Ovid (Pfister). A lecture with reference 
to P. Brandt’s recent commentary. J. Bidez, La traduction manuscrite du lexique de 
Swidas (R. Wagner). Contribution: G. Rosenthal, Anmerkungen zuy tvragischen 
Katharsis. 1. 

Mar. 10. Pauly, Real-Encyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. Herausg. 
von W. Kroll. XIV. Halbband. Glykyrrhiza—Helikeia (Fr. Harder), A. Ludwich, 
Musaios, Hero und Leandros, herausg. von A. L. (J. Hilberg), Edited with selected 
readings and scholia. Contribution: G. Rosenthal, Anmerkungen zur tvagischen 
Katharsis. 11. Gives his interpretation of Goethe’s translation of Ar. Poet. vi, 2. 
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LANGUAGE. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXXI. Band, 1, 2, 3 Hefte. 1912. 

This volume is the first instalment of a Festschrift in honour of Berthold Del- 
briick, and contains twenty-seven articles of which the following deal with Greek or 
Latin subjects. A. Thumb discusses the History of the Combination -c6- 1n the N.W. 
Dialects, and makes a strong case against the current theory that connects N.W. 
-ot-=-c6- with similar phenomena in Hellenistic and modern Greek. W. Havers, 
On the ‘ Splitting’ of the Genitive mm Greek, with special reference to the theory that 
the ‘partitive’ genitive was originally ‘independent and adverbial.’ Hatzidakis, 
Analogy in the Dialect of Pontus: e.g. -cvp for -opev, -wéevtoa for -pévn, €yévovTov. 
J. Wackernagel, Dissimilation in Latin and Greek, optave (op =‘choose,’ cf. érudpopa 
Il. 9, 167 which has no connection with dyouar videbo), pavabola=verbum, quia 
(originally = quave cf. guianam ? and French cay from quare?). W. G. Hale, The 
Origin of the Distinction of Tenses in Latin Prohibition, ‘It seems to me probable that 
the frequent occurrence of the perfect in prohibitions addressed to individuals, and 
the infrequent occurrence of it in general prohibitions, led to the association of the 
former tense with the idea of individual prohibition, and of the latter with the idea of 
general prohibition.’ Thurneysen, purgave (=purigare, from pur, ‘fire,’ cf. fumus, 
fumigare). Pokrowskij, benignus, ‘ well-born,’ cf. veoyvds, yq evyevjs; consemina; armifer 
owes its vocalism (cf. orAopdpos) to the loss of ttensiva and causativa of the type 
popéw, poBéw in Latin ; plusscia, ‘ witch ’=flus-scia (Petron. 63). Kéhm, animum 
despondere. Goetz on certain words in Varro De Re Rustica. Scholl, senecta—iuuenta, 
supports Lindsay’s explanation ‘iuwenta was formed on the analogy of senecta 
(sc. aetas), cf. senecta aetas seven times in Plautus, e.g. Merc. 985. 
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THE CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 
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PVC VOLE A: 


Part I. FurRTHER DISLOCATIONS.? 


BOOK I. 


12. 3. «at should precede mpdrepov, not asrodacpos. 

28. 5. ‘The order should be érotyoe 8 elvar nal orovdds Troijcacba wore 
dporépous pévew k.7.X. So 8. 20. 2 éorretcato Tniots wate déxerOas Kal opas. 

77. 3. tw te mapa TO pa olecOar xXphvar %) youn 1) Svvdper.. . Kal 
omTwaoty éhaccw0acw. 

It is difficult to be satisfied with wapa .. . xphvat, contrary to thety not 
thinking it right. First the grammar and sense are peculiar. Is there any 
other instance of apd with this meaning taking 70 and infinitive? Nor would 
the conduct be contrary to their act of thinking it wrong, but to their thought 
that it was wrong. For both these reasons we should expect something like 
mapa Td Soxoby, or Tapa 76 Soxody Sixasov eivar, and not what we find. Again, 
even if we waived these objections, what a needlessly awkward phrase it is! 

Perhaps then we may translate mapa by reason of (I. 141. 7 Tapa Tv 
éavtod dpuédecav), and look for some place in which the words may stand. I do 
not however find any pitogertes satisfactory. Possibly they might go after 
perpio.s ovat, or better with pi) otepicxopevor (the subject of olecOau being we). 
The really best place is some twelve or thirteen lines above with tod pn) TAEOV 
éyew ametpdrero, but it is a long way to move them. 

78. 4. ovT avtot dvtes Cobet. 

120. I. év @ddos has been found hard to explain. Put it in the next 
line after 767. 

126. 6. Is not wavSnwet only an anticipation of the wavdqyei in 7? 
Remove it and zroAXol becomes unobjectionable. The proposed 7oAnd is very 
weak. Cf. however 3. 3. 3 mavdnpel éoptafovow. 

128. 5. The «at before Bacrdéws should be moved into the next line to 


1 See Classical Quarterly, vol. vi., pp. 137 S4q-, 217 Sqq. 
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precede édrwoav. Pacrdéas x.T.d. is in apposition to M7jdou, the chief persons 
being named. 

136. 4. é> TO copa cobecOa. és TO aedfecAat TO cua? When the order 
was inverted, one ro was dropped. 


BOOK II. 


65. I0. avtot is hard to explain. Whether we say with Stahl ‘apart 
from their position’ or with Krueger and Steup that avtol mpds addnjdovs = 
mpos éavtovs or oas avtovs, or, as I should prefer, themselves as contrasted 
with Pericles, the explanation is not convincing. We might read in the 
next line dpeyopevor tod avtol mpatos ExacTtos (or TOD mpaTos avTos ExacTos) 
yiyveoOar. Herwerden suggested this avros, independently of avrot; and, 
though not indispensable (4. 80. 3), it is common. 

76. 4. The unusual azé before ris toms looks like a duplicate of the 
other. Cf. on 8. 44. 1 below. 

77. 4. am’ avtod should go a little above with éyévero AOE Tocavrn. 

89. 2. Kal TO TANOOs THY Vewv OK ato TOU tcov TapecKevacaTo ? 

go. 6. The 76 after eidov, which is hard to explain, may be a duplicate 
of the 767 shortly following. 8. 82. 3 is a very clear case of 75n repeated. 

96. 3. «al ddr\Xxa baa &Ovn may be right, but perhaps éca dAAa@ as in 
64.105. 2. a 

100. 2. Possibly the re should follow iors. 

102. 4. To (with two MSS., not 76) pw ocKxedavyveba after yiryvovTat, 
giving the result? Cf. on 7. 53. 4. So 6.1. 2, unless we should there read 
tov. (Ar. H. An. 6. 3. 562 a 25 MSS. vary between rod uy and To py after 
dtetpryet). 

BOOK III. 

11. 6. I before suggested nal’ év yevoyuévovs with orfva. I should now 
prefer xa0’ év yevopévwy after mapacyn. | 

I2. I. 6 Te Tois dros padvota evvola TiaTW BEBaLot, jpiv ToUTO o hoBos 
eyupov mapetye. 

Read 6... evvota BeBatot, Tiotww, jiv TodTO K.T.rX. Steup in discussing 
the passage maintains that fear could hardly be said to promote wic7us, i.e. 
mutual trust. That is to give wicris too narrow a meaning. It is trust or 
confidence of any kind, as in 2. 39. I muoTevovtes . . . TapacKevais Kal amarais, 
5. 106 mectevovtes TO Evudépovts av’tav. With wiocrw added to explain 6 cf. 
59: 3 TO alcyiotw OrNEOpe, ALO and ibid. dzrep K.T.r., NOOU TeAEUTaY: 4. 13. 4: 
7. 36. 4 and 5. 

39. 8. The conjecture évevta THs mpocdoov is very plausible. 

45. 4. Tov avOporev might very well follow Euvtuxia. But rov avOpwrov 
is attractive. 

51. 4. Did not Thucydides write something like tefyos tevyioas Kal 
dpoupav éyxaTaduTrov ? 

80. I. Spas after ot dé IT. ? 
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81. 2. Hudecorrects \aPovtes to Xafovres. If Naovtes is right, as seems 
possible enough, it would really go better in the preceding sentence, e.g. with 
amoxopifovtar. oTws pn .. . OpOdaw strongly suggests it. 

82. 7. If Reiske’s éxatépwy for éxatépw is right, it might with advantage 
be put with ov« ey. adr. Svv. For éxdtepot with a negative cf. 4.96.2. The 
dative éxatépw is almost, if not quite, superfluous and, if it =d7ro éxarépou, 
very awkward with d.ddpevor. 

92. 5. Tov év Aedrdois Oeov (the regular phrase) Cobet. Cf. 1. 134. 4. 

104. 6. Kal ta mrelora can hardly mean ‘and most of the celebration.’ 
kai seems wrongly repeated from the line before. 

So in 108. 2 the «ai before of cata seems to come from the line following. 

III. 2. ovtTws dOpoo. better perhaps with @pyncay than, as I proposed 
before, with azeywpovv. Cf. 4. 34. 1 dOpd0t Hpunoar. 


BOOK IV. 


4. I. Tovs oTpaTwwTas appears to be another form of the tots otpatidrass 
just below. So in 54. 1 the second émi addon, and in 44. 4 the second as. 

17. 1. As the sentence now stands, the Lacedaemonians speak of some 
course to be adopted, which will be advantageous to the Athenians and as 
honourable to the Lacedaemonians as circumstances allow. ‘The latter part 
of this is rather surprising. It is not honour («dcyos) that they want, but to 
recover the captives, which would be a very positive gain. Moreover in § 4 it 
is to the Athenians that honour and glory (tix kal d0€a) are to accrue. The 
same thing is said in 20. 2, and that the Lacedaemonians are to come well out 
of their disaster. The sentence then is dislocated in its parts, and requires 
rather more than usual rearrangement: 671 dv apiv te és tiv Evpdhopay as éx 
Tov TapovTav apéd.pov dv TO avTO TeiBwpev Kal bpiy Kdopov padtota pmédrdy 
oloetv. 

18. 4. It is not easy to believe that @evto and voyiowor can stand side 
by side in one construction, though 2. 44. 1 Adywow and Evvepetp7On may be 
cited as a parallel. 4.92.1 certainly is not such. The only other apparent 
instances known to me of such acombination are Hesiod Theog. 607-8 and the 
two documentary phrases in Dem. 24. 39 and 63. But in the present passage 
may we not adopt the remedy of reading pu) vopiowor for vopicwos jj? 

22. 2. rsyav yyveoKelv ev Kal TpdTEepov . . ., capes O eivat Kal vov. 

The second clause is ludicrous after the first. Read viv 6é cal cadés eivan, 
unless cai is to be put into another clause (before woAvs?) or omitted as a 
repetition of the «at before mporepov. 

41. 4. Theslight pause after the genitive absolute fo:twvTwr gives avtous 
an emphasis which it cannot support. The case is perhaps only due to 
petovov. Read either dmrpdxrous avtovs or just possibly govravtas avtovs 
aT paKTovs. 

44. 5. éyyds doruyertéver is disagreeably pleonastic, ‘near neighbour’ 
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not being a Greek expression. éyyvs should perhaps go before éidvras, though 
it might also stand above before yeyevnuévov or below before émixeruévas vyjcous. 
Cf. 4. 8. 6 vijcos . . . eyyds émixerpévn. 

56. 1. The dative rots ’A. is not easily justified, and one would like to 
govern it by yiyvorro: cf. 5. 66.2: 7. 70.7: etc. Also cal év r@ ToLvovT@ seems 
to come awkwardly at the end. Put then ra pév roddAa jovyacay after 
tovovtT@, ‘thinking themselves inferior in numbers, and in the situation (or 
state of feeling) above described, they kept quiet.’ It may be enough to put it 
after amoBacts. 

72. 4. Partly adopting changes already proposed, I suggest something 
like od pévros . . . obdéTEpot evixnoav, GAA TEAEUT@VTES ATreKpLOncay Ob MeV K.T.A. 
Cf. Herod. 1. 76 (end) tédos otdéTepot vixnoavtes SuéoTnoav. TEAEUTHOAVTES 
cannot have been used in the sense of effect, achieve. To finish is something 
different. 

73. 2. Kalavrois @oTep axoviTl THY vikny Sixaiws dv TiMecOar. Is domep 
in place here? The supposition is that no fighting at all would take place, 
and in that case dxoviti would be literally true and the qualifying éozep unsuit- 
able. Three lines below we have dozep joonfévtwy, and I suspect our @omep 
comes from there. Possibly we should read there @ozep dxoviti yoonbévtov, 
but dxoviTt seems to have more real point where it now stands. 

85. 4. The first re might follow wapd or Evypdyous and the second oa. 

87. 4. Steup is right in demurring to the common explanation of ov yap 
én... wpdoooper, for otherwise we should not be acting reasonably. No one 
would say ‘I should be right in preventing you from hindering the liberation 
of Greece, for otherwise I should be wrong.’ He would say ‘I should be right, 
for otherwise it could not be effected,’ or give some other distinct reason to show 
why he would be right. In other words such an ov ydp adduces an argument 
in support of what precedes it, and ‘ otherwise we should be in the wrong’ is 
no argument at all. 

But I would not with Steup read aetxoras. I prefer to put wu)... aitia 
into the former clause of the two, say before evcotws, and then to carry on 
its force with ov’ odetinopev. 

ib. 5. tovs after buds repeated from the line before, unless it stands for 
something else, e.g. tovTous. 

go. I. 0 tepoy Tod’A. is often bracketed as an adscript, and it certainly 
may be one. But, if put a line or two earlier after A7wov, there would seem, 
no objection to it. Cf. 8.67.2. Even if an adscript, it would naturally have 
been attached to the first Andsov, not the second. 

92. 3. ’A. dé rpocérte kal opopous? Kal ouopous mpocére? Cf. 7. 29, 4. 

93. 2. avr@ after ‘Immoxpdtre: not, as I first suggested, with évrépyovrat. 

105. 1. Kal dedvas for Sed:@s kai? But the present order seems defensible 
in Thucydides. Cf. eg. 116. 1, and on 6. 24. 1: 62. 1 below. 

108. 6. Possibly the hopeless éséwevos should stand as égiéwevor after 
xatadvoat below, parallel in spite of te cai to BovAdpevor. Cf. 6. 6. I epréuevor 
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pév ... ap&as, Boney SE. . . Bovrdopwevor. After AaxeSaipova something like 
érewrre seems lost. It cannot be understood from Svéreprov, and, if it were, 
dudaxds would be understood also. 

112. 1. No defence is possible for éuSoycavras and mapacyxévtas, de- 
scribing what occurred after the time of dvacrijcas. Such cases as are men- 
tioned below in a note on 4. 81.1 are very different. We have to read kal 
éuBonoavrés te a. Kal ExTrANEw TapacxovTes ot Mev K.T.D. 

118. 3. Is the second and wholly superfluous tofs warplous vopols Xpwpevor 
more than a repetition? Cf. on 126. 2. 

I1g. I. «al dpooav after EvyéPevto ? 

11g. 3-120. 1. 4 pev dy exexerpia airy éyévero Kat Evvicay ev auth Tept 
cov pefovav omovdav Sid ravtds és Adyous. Tepl dé Tas Huepas ravtas als 
emnpxovTo LKwwvn .. . aréoTn. 

121. 1. tov Bpacidav ... Snpocia perv xpvoG aotepave avédnoav ws 
erevOepodyta thy “EAXdSa, idia 8é érawiovy Te Kal mpoanpxovTo wamep GOATI. 

Though it is only in one of these passages that I think a transposition of 
words is wanted, they are best taken together because of the common difficulty 
in érhpxovro and mpoorpxovto. The older editors took these as imperfects of 
érépyowas and mpocépxounat. It is now well understood that in épyouas and its 
compounds ordinary Attic speech (we may almost, though not quite, say serious 
Attic poetry too) limits itself to the present indicative and makes no use of 
other parts of the verb. The imperfect rests on the evidence of these two 
passages and of Ar. Thesm. 504, where for the imperfect wepijpxer’ we should 
no doubt read with Herwerden the graphic present zrepsépyer’, there being 
several other such presents in the same story. Thucydides has the ordinary 
imperfect fuvfaav at the end of 119. 3 itself (above quoted), and he uses that 
form dozens of times. Moreover émépxyouat is unknown in the sense which 
it would have to bear here. It is rather puzzling that in Pollux 3. 152 we read 
in the list of words used in connexion with athletic victories avadjoa, 
orehavdcat, Tawidcar: Zevopav yap eipnxev ‘éraiiovy Te Kal Tpoonesav wWaTrEp 
dOXnTh. Probably, I think, he (or his authority) was quoting our passage, but 
put down the wrong author, and unconsciously substituted the Attic form 
mpoonecay or mpochoay for mpoonpxovto. This would no doubt go to show 
that he thought the word came from mpocépyopat. 

Driven from épyopar, editors have fallen back upon dpxowat. émrjpxovto 
is supposed (Stahl, Steup) to be a ceremonial word, referring to religious rites 
at the conclusion of the armistice, and zpoo7jpyovro to mean ‘ brought offerings,’ 
such as wreaths and flowers. émdpyouac is however a word unknown in Attic 
Greek, hardly known indeed at all except in the Homeric érap&dpevoe Serrdecow. 
It is also surely ludicrous to think that Thucydides would have referred here 
to any religious rites. Had he wanted to add anything to TAS Huépas TAVTAS— 
and such addition is not usual with him, the words explaining themselves—he 
would have said év als tadra, or 4 éreyerpia, éyévero (&v on the other hand 
being required by Thucydidean and general usage). mpoodpxopwat is also 
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otherwise unknown in Attic Greek, except for Plato Theaet. 168c tatra ... 
mpoonpEdunv, cuiKpa ato opixpov, where the conjecture mpoonjpxeca pév (cf. 
Soph. O.C. 72 mpocaprav opixpa) is almost certainly right. 

In our text rpooypxovro is, I think, a mistake for poontyovTo, they offered 
vows and prayers for him, as for an athlete. Cf. Ar. Eth. 3. 2. 11116 24. This is 
strongly supported by a passage in Xen. Hell. 5. 1. 3 about another Spartan 
general, where the words are curiously similar: 0 pév éotepdvwcer, o € 
érawiwoev, of O€ ... N’xoVTO a’T® ToAAa Kal ayabd, to which perhaps 
ib. 3. 2. 22 mpocevyecOar vixnv Todéwov may be added. 

Coming now to ér7pyovTo in 120. I we observe that the line preceding 
refers to the peifoves ozrovdai, which both sides had in view. In 117 this is 
directly affirmed of them both (EupShvar ta wrelw, crovdas moinoacbar Kal és 
Tov mTAelw ypovov). I conjecture then that érnpyovto should be érypovto, that 
is that in the line preceding we should read wept tov pecSovev orovday ais 
érnpovto, to which they looked forward, in hope of which they were acting. 
érvraipopat is distinctly so used of something still in the future in I. 42. 2, 
TO péAXov Tod Todguou and then ésapGévtas av’t@. The common phrases 
érraipecOar Képdet, ypnuacwy, etc., have also really very often a future reference. 
121. I here has érnpOncav in a less noticeable use. 

120. 3. gdoxwp, as critics have seen, cannot well be right here. It seems 
to belong to a place five lines below, where read ddoxav onpetov 7’ eivat. 

122. 2. Great disorder prevails in this passage. First is it likely that 
Brasidas sent his troops back to Torone (why should he?) before he had 
received formal notice of the truce and had satisfied himself that all was 
correct? Yet we read that he sent them back and that then the communica- 
tion was made to him. Put cal 1) pwév . . . Topeéyvny after the clause beginning 
Kal edéEavTo. . 

But this clause itself and the words following, édé£avto mavtes ta 
mempaypéva* ’Aprotovupos dé Tots wev arrows KaTHVEL, YKvwvaious S€ K.T.r., need 
another change. A dative with xcataw® of that which is assented to, approved, 
is unknown. Steup’s todro understood is very harsh and otherwise poor. The 
truth is that ta mempayyuéva should either precede or follow catjver and govern 
Tois a\Aous (masculine). The object of édé£avro is tiv EvvOnKnv. 

126. 2. jdé, which perplexes the sense and has led to some very forced 
interpretations, seems only a repetition of undé(v) in the line before. Cf. on 
118.24; 

128. 5. Tepdiccas ... és TO Rowdy IleAotrovvncioy TH pev yvoun bu’ 
"A@nvatovus ov Evynbes picos ceive, THY Oé avayKxaiwy Evppopov diavactas ETpaccev 
éT@ TpOT@ TaYLoTA Tots wey EvuPHceTaL, TOV Se StadrrdEeTat. 

There are three, if not four, difficulties in this. 6.’ ’A. is quite unintelligible 
where it stands. The actual reason has just been given, and the Athenians 
had nothing to do with it. Steup therefore proposes to put 6: ’A. after 
Evppdpwrv, what on account of the A. were lis necessary interests. It is no doubt 
true that the interests of Perdiccas and the A. were at variance. The phrase 
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is however an unusual one, and as a matter of fact Thucydides never notices 
elsewhere this clashing of interests and does not here explain his own expres- 
sion. What we read elsewhere is that the A. had supported Philip and Derdas 
against Perdiccas (I. 57. 3), and in apparent reference to this he has been 
described in 4. 79. 2 as oBovpevos TA madara Sidopa THY *A. Farther 
Svavacrds is a very strange word here. It seems not to occur elsewhere except 
in late Greek. There it always has some sense, as we should expect, of rising 
up, whereas here some such sense as departing from, renouncing, is needed. 
The scholiast in explaining the passage uses dmoords, and that is the word we 
might expect. The scholiast’s lemma is tév a. Evupdpov, but his explanation 
by &exa and & with accusative points to his having had 7@ a. Evppdpe before 
him. Madvig thought this right: Stahl and Hude follow him. Stahl also 
prints Scacrds (Madvig) for Svavacrds, rendering it abalienatus, and so too 
Hude. He cites no parallel and would not easily have found one for this use 
with regard to asingle person. Svectdvar, duacrhvas are almost always used of 
two distinct things or persons, or else of one divided into parts. Once or 
twice we find such a phrase as wAovTov dpet Suéatyxe (Plato Rep. 550 E), 
4) dpiotokpatia SiéotnKev a0 rabtys Tom THs TodTELas (Ar. Pol. 3. 2, 12896 3); 
expressive of difference and distinction ; but is there any real parallel to its 
supposed use here? A slight further difficulty as to the antithesis of TH pev 
yveépun is pointed out by Steup, and pév is probably out of place. 

Taking account of all these points, remembering that Thucydides likes to 
repeat an expression from another place, and founding myself on 79, 2, I 
suggest [leAotrovynciov ev TH youn ov Edvnbes picos eiye, TOV Sé TahaLov és 
"AOnvatovs Siaddpev (or Svaddpwv és ’A.) dmoatds. The da of d:apdpwv may 
have something to do with 6v ’A. or 6s-avacras. 

Possibly the corruption to dvayxaiwy may be paralleled. On Soph. 
O.C. 390 the scholiast speaks of a reading as found év rots dvayxatorépous TOV 
dvtuypdpov. This apparently unique phrase is taken to mean the most indts- 
pensable, valuable copies. Was the real word wanavorépors ? 


BOOK V. 


8, I. émolkos and émotco look like duplicates. Probably the former 
should be omitted (Cobet). So just below ois (sometimes bracketed) before 
xoprtopévors may come from trois Aoxpois. Cf. however 8. 69. 3 Tay éroixwr, 
ods ’A. Ereprpav oixnoovTas. 

10. 7. é£amlvys cat would be better than xa é€arivns, though not very 
good. Perhaps ¢éfamivys should precede érepépero and xat emphasize 
appotépwber. 

4I. 2. yeu dé ev adTh Ovpéay Kal "AvOnvyv modu. 

It is curious that 7éduv should be attached to ’’A. only. Perhaps ©. modu 
xa) ’A.; perhaps ®. cal ’A. moAers. 

44. I. méodw odior te pidtav ? pidiav TE adios Tow? 
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BOOK VI. 


24. I. % amotpéwew before rods ’A. would be natural, but cf. on 4. 105. I. 
8. 46. 1 has also been altered. 

25. 2. No real parallel is adduced for dxwv pév elev Ott x.T.r. with 
nothing answering to pév. ele 5é is conjectured. We might also think of 
dkav ele pev Ort, in which case pévto. would answer pév. Regularly én 
or another such word should have been added to pévrou, but cf. e.g. Plat. 
Prot. 316 D dnl pev elvar wadaray, Tovs é peTayerpiCopévous K.T.D. 

62. 1. eidévas perv? but cf. on 24. I above. 

64. 1. The «ai after SuvnOévres should probably go before xara yi. 

ib. 3. The second 76 otpdérevya seems a mistaken repetition of the first. 


BOOK VII. 


26. 2. tov Aax. perhaps with dprayiv momvra. Cf. Eur. H.F. 591 
ed’ dprayaios Tov TéXas and (?) Phoen. 1021. 

39. 2. TeV TwAOULEvor not with dca . . . edwdupa, as I first thought, but 
after rods émipedouévous. Cf. [Arist.] AO. IIov. 51 rovrous (i.e. Tots ayopavopmots) 
bd TOV vowov TpocTéTaKTat TOV wviwy émipedetoOal TAaYTOV. 

41. 2. ai before vrép, not before dwo? Hardly necessary, though usual. 

69. 2. If avrois is to be bracketed, which I doubt, it would go well with 
0 Kivduvos or éyyvts above. 

75. 3. of CdvTes KaTanrevopevoe . . . TOAD TOY TeOVewTwY Tots Coat 
AUTNPOTEpOL Hoav Kal THY AToAWACTMY GOALOTEpOL. 

I do not see how to deal with the last four words (which cannot be right 
just after roy rev. Av7.), unless, proceeding on the common confusion of «ai 
and ws, we read ws Tay azron. aOd. in the next sentence, say after tpazropevot. 
It is a thing they might naturally say. 

tots Caot is due to of Sevres just before and stands, as has been suggested, 
for some other participle, e.g. to@s opaot or amriovar. 


BOOK VIII. 


44. 1. amo before tov dvvatwtdtwy perhaps only a duplicate of that 
before avrav. Cf. on 2. 76. 4 above. So probably the first dé in 39. 1, and 
certainly the first @ore in 45. 3: perhaps the second ody in 57. 2. 

45. 4. @s of wey Xiow avaicyvyto elev mAovotwTaToL dvTes THY “EXAHVOD, 
értxoupia 8’ was omlopevor akstodar Kal Tots cdpact Kal Tois ypnwacww adXouS 
brép THs éxeivav édevOepias Kivdvvevewv. 

Besides the absence of uév from mAove. dvtes and the very irregular anti- 
thesis of the verb a£vodcr to the participle dvres, it may be observed that ézrvk. 
colou. and dfiodcw adddovs Kivd. say the same thing twice in one clause. 
erik. c@fou. is tautological and superfluous as it stands. These various points 
suggest reading dvaicyuvto. elev émixoupia omlopevor, TAOVoLwMTaTOL 8’ buas 
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évres (though the wealthiest ; cf. 7. 75. 6) trav “HK. a€vobor K.7.r. The form is still 
slightly irregular, but much less so. 

66. 4. Kal mpocorodvpacbai tit ayavaxtycavta, dote apvvacbat émrtBou- 
AevoavTa, advvaToy Hv. 

The two actions of bewailing yourself and revenging (or defending ?) your- 
self go so little naturally together, that their association here by ore arouses 
suspicion. Roughly it is the helpless man who bewails himself, the man of 
strength and resource who revenges or defends himself. Nor is anything 
explicitly said in the Greek about another man’s assistance. I guess therefore 
that dore duvyv. é8. belongs to the sentence preceding, not to this. 

In that sentence we are met with the difficulty of éfevpeiy occurring twice. 
The second é£evpeiv appears to be a case of a copyist substituting a word from 
the context for the right word, an error not uncommon. Tucker suggests 
auto é€atpetv, which makes good sense ; but in such cases there is no 
need for the word closely to resemble the other which it has displaced. 
Probably it was some word, which led up naturally to date apy. é7tB., &£. 
mpovoeiv. émiBovretcavra hardly seems suitable to the subject of aptvacba, 
while, if it is object, rév ém. might be expected. Perhaps émiBourevoavTas 
(object), referring to the persons implied in 70 Evveotnxds: In 5 admictov and 
amusriav may be, like éfevpeiv, an erroneous repetition. But I incline to think 
them right, adopting Goodhart’s adXous for rrodovs. 

68. 4. Theramenes was not patos in the sense of being absolutely first, 
and for the sense of a leading man there is no parallel. Should we read (of 
Phrynichus) depeyyvdraros épdvn év tots Evyxatadvovor Tov Ojpov and then go 
on kal Onpapévys . . . & Tots MpaTos hv? (ev Tols MpaToL 89. 2). I have also 
thought of rparés <tis>, but there is probably no example of that phrase. 
In Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 18 the MSS. vary between dvamddaraTos and dvomdXatoTos 
TUS. 

99. I. ov should probably be 7 (Hude, who omits Téws), but in any 
case téws cannot mean yet. Meanwhile is unsuitable here, but a little below 
PapvdBatis te téws, Pharnabazus meanwhile, would be quite appropriate. 

1oI. 2-3. Is ris #retpov right in both places, or is one a duplicate ? 


Part II. MISCELLANEOUS EMENDATIONS. 


BOOK I. 

3. 2. Soxet dé pot K.T.r. 

As the words now run, Soe? first stands independently, associated with an 
indicative (elyev) ; then is taken into the construction, so that 4 émixAnots 
becomes a subject of it and an infinitive (eivaz) is governed by it; finally and 
ungrammatically takes an accusative and infinitive (xa@’ éxdorous, or avTots 
understood, xadeicOar “EAXnvas). The third part at any rate should, I think, 
be corrected by reading” EAAnves. The mistake would be a very easy one, and 


probably most readers fail to notice that the accusative has no real construc- 
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tion. In the first part Reiske’s éyew for eiyev is probably right, the sentence 
being very faulty without it and the confusion not uncommon. For the form 
of sentence cf. 2. 17. 2. 

Q- 3. vauTix® Te may stand for vautix@ te (cf. ef pu Te Kal vauTiKoV elyev 
just below), but ve occurs often strangely in our text, and therefore that is not 
very probable. 

I0. 4. of payxipoe for cal pwaxupor ? 

11. 2. Perhaps it is tyv Tpotav efdov, not the efAov after cpatovvtes, that 
should be omitted, as a natural adscript added to explain the meaning. payy 
Kpatoovtes will not refer to one battle, but to fighting in general, and the sense 
will be that they could easily have reduced Troy by fighting, if the enemy 
chose to meet them in the field, and still more easily and rapidly by blockade. 

17. ot dé (for yap) év Suxedéa. 

23. 6. Should not yeyvopévous be yevopévous? Cf. on 63. 2. 

25. I. The first vrovetcPas is merely due to the second by anticipation. 
Cobet’s mropifec@as or some such word should be adopted. 

ib. 4. Read arepiuppovodytes S€ avtols <@s> Kal ypnpadtav duvdper ovTes 
. . » opmotos Tots ‘E. wAovowwTaTos . . . vavTiK@ O& Kal TOAD mpovyew EoTL OTL 
(for dre) évraupopevot K.T.X. 

opotos for ouota Kratz. ws is often confused with «at in MSS. and would 
easily fall out before it. Cf.on 4.10.1. éorw dre seems rather wanting in 
sense; €o7Tiv d6tt connects much better with the special ground of confidence 
alleged. This contributed im some measure. 2.94. 3 €ott yap STt Kal ai viajes 
avtovs ... épo8ovv: Phaedo 93 D. 

Kopw0io avdpi a little above is certainly dative of instrument, like 
Il. 22. 176 né pov On IInreldn ’Ayirje Sapdooouev: Herod. 7. 191. 2 KaTaet- 
Sovtes yonot TH avéww: Ar. Ach. 718 é&edavvew .. . TOV YyépovTa TO YépovTt: 
Antiphon 6. 41 taita ... paptvow amoveiEw: Eur. Or. 582 otk av pe poov 
avexopev’ ’Epiwvictv, etc. So the ablative in Latin. 

The yap before év tavnytpecs might be accounted for, if we read évopsfov 
yap for vouifovres. 

35. 5. elotiv for Aoav and %rrep for dep are obvious suggestions, but I do 
not find that they have been made. In Phaedrus 254 D jjoayv is certainly wrong 
and e¢oiv (Buttmann) probably right. 

A few lines above, the construction of jv (od dtcavov) would appear more 
natural, if we placed only a comma before it. 

36. 3. Read tpia péev ta (for dvta) Adyou d&ia. In Plut. Lucullus 21 the 
reverse correction of tév to évytwy (Coraes) is necessary. ‘There ov was lost 
after povoy, and here ov is a repetition of ev in pév. 

37. 2. Read Evppayov ye ovdéva . . . ovdé pdptupa . . . ovde Tapaxa- 
odvtes. The ye is explanatory of caxoupyia Tu. 

38. 4. If the scholiast was right in éweotpatevopev, dv must be added 
before or after it. 

40. 6. For e yap read ef dé, as I have suggested oi d€ for o¢ ydp in 69. 2. 
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63. 1. The comma (if any) should be put after S:axivduveton, not after 
xopjoas. If... 4 went with érrotépwce Siax., they would be used ungram- 
matically for wérepov ... #} or elite... elite. With xwpyoas by itself they can 
stand. Stahl is wrong in his analysis of Meno 82 B. 

ib. 2. The second éyiyvero should apparently be éyévero. dua TaXOUS 
points to this. In 64. 1 most MSS. have yuyvopévous, but yevouévors is needed, 
and nothing is commoner than this confusion. Cf. on 23. 63 2. 4. 2. 

69. 4. ov apxouevny tiv avEnow (v.l. Sivapwv) Tov exOpav, SuTracLOV- 
peony 88 katadvovtes. Sirdactovpévov would be more logically correct, but 
very probably SumAaciovpévny is what Thucydides wrote. 

ib. 6. This section really belongs to Ch. 70, not 69. Ina similar way 
the first section of Ch. 142 should have been assigned to 141, in which XpHPAaTa 
are two or three times mentioned. 

70. 5. One would expect ézépxovras, not €é-. The latter almost always 
expresses bodily movement outwards. Ullrich suggested e&eAGeiv for éredOety 
in the line before, and really the two verbs seem to have exchanged their 
prepositions. 

84. 4. If we were to read kai <ijyotpeOa> ovK.. - Sey tas édridas 

. 4 TOAD TE... Ov Sety vopitey, we should make the sense coherent with 
what precedes. 

8g. 2. of . . . Edupaxor oi> ijdn apertyxores ? 

gi. 6. Kali <yap> isi? 

93. 2. Probably #s ékaoros rote (not moté) mpocépepov. moré is too 
vague for the work of a quite short time. In IoI perhaps 7roré for rote. 

95. 7. poBovpevor <péev>? év easily lost before pu. 

115. 4. Evppaxtav <arounodpevor> ? 

122. 3. Omit «ai before 7édes «.7.., which is in apposition to 6 and 
puts the point again in other words. xai came from the line before. 

124. 3. THv <éy>Kabeotnxviay? Cf. 122. 3. ey and mv resemble one 
another. 

125. 2. é@dacoor 8 is clearly wrong by itself. It does not, as in Herod. 
7. 39. 3, give the right sense, but its very opposite. The proposed addition 
of od moAX@ is very plausible, but I would put it before éxarrov 6é, not after, 
as ov Suerpi8n may have caused its loss (ov twice with a word after it). 
Cf. 10. 5 mpds Tas peylotas Sé: 3. 22.1 ava 70 oxotewov pev: Lys. I. 42 @s 
peta mrelotwv 5¢: Ar. Pol. 1. 12. 1259 a 40 ov Tov avTov O€ TpoTroy. 

128.1. Why the emphasis of ofiow avrtois? Simple, c¢iow is all we 
should expect. Perhaps avdroi (or Kai avtol odicw or opict kai avrol). In 
6. 63. 3 cdiow adroi is now read for odpiow avrois. 

132. 5. In # Kad éxeivos «.7.A. omit 7 with Herwerden, 7 and xai being 
constantly confused. Steup proposes ta... 7} ’ApraBavos 7) Kal éxeivos .. . 
aiticas phy éruyv@. This however could not mean ‘that neither A. nor P. 
might perceive it,’ but only ‘that either A. or P. might not perceive it,’ i.e. 
that one of them might fail to do so. 
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133. avtd te tadta must be wrong, for such emphasis is thrown away. 
avTov? tTavrTa Te TavTa? 

In this chapter te in tay te épdpwv is usually bracketed, and it is usual 
to put a full stop at the end after dvuaxwAvew. If we retained re, put a comma 
after dvaxwAvew, and then wrote dxovcavtes 5, we might really be restoring 
the sentence, though its framework would be loose. Cf. rare 69 at its begin- 
ning. In the first words of 135 6é again looks as though it should be a 
resuming 67}. 

I4I. I. StavonOnte } bTaxovew ... Hh... py elEovrtes. 

The construction of a participle with dcavooduas is unknown and very 
unlikely. It has been proposed to put a as before pz) e’€., or better before xai, 
and this would make the participle much more admissible. But perhaps what 
has been lost is an infinitive like datveoOac going with pw» e’é. and parallel to 
uTaKovetv. 

ib. 4. mAnpovv (Herwerden) may well be right, wAnpodytes being due to 
the participles shortly following, azovres, datravavtes, eipydpevor. But some- 
thing like mAnpobvtes <éx7rAciv> is also possible. 

1b. 7. NavOdvet would seern more likely here than NavOdveu. 

142. 3. Though it is strange that Pericles should be made to speak as 
though Sparta could possibly set up in or near Attica a city to rival Athens, 
mov avtitandoy has to be accepted. The antithesis of ¢povpiov almost estab- 
lishes it, and where can it have come from otherwise? But neither davtem- 
TeTevyiopévev nor any variation of that word is then appropriate or reasonably 
possible. Should we restore avtitetaypévwv, oF avtimapatetaypévov ? The 
context would suggest the corruption. For ésvtevyifew below we should 
naturally expect avtemireryifew. 

agra CE Densiras Fz: 

H. RICHARDS. 


(To be continued.) 


THE IMPIETY OF SOCRATES. 


In Varia Socratica Professor A. E. Taylor devotes his first chapter to 
a proof that the impiety for which Socrates was condemned consisted in his 
connection with an Orphic-Pythagorean cult. This argument has more than 
historical interest, for it is the first step in an attempt to attribute to Socrates, 
and ultimately to Pythagorean sources, doctrines hitherto regarded as Platonic. 
Much of Dr. Taylor’s new evidence seems to rest on passages which in their 
context contradict or greatly modify his inferences; other arguments have no 
better basis than the dubious principle that any fact shown to be related to 
Orphism in one connection is always so related; and, above all, the enquiry 
which set out to give precise legal grounds for the charge of impiety tails away 
lamentably into a mere discussion of doctrine. I propose, after examining the 
wording of the charge, to analyze the evidence for regarding Socrates’ offence 
as the importation of a foreign cultus, then to enquire how far Dr. Taylor’s 
discussion of doctrine is relevant to the legal charge, and, lastly, to ask whether 
the Apology of Plato and the Memorabilia really do preserve so suspicious a 
silence about the impiety as to justify a totally new theory to account for their 
reticence. 

Lr, 

The indictment in Xenophon runs: ddvce? Loxparns ods pev % TOMS vomiter 
Oeods 08 vopttav, Grepa S& Kawa Sarporia elapépwv > aduce? 5€ kal Tods veovs 
SiapOelpwov.. It is the clause connected with the new deities that Dr. Taylor 
attempts to interpret, and this offence, as he says, would of itself involve 
disrespect to the city gods.? He asserts that ‘Socrates is charged explicitly 
with “importing” a foreign cultus (ciohépwv, eianyotpevos).’* This enables 
him at once to exclude the traditional interpretation that the ‘ divine sign ’ 
was meant, to infer that Plato and Xenophon concealed the legal charge 
because it was true, and to begin with a strong presumption that Socrates 
must have had illegal connections with a Pythagorean cultus. Can this 
assumption be justified ? Words meaning ‘to import from abroad’ follow a 
very well-marked usage in Greek. The active voice is used of a stranger or 
traveller bringing in from abroad; the middle designates the importing by 
a resident like Socrates. The distinction holds not only of material objects 
but of pursuits, beliefs, laws, divine things. The passage of the Bacchae 


1 Mem. I. 1. 1. 2 7.5. 6. Isocr, Bus. 28, Thuc. IV. 26, Dem. 935, 5, and 
3 The latter word is Favorinus’ equivalent for note contrast in Hdt. VI. 118 and Pl. Rep. 3700. 
ela@épwv. I use xouitew and eicdyew for illustration, as Dr. 


4 See Herodotus and Thucydides passim for Taylor does. Above all, cf. the use of érdyecOa 
elapéperOa; cf. Pl, Laws 7590, ex Acdkpav d& xp) in Hdt. V. 67. 
pomous wept Ta Oia wavTa komoapévous. Contrast 
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as interpreted by Dr. Taylor exemplifies this distinction: Eévov 6s eiadépe 
vécov | xawyv (353)! If eiopépee means ‘imports,’ then it is active because 
a stranger ‘imports’ the new religion. But a study of the Bacchae shows 
clearly enough that the word is more probably used in the simple sense of 
‘introducing’ or ‘ bringing in,’ and that the origin of the Dionysiac worship is 
not the primary point of criticism. That is, I think, certified for this passage 
by Teiresias’ scornful echo of the charge a few lines later—IlevOevs d7rws ju) 
mévOos eicoices Sdpots | Tots cotot, Kddue—and by other lines in the play.? 

Professor Taylor rightly says that Socrates’ deities were objected to 
because they were unofficial, not because they were new;* nor, it may be 
added, primarily because they were foreign. Socrates was accused of intro- 
ducing (eicgépewv) privately minted deities into circulation beside the state 
currency (vouiocpa). Is not the metaphor, 7f any, drawn from coining rather 
than from commerce?* In Attic we find eiog¢épecy constantly used of innova- 
tion in a context which excludes any sense of borrowing or importing, and 
in combination with words which imply originality. When used in an un- 
favourable sense the word and its synonyms suggest arbitrary or dangerous 
innovation.® 

The words eiodépew, xatvorouety, and rovety (note g) have already been 
found to possess a fairly well-defined common meaning in current use. Now 
in the Euthyphro xatvotopety is used three times over to describe Socrates’ 
offence, at cardinal points in the dialogue,® and twice it is coupled with 
What words could more strongly imply Socrates’ originality 
in innovation? I leave aside for the present the pious Euthyphro’s instant 
inference that Socrates was in trouble about his éa:uovvov—most emphatically 
something that could be described as xasvoropov. But Socrates professes to 
give Meletus’ own reason for the charge: ¢nol yap os Tointny eivar Oedv Kal 
@s Kalvovs ToLobvTa Beots, Tovs 8’ apyatous ov vouilovta éypaato ToUT@Y avTaV 
évexa, ws dnow (3b). The repetition of the ¢yoxu first and last seems to make 
Socrates stand scornfully aloof from any interference with Meletus’ meaning. 
And even if the words vounrjy and moodyra are a humorous echo of 
Euthyphro’s question, ti xal mrovodvtd oé dynot SvapOeipew ; the form, and not 


avTooxedid lev. 


$V S20. Te kind, The synonyms quoted by Dr. Taylor are 


2 Cf. especially vv. 256, 465 (with Sandys’ 
note) and 650. 

SEV 9.2233 

4 Cf. Dem. In Timocr. 213: ef tis 6 THs médews 
éoTt vOplopa, TolTo diapbelpa Kal rapdonmov 
elopéper. Ar, Frogs 890. Di. tél tivés cou Get], 
Kéupa Kacvdv; Eur. cat pada. Di. i dh rpoo- 
evxou rotow lé.mTars Oeots, Cf. Clouds 247; cf. 
also Eur. Bacch. 328-9 for the nature of the 
offence. 

5 Arist. Met. 985a 30, Pol. 1266a 15, Pl. Laws 
797c (in the last two combined with xawvoroueiv) 
595¢, Ar. Frogs 849, Clouds 547, also Bacchae 
passim (see note 6), For elonyetc@a see Nauck 
T.G.F., p. 771, where 76 Oetov elcnyjoaro is used 
of the man who invented gods to overawe man- 


koulgew and elodyew, cf. especially Arist. Eth. 
1096a 13-17, where both words, along with zroveiv, 
are used to describe Plato’s introduction of his 
ideal theory. All three words, as Prof. Burnet’s 
notes and references (q.v.) show, suggest a certain 
arbitrariness. Dr. Taylor ignores zoey, and 
seeks to attribute to Aristotle an ‘insinuation’ 
that ‘ Platonism is a mere modification of Italian 
Pythagoreanism ’; this would be peculiarly offen- 
sive in the very phrase in which Aristotle apolo- 
gizes for attacking his master. 

6 2b, 5a, 16a (the last sentence of the dia- 
logue). The word means ‘to open up a new 
vein,’ For its metaphorical use see examples 
cited above and Ar. Wasps 876, Eccl. 583-586. 
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the sense, of the answer is affected. Since the evidence of the Euthyphro 
coincides so well with the ordinary sense of eiodéperv, it is superfluous to 
discuss whether Plato was here attempting to conceal the true nature of the 
charge against Socrates. 

To sum up, Dr. Taylor’s interpretation can only be supported by con- 
textual frequency of use, and in the absence of that must be considered 
unnatural. The testimony of Plato supports a rendering which is in accord 
with the current use of efodéperv. So far therefore as the linguistic evidence 
goes, the presumption is against Dr. Taylor. 


Li 

The legal question is—did Socrates ‘import’ foreign deities? Professor 
Taylor answers that he did.* His real impiety was ‘nothing other than an 
intimate connection, probably amounting to inter-communion, with foreign 
Pythagoreans.’ 

It will be convenient first to take the evidence about cultus, and then to 
consider the suspicion attaching to Socrates’ friendships. 

(a) Of direct testimony that Socrates was tried for a connection with 
Pythagoreans, there is, as Dr. Taylor admits, not a trace.” But he finds in 
the Phaedo some ground for conjecturing that Socrates was in private devoted 
to the Hyperborean Apollo of Delos, the special god of the Pythagoreans. 
‘ Whatever,’ he says, ‘a Pythagorean might have thought of his weakness for 
Delphi in life, Socrates at least died in the faith. Hence his mission of 
awakener of the dull imposed on him at Delphi cannot be the ground for 
calling himself a fellow-servant with the swans of Delos.’ As neither here 
nor anywhere is there more than a suspicion of Socrates’ connection with a 
foreign cultus, and as Dr. Taylor finds in this conflict between Delphi and 
‘Delos an important psychological problem in Socrates’ life,*? I may be excused 
for dwelling on this evidence. His grounds for considering that Socrates died 
‘ orthodox’ are that the dream announcing his death came from Delos; that 
his ode, according to the version in Diogenes, was to the Delian Apollo; and 
that the swans with which he compared himself are Delian too. Now all this 
is very natural, seeing that his death depended on the return of a solemn state 
mission to the god of Delos. Jf the vision came from Delos, it was to announce 
that return. As to the ode, there is even less doubt of its origin or purpose. 
In the Phaedo Socrates speaks of the old prompting of the god to write poetry, 
and he takes the opportunity of the delay in carrying out his sentence due to 
the state festival of Apollo to turn to this popular (Sypzedys) wovorey from 
philosophy (the greatest woven). Thus, he says, he came to write a poem 
to that Delian whom the Athenians were then celebrating. In his last days, 
then, Socrates, so far from parting from Athenian orthodoxy, expressly 
identified himself with his fellow-citizens. 

The swans are not solely Delian; they may even be Delphian in origin.* 


a 3S. 22: 2 VS. 21. 2s 4 Cf. Hom. Hymns XXI., Alcaeus Fr. 3, Eur. 
TER tae oy Ion 160-9. 
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At all events in the fifth century they were attributes of both gods. Thus 
Aristophanes can write xal xixv@ IIv0iw xal Andi@ (Birds 870). But in the 
Phaedo the reference must be to the Delphian. For Socrates actually says 
that he and the swans were fellow-servants,! and had the gift of divination from 
their common master (85 b). Now Apollo Pythios of Delphi was the god of 
divination, and in especial the bestower of Socrates’ peculiar power. In 
allowing himself to contrast the Delphian mission to the dull with the swan- 
song of Delos Prof. Taylor has surely fallen a victim to the wonted irony 
of Socrates. The point of the comparison with the swans is this: Swans end 
their life with a specially marvellous song ; Socrates, too, was to consummate 
a lifetime of continuous service to the god by a swan-song; why ?—because 
after their service their divination gave them foreknowledge. Thus the 
‘mission to the dull’ has the swan-song as its fitting crown. In life, as in 
death, Socrates resembled those other servants of the Delphian, the swans of 
Parnassus. 

Our result is this: The Delian was the Delian of Athens, not of 
Pythagoras; the god of the swans was the Delphian, or the point of the 
comparison is ruined. Finally, Dr. Taylor’s argument depends on three 
distinctions to which he has no right. The Hyperborean god was connected 
both with Delos and with Delphi; both gods had a common worship at 
Athens; and the Pythagoreans, instead of condemning ‘ Socrates’ weakness for 
Delphi,’ probably shared it.? 

It is not necessary to show that the passage in Ar. Birds 1553° proves 
nothing very harmful about Socrates, for Mr. B. B. Rogers has already pointed 
out that yuxaywyeiv was probably a catchword of Socrates to describe his art 
of drawing out the living soul—in this case Pisander’s cowardly wuyy. I might 
add references to Xen. Mem. III. 10. 6, Plato Rep. VII. 518 b-e, the initiation 
scene in the Clouds, and note that the necromantic machinery belongs to the 
Odyssey and is not peculiar to Orphism; also that Chaerephon the bat (a touch 
from the Odyssey) was at that date as alive as a spsOvjs can be. The jest 
consists in representing Socrates as a regular wuyaywyds because he dealt in 
apuxyat. 

(b) The suspicion attaching to Socrates’ foreign friendships falls under the 
charge of impiety so far as they imply a relationship within a cult. Plato 
furnishes abundant proof that Socrates had many close friendships with 

1 The phrase éuddovdos . . . Kal iepds ro adrod §©=90s was in mistake for their own god, as is natural 
6eo0 here corresponds to what Socrates says in (cf. Acts XIV. 11-13). Compare ws Iv@ayopicry 
the Apology of his service to the Delphian. Asa  @vouev r@ Aotig, Mnesimachus, Alcmacon, There 
result of the ‘ mission to the dull’ év wevig wvpla was a reason why the Pythagoreans should 
elul dua Thy Tod Ocod Aarpelay (236). specially reverence Delphi, ‘ Das Pythagoreische 

2 The connection of Pythagoras with Delphi  Reinheitsritual lehnte sich an den Kult des del- 
is vouched for as a very old tradition by Aris- phischen Apollon an, an einen Gott der Har- 
toxenus. The cities in which Pythagoreans monie, der Heilungen, und Heiligungen.. .’ 
most flourished, Croton and Metapontium, were (F. Dummler, Ki, Schr. II. 178). This, of course, 
founded from Delphi. Both cities had the sym- does not exclude the Delian from his position as 


bol of the cult on their coins. Ifthe Crotoniates a Pythagorean god, for that, too, is attested. 
took Pythagoras for the Hyperborean, then it 3: VS tae es 
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foreigners, and such openness, combined with an entire absence of any hint 
that his friends brought him to misfortune, hardly aids the thesis we are 
examining. Dr. Taylor attempts to establish the suspicion by showing that 
Xenophon tried to conceal the fact of Socrates’ connection with foreigners.? 
Such a silence must be very marked before it can safely be considered 
significant. 

In Mem. I. 2 Xenophon defends Socrates at considerable length against 
the charge of training Critias and Alcibiades to work harm to the state.2 At 
the end of the defence he cites some really typical pupils, men who would appeal 
to all as beyond suspicion. Of seven names mentioned four are Athenian, 
while three belong to foreigners and Pythagoreans. The four Athenians are 
named first and the three foreigners next; so there is no very evident purpose 
of concealment. Yet Dr. Taylor can call this a ‘curious’ list, and says that 
Xenophon ‘cannot help admitting that these men were friends of Socrates’ 
but ‘tries to cover up the fact that they were foreigners.’* And Xenophon 
is trying to dispel prejudice by mentioning favourable examples of Socrates’ 
teaching! If it was not known who these men were, what point was there in 
appealing to their good name? If they were known and suspect, how could 
Xenophon mention them? Hewould at once provoke the retort that Socrates 
not only produced people like Critias in Athens, but practised illegal rites with 
foreigners like Simmias and Cebes and Phaedondas—the two reasons for which 
he was condemned. As to the suppression of their nationality which Dr. Taylor 
alleges, if Socrates’ intimacy with these men was too notorious for conceal- 
ment, was not the reason for that notoriety just the fact of their nationality ? 
It is as if a suitor attempted to convince a Victorian parent that his youth had 
not been misspent by saying that he was acquainted with Zola and de Mau- 
passant, while concealing the fact that they were French.® Further, if Dr. 
Taylor is right in conjecturing (as he does in another essay on p. 147 of Varia 
Socratica) that all seven intimates of Socrates here named by Xenophon were 
Orphic-Pythagoreans, then Xenophon picked out Orphics, and none but Orphics, 
to clear Socrates of the suspicion that he and they belonged to an “anti- 
democratic éraspia”’ of Orphic-Pythagoreans who set the interests of the next 
world above those of the city-state; and he chose native and foreign names 
impartially, although the international character of Pythagoreanism, according 
to Dr. Taylor, was what caused Socrates to be accused of hostility to Athens.® 

But the nationality of Simmias and Cebes is actually mentioned in 
Mem. 11I.11.17. Only because it is indispensable to the point, says Dr. Taylor, 


RES .820, 35. 2 V.S. 20, 2. 
3 kal rovTwy ovbdels . . . oir’ érrolnoe Kaxdy obdey 
ovr’ airlay éoxev, Mem. 1, 2.48. It is the orthodox 


than that they were all the sons of one father by 
the singular olkw (Mem. I. 2. 48). The construc- 
tion is perfectly natural. Cf. Xen. Ap. § 17. 


Xenophon who thus uses these Pythagoreans as 
his final argument for Socrates’ harmlessness as 
a teacher. 

ari Ss 3ii Is 

> It is hardly necessary to remark that Xeno- 
phon could no more have insinuated that the 
seven belonged to one city by the singular wé)\e 


6 In the same vein Dr. Taylor remarks that 
no one would guess from Mem. IV. 2. 10 that 
Theodorus was a Pythagorean from Cyrene. As 
he is specially brought in by Socrates as the 
geometer, few Athenian readers would be puzzled. 
Compare the reference to Prodicus in Mem. 
Thy2tat. 


M 
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rather naively. But Xenophon is proclaiming that foreigners like these 
Thebans do come to Athens, attracted by Socrates, and in his Apology (which 
Dr. Taylor accepts as genuine) Socrates makes the same boast. Could he 
possibly have done so if that had been the accusation against him ? 

If Xenophon did all this, he gave concrete proofs of the very charge 
Dr. Taylor alleges to have been made, and that not incidentally, as a bungler 
might, but deliberately, and in the belief that he was clearing Socrates. If 
that is credible, anything is. 

Dr. Taylor further infers that Socrates had an intimate connection with 
the Pythagorean societies of Central and Northern Greece.1 He writes that 
‘the large sum of money which Simmias and Cebes brought from Thebes can 
hardly mean less than that the Theban Pythagoreans had made a “ collection ” 
on his account, no doubt with the original intention of bribing his accusers to 
let the prosecution drop.’ The facts are quite different. In the dialogue named 
after him Crito offers Socrates his own money to bribe the necessary people. 
He expressly says that the sum needed will not be large. He adds that if 
Socrates feels a difficulty about taking the money from him,? then the strangers 
in Athens were ready. The words £évoz obtos évO ade Erotwoe make it plain that 
Socrates’ foreign pupils are meant. Simmias, he says, has actually brought 
the money in, Cebes is ready too, and many others as well. If he were trying 
to make it clear that there was no ‘ collection,’ and that each individual was 
ready to put up his own money, could his language be more decisive ?° 
Cebes had before then ransomed Phaedo out of his own pocket. Thus 
every assertion of Dr. Taylor is disposed of by the text. The sum was not 
large; Simmias and Cebes had made no journey; there was no collection; but 
Eévor were ready, like Crito, to be responsible individually for the moderate 
amount needed. With this vanishes the inference that the money was 
originally collected to bribe the incorruptible prosecutors. Crito made the 
offer all but a month after the trial. The people to be bribed were, he says, 
easily ‘got at.’ And Crito was an Athenian, not an ignorant foreigner. It 
may be remembered that Crito wished to send Socrates to the secular atmo- 
sphere of Thessaly, not to Thebes or Megara. 

Dr. Taylor has another proof—‘the curious assumption of Phaedo 98¢ 
that if he had escaped he would of course have made for Megara or Thebes.* 
Why this selection of places? It may be said, because they were the nearest 
cities of refuge for anyone leaving Athens by land. But why should Socrates 
take it for granted that the escape would not in any case be made by sea ?’ 
Now what Socrates does say is wept Méyapa 7 Bovwtovs, and for a very good 
reason. He is criticizing Anaxagoras, and says in effect, ‘if there were only 
physical causes, my tendons and bones would long ago have carried me over 

1 VS. 20, | 3 The words are eis 6¢ kcal Kexducxe ex’ adrd 
2 As an Athenian he would be the prey of otro dpytipiov ixavov, Ziympias 6 OnBatos, Eroumos dé 
sycophants, no new trouble for him. Mem, III.9. «al KéBys, cal &\doe wodAol wavy. Crito 45). 


This gives a natural reason why foreign pupils 4 V.S. 39. 
should have to intervene. 
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the border ’—and there were only two border states. Socrates speaks correctly 
of the territories instead of the towns because physical mechanism was in 
question, not spiritual affinities. To mention escape by sea was not merely 
otiose, but would have ruined an illustration where bodily motion was the 
point. It only remains to be added that in the Crito the nearness of Megara 
and Thebes is assigned as a reason why Socrates would naturally fly there (530). 
Thus Plato gives the reason which Dr. Taylor expressly rejects, while his own 
interpretation wrecks Socrates’ point. 

It has been shown, I think, that Dr. Taylor’s suspicions about the 
significance of Socrates’ foreign relationships are invariably defeated by the 
context. And, after all, Simmias and Cebes were mere youths ! 


AGE 


The doctrine called Orphic is relevant to the charge of impiety only so far 
as it has a connection with cultus. But doubtless a jury would be influenced 
by the nature of a man’s religious beliefs in considering a verdict—evdudBora 
Ta ToladTa Mmpos TOvs TodNovs, as Euthyphro says.!. Dr. Taylor attempts to 
show by the ‘concurrent testimony’ of Euripides, Aristophanes, and Plato 
that the Orphic doctrine of immortality was regarded as impious by fifth- 
century Athenians. As his cardinal proof is contained in Aristophanes, I shall 
examine that first. 

The passage in Frogs 1078 is brought forward to prove that ‘the Orphic 
doctrine of the future life was really, apart from any mere accessories, itself 
“impious ” to Athenian ears.’2 The cama-chua doctrine is said to be men- 
tioned there by Aeschylus ‘among the crowning proofs of the “ impiety ” of 


Euripides himself’: 


7 a a > »” ue > ) 
TOLWY O€ KAKOV OVK aiTLOS ear ; 


ov mpoaywyovs KaTéderé’ ovtos (the nurse of Phaedra) 


\ ia > al e a 
Kal TLKTOUVTAS EV TOLS Lepots (Auge) 


Kal puoyvupévas Toiow adeddois (Canace in the Aeolus) 


Kal pacKxovaas ov Civ to Ch ; 


Dr. Taylor adds that the climax is clearly intended from the arrangement of 


1 Prof. Taylor infers ‘from the fact that the 
catalogue of members given by Iamblichus men- 
tions only one Athenian’ that the Pythagoreans, 
with their beliefs about the soul, were ‘not 
popular ’ in Athens, and concludes that they were 
‘virtually unknown’ in Attica because the same 
list attributes four members each to small states 
like Sicyon and Phlius and a solitary member 
to Athens. Now Iamblichus omits Thebes and 
Megara from his catalogue entirely. It is as 
important a part of Dr. Taylor’s case that Thebes 
was a centre of Pythagoreanism as that Athens 
was not, yet the omissions of Iamblichus, ob- 
viously inaccurate for Thebes, are made the 
ground for a set of inferences about the danger 
Socrates ran if he was a Pythagorean, and if he 
believed in immortality, and if he was tried for 


that. It is strange that four scanty undated 
names should show that Pythagoreanism was 
known in Sicyon, and one name prove it to be 
virtually unknown at Athensin 399 B.c. On such 
reasoning by ratio, if Iamblichus had only the 
wit to see that the Socratic circle probably formed 
a Pythagorean 6uaxolov (Var. Socr. p. 148), Athens 
could give Sicyon and Phlius a long lead, with 
Thebes not even placed. But Iamblichus, who 
could include Parmenides and Melissus as Pytha- 
goreans, did not set down even Simmias and 
Cebes as Theban members of the order. Let it 
be remembered further that, according to Dr. 
Taylor, this Pythagorizing érapla had twenty- 
five years’ life under Socrates (p. 147), and was 
‘universally known’ from the beginning of that 
period (p. 133). 2 VS 326. 
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the three first accusations—‘ pimping, sacrilege, incest, the belief in the “life 
of the world to come,”’’ 

Is it so certain that the impiety of Euripides is primarily in question? Is 
it conceivable that belief in the next world (expounded by the pious Xenophon, 
according to Dr. Taylor) seemed more impious to Athenians than incest? 
Before we accept that, the context must at least be examined, as Dr. Taylor 
has ignored it. Our lines come in the middle of a passage in which Aeschylus 
assails Euripides’ political influence. In a sense the passage is the key to the 
whole contest, being an invective against the Euripidean Ile@#. Aeschylus 
has accused Euripides of teaching young men to be talkative and disrespectful 
to authority; then comes Dr. Taylor’s list of impieties with their result, which 
is a crop of young men who trick the Demos and (another climax) run badly. 
We should expect the list to contain illustrations of the charge, drawn from 
Euripides’ dramas, and the results to bear some relation to the horrors which 
are said to produce them. On Dr. Taylor’s interpretation the invective is 
dislocated, and the ecstatic exclamations of the chorus over the brilliant 
display of cod¢ia they expect are hardly justified by the heavy-handed specimen 
to which they have just listened. But we shall find, I think, that the list does 
illustrate Aeschylus’ meaning by recalling to the audience some of Euripides 
most notorious coficata. I hope to show that the belief in immortality was 
not the climax of a series of acts of impiety, but the last of a set of arguments 
taken from the philosophical schools, and used to justify those acts. On this 
view, Aeschylus’ contention becomes relevant and pungent. It is that logic- 
chopping on the stage filled the ecclesia with quibblers and emptied the 
gymnasia. As this is the second edition of the Frogs, the audience were 
primed to catch every allusion (v. 1111), and would at once know that these 
women who sinned in Euripides’ dramas had their sins justified by fine-spun 
reasons. The nurse in the Hippolytus justified adultery to Phaedra by con- 
venience (v. 500); this was her piece of codia (v. 518). Auge, a priestess of 
Athena, bore a child in the temple, and defended her sacrilege to the goddess 
by a quibble about nature and convention; if the birds did so, why should not 
she? (Nauck T.G.F.? Eur. fr. 266). Canace’s incest was excused by the famous 
sophistry about nothing being shameful unless you thought it so (Nauck 
Eur. fr. 19). And what of the woman who said that life was not life? We 
must try to reconstruct the context in Euripides. We should expect, by reason 
of symmetry, a supreme quibble, covering an infamy and uttered by a woman. 
This reference, like the others, must not be too obscure,! and it would not 
surprise us in a comic poet to find an anticlimax (cf. Frogs v. 151). But it is 
more. All that we know for certain about the famous paradox that life is 


1 Aristophanes did not place too great a strain sophistry that glossed over Canace’s crime; the 
on the knowledge of his audience. The nurse of _ stories of Plato’s reproof and Lais’ jest are well 
Phaedra is the type and precursor of all those known. No contemporary protests against the 
women who find reasons for their mistress’sin- doctrine of immortality have come down to us, 
clinations. Auge’s defence was long famous, as_ though sufficient evidence to show that Athens 
we see from Clement of Alexandria. Antisthenes laughed at the paradoxical form in which 
publicly protested in the theatre against the Euripides put it. 
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death and death life is that it was uttered in connection with an unjust sacrifice 
of life, and most probably covered a peculiarly atrocious act of treachery. 
The critical difficulty is that such lines occur in two lost plays of Euripides, 
the Polyeidus and the Phrixus. Polyeidus was condemned to death by Minos ; 
Phrixus was all but sacrificed by the machinations of his step-mother Ino. 
Now Ino (the Topyémis of Hippias the Sophist) was a notorious Euripidean 
character. The extant fragments of the Phrixus represent her as pretending to 
be that rare thing, a loving step-mother (Nauck 7.G.F. Eur. fr. 824, cf. 823). 
Her peculiar infamy was that she plotted, by means of a forged message from 
Delphi, to have Phrixus sacrificed on the pretext of saving the tribal harvest. 
The supreme scene of the play must have been that in which the tribesmen 
forced her reluctant husband, Athamas, to consent to the sacrifice. What 
irony if she brought her hypocrisy to the pitch of consoling Athamas for the 
loss with talk of life after death and a land where pain could not touch his son! 
On this supposition the line dacxovcas od Shv 76 Shy is in harmony with the 
three preceding references, and gives a fit climax. But if this suggestion is too 
hazardous, and we are to follow a scholiast (whose authority is not necessarily 
decisive?) in attributing the lines to Phrixus himself, then Aristophanes surely 
implied that the belief was womanish folly. Phrixus palliated in his ignorance 
a monstrous crime by fantastic talk of the compensation he would receive. If 
Polyeidus was meant (and this is less likely) the point is the same. On any 
alternative a paradox palliated a crime. Nor is the immediate context in the 
Frogs our sole evidence that Aristophanes was striking at Euripides’ mental 
dexterity. Other references show that the paradox about death being life was 
regarded as a supreme and exquisite jest. Its form, apart from the content, 
But there is actually in the Frogs a passage which echoes 
When Euripides is finally discomfited 
(vv. 1469-78), his own coficuara are turned against him by Dionysus, and 
the two parting shafts are the two final quibbles at which, as I contend, 
Aeschylus had struck in these four pregnant verses at the beginning of the 
dispute. The Palamedes of the stage (v. 1451) had failed to persuade. 

We can now say, with some confidence, that four acts of impiety— 
adultery, sacrilege, incest, and treacherous murder—were justified by argu- 
ments from the schools. Convenience, nature, a subjective standard of 
action, and the paradox about life and death were used by Euripides’ 
characters to palliate crimes. As the point of Aeschylus’ words could only 
be seen by an audience which recollected both crime and excuse, he could 


would ensure that. 
the lines I am attempting to interpret. 


1 Inassigning the lines to Phrixus the scholiast 
corrects Aristophanes. If this is right, Dr. 
Taylor’s contention disappears at once, for Aristo- 
phanes is simply laughing robustly at the weak 
sentimentality of Phrixus, who stakes his life for 
an illusory benefit to the tribe. The feminine 
gacxotcas would bear that meaning—there are 
no random hits in the Frogs. But I am not 
certain that Aristophanes did not mean a woman 
when he said a woman, and she could only be 


Ino. The scholiast spoke from memory, for he 
quotes the passage that Polyeidus spoke, which 
differs in wording from the Phrixus lines. He 
may equally have confused Polyeidus and Phrixus, 
for their situation is almost identical. If Ino did 
say the words, their supreme hypocrisy would 
make a fitting climax. It is conceivable that 
the speaker and circumstances were forgotten 
because the sentiment did occur twice over in 
Euripides, and was suited for edification, 
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mention either the act or the sophism as best suited the comic stage. The 
Euripidean drama contained more than one murderess, but only one whose 
infamy was so glossed over; and the perennial jest about life being death not 
only marked clearly what crime was meant, but gave the needful relief as he 
passed to the effects of these sophisms :— 

KaT’ €k TOUT@Y 7 TOALS NU@V 

DTroypapmatéwv avewecToOn 

Kal Boporoxeov SnpoTiOnkov K.T.r. 
No wonder that the Chorus of Mystics (the impieties unnoticed!) exclaimed 
with delight that the audience could take the subtlest allusions! 

It might perhaps be urged that an argument which could be used to 
gloss over impiety was itself impious. But then it would be impious in 
respect of its use, not, as Dr. Taylor says, ‘in itself.” Further, at most the 
belief in immortality was on a par with other arguments which, as represented 
on the stage, tended to corrupt youth. Doubtless the elastic term ‘impiety’ 
could be stretched to cover that; but Socrates was accused of corrupting 
youth and of impiety, and Dr. Taylor sets out to show that the belief in 
immortality was impious in itself because of its import for cultus. It is safer, 
I think, not to interpret this passage as aimed at the perérn Oavdrov practised 
by the philosophers of the Phaedo, but, reading it in the light of the contest 
of Just and Unjust Arguments in the Clouds (cf. especially vv. 1002-23), to 
conclude that Aristophanes thought such speculations and paradoxes unwhole- 
some as well as ludicrous, but hardly impious. 

The passages in Euripides and Plato do not prove anything at all about 
the belief in immortality, though Dr. Taylor cites them for that purpose, nor 
do they touch all Orphics. The Platonic passages show that it was possible 
for Plato, like his master,! to think immortality a likely doctrine, while 
despising the gutter priests of the cult. That hardly helps Dr. Taylor in 
showing that the belief itself was illegal. Nor do the lines which he quotes 
from the Hippolytus of Euripides prove more. When Theseus finds that his 
ascetic son has apparently offered love to Phaedra, he bursts out into 
reproaches against his hypocrisy. The crucial lines are: 


+76n vuv avxet, Kal du’ ariyou Bopas 

attous *+ karrnrev’, ‘Ophéa 7’ avant’ éxav 

Baxyxeve TOAKWY ypappadToY TLL@Y KaTrVOUS (VV. 952-4). 
Dr. Taylor’s comment is that Theseus, a typical Athenian, reveals in anger 
his true feeling about the ascetics, though normally he would hide it. If that 
is true, a prejudice is proved, but nothing more. But when we remember that 
in his passion Theseus disparages divination in the same contemptuous words 
that Hippolytus used to dismiss Aphrodite and her lore (vy. 1059, 163), and 
that afterwards he heartily repents of both his hasty judgments, the psycho- 


1 Phaedo 62b 5, with Prof. Burnet’s note. Bopas, as the case shows. There is thus no guide 
2 ciros must surely be a gloss on &’ dy’xov to the word that has slipped out. 
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logical explanation which has been quoted hardly seems applicable. Another 
characteristic of an angry man is to confuse things that normally he holds 
separate. Could Theseus in his passion, convinced that his son had been 
disloyal, do anything else than think that all ‘professing’ religious people 
were alike? The emotional intensity of the scene is measured by his con- 
founding of his hunter, meat-eating son, the chosen of Artemis, with the 
vegetarian, spell-weaving gutter-priests who lived by their piety. With some 
diffidence I would add that possibly the lines under discussion are in part the 
expression of another idea that possesses Theseus—that his son will be an 
outcast (cf. especially ddwpevos, v. 897, v. 1038, and adAntevov, 1029, 1048). 
I cannot, at all events, believe that «azrjeve would not convey to an Athenian 
audience a vivid impression of those wandering priests (aA#rat) who peddled 
pardons (Avcers) and charms." 

To sum up, the robust contempt of Aristophanes or the polite scorn of 
a modern young man like Glaucon are no evidence for the ‘impiety’ of the 
doctrine of immortality among Athenians. (Would Dr. Taylor claim that the 
doctrine was held to be impious in Thebes too because Simmias implies in the 
Phaedo (64b) that philosophers with their eyes on the next world were not too 
well regarded by Thebans ?) Still less do the other passages prove that, because 
beggarly Orphics were despised, therefore any Orphic was legally ‘ impious.’ 
It is, I think, fair to say that many, like Aristophanes, regarded discussion 
about the life to come as unwholesome or unmanly, but on our evidence we 
can go no farther. Also the actions of gutter-priests were regarded by some 
as a danger to morals; this is clear from Adeimantus’ speech in the Republic. 
But it would not be hard to show that they battened on beliefs which belonged 
to a crude popular religion. Their true parallel are the diviners. Divination, 
which Theseus scorned in his anger, was a recognized practice. Yet no class 
of men was more despised than the pdvres. The same language is held of 
them? as of the Orphic priests, for both classes were venal. And even the 
best of them, like Euthyphro, were laughed at. Yet it would be absurd to say 
that they were in danger of trial, much less of death, for impiety. 

Dr. Taylor ends with another argument from the concealments and 
revelations of Xenophon.? In the Memorabilia there is no mention of im- 
mortality, though the doctrine is implied; but in the Cyropaecdia there are 
arguments for life after death which bear a resemblance to those in the Phaedo. 
Dr. Taylor argues that Xenophon thus shows that he knew facts about 
Socrates which he was unwilling to reveal in the Memorabilia. Now if the 
doctrine of immortality was regarded as more impious than incest or sacrilege, 
is Xenophon likely to have mentioned it anywhere in his writings? But the 
words are actually placed in the mouth of his ideal hero! Knowing Xeno- 
phon’s orthodoxy, we must believe that he thought this doctrine compatible 
with his other beliefs. Or would Dr. Taylor argue that he spoke freely in the 


1 The scholiast’s metaphorical interpretation 2 See the numerous references collected in 
rests largely on the reading giras, Sandys’ commentary to the Bacchae v. 255. 
BaD. 32: 
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Cyropaedia because he was out of personal danger? Is not the more reason- 
able explanation that Xenophon omitted direct exposition of the immortality 
doctrine in the Memorabilia because he confined himself to proving to the 
ordinary man that Socrates was a benefactor to the State-—and the ordinary 
man is no mystic ? 

Xenophon himself was no mystic. The arguments of the dying Cyrus 
are in reality popular arguments based on popular belief. Xenophon does not 
expound the ca@pa-cjpa theory. Cyrus does not hope for immortality, but he 
is concerned with the continuation of life after death in so far as it affects the 
family. His sons are to be good, not because they will live after death, but 
because their father may, and so can harass them if they disobey him. His 
contention is for the power of the dead, though unseen, over the living. There 
are three clearly marked arguments: (1) An unseen thing can have visible 
effects—e.g. a living man’s soul, avenging spirits, and the honours paid to the 
dead to keep them quiet prove this (Cyr. VIII. 7. 17). (2) As things have 
their most characteristic powers when they are separated out and so pure, 
when man’s body dissolves, presumably the soul goes to its like, and is then 
most itself (§ 19). (3) Sleep and death are akin ; 
most divine and free, sees visions. 
tion.) 


‘ 


and in sleep, the soul being 
(§ 21.—This is an argument from divina- 
I think that an examination of Xenophon’s text will show that there 
are these three arguments for the continued power of the dead, and no more; 
and whatever the verbal resemblances to the Phaedo, the core and purpose 
of these contentions belongs rather to purely popular belief.1 But such 
conflations prove nothing damaging against Socrates; rather the contrary. 
In the first place, as we have seen, Xenophon could never have even broached 
a theory so ‘impious’ as Dr. Taylor contends this was. Second, Dr. Taylor 
attempts to show the Orphic connections of the arguments by comparisons 
with the Phaedo, Pindar, and Aeschylus, and with the general mode of thinking 
which the Pythagoreans used. But so wide a range of comparison only proves 
an early and wide diffusion of the ideas so compared. It is unconvincing 
to say that the first argument rests on a Pythagorean pair of ‘ opposites,’ when 
the opposition of body and soul belongs to beliefs far more primitive than 
Pythagoreanism. Protagoras is made by Plato to speak of the soul as sharing 
in the divine lot,? just like Cyrus, yet he was no Orphic. Anaxagoras*® seems 
to have argued from visions to a separate activity of the soul—and he was no — 
Orphic. In these instances the language used closely resembles the Orphic 
vocabulary, though the ideas expressed differ widely from Orphism. We can 
therefore only judge the affinities of Xenophon’s argument by its evident 
purpose, and that we have seen to be distinctly un-Orphic.4 


1 The Xenophontic arguments must be left 
for another time. Meanwhile, in support of my 
assertion that these beliefs are popular, let me 
refer to Rohde Psyche II, 264. 

2 Plat. Prot. 3224, 

3 Diels, Dox. 437. 8; cf. Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. 
I. ror3. 4, Siebeck, Gesch. dey Psychologie I, 1. 141. 


4It is really amazing that Dr. Taylor, in 
seeking to show that duédpudos (used by Xenophon 
in the second argument) is Orphic, should assert 
that the word is poetic and used only once by 
Aristotle. It is mainly a prose word, and Aristotle 
uses it ten times! It isa technical term, meaning 
of the same (1) tribe, (2) genus or species of 
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IV. 

Dr. Taylor’s theory has a prima facie plausibility only if, as he alleges, a 
‘demonstrably false’! explanation of the charge of impiety has hitherto been 
accepted. The charge has been thought to involve the ‘divine sign,’ but 
Dr. Taylor declares that the reference to this in the Apology is a jest, which 
Xenophon took up.2 We must now inquire whether Plato and Xenophon 
practised economy, and whether the sign gave reasonable ground for a charge 
of impiety. 

First, as to the Apology. Dr. Taylor contends that Plato (or Socrates) 
avoided the charge because it could not be met. Now each must settle by 
his own feeling how far Socrates could, on the supreme day of his life, evade 
a direct charge against his belief and practice. If he did, then his vaunted 
peyarnyopia was a pretence, and, though not fearing death, he feared to die 
for the Orphic practices attributed to him! It is curious, too, that after this 
piece of evasion, which profited him nothing, he should spend his last days in 
an ‘orthodox’ Pythagorean atmosphere without a qualm, though both he and 
his disciples knew that in public he had not justified his conduct because 
he could not or dared not. 
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There is no question of what was or was not 
appropriate in court ; it was a direct accusation which he eluded. These 
psychological problems could be multiplied, but there is no need; for at this 
stage of the discussion we may almost assume that Socrates was silent about 
Dr. Taylor’s theory because it had not yet been thought of. 

The mrparov wedSos of Dr. Taylor’s view of the Apology lies, as it appears 
to me, in his assumption that Socrates is arguing a legal case.* The formal 
structure is that of a forensic oration. Is its content to be judged by that 
standard? It is evident that Socrates is more serious in his effort to eradicate 
the lifelong prejudice of the jury than to combat the legal indictment which 
brought him into court. To answer his ‘first accusers’ seven pages are not 
too much; he disposes of Meletus in three. I see no reason to disbelieve 
him when he repeats at the beginning and end of the argument against his 
accusers that it is not Meletus or Anytus, but the dcaBor7 of the many that 
will condemn him.® ‘He displays the true nature of Meletus’ indictment by 
saying that it rests on that popular S:aBor; and this relation, I think, deter- 
mines the mode of his apology. If Anytus desired to have Socrates removed 
from Athens, it was consistent with his probity to put down a merely technical 
charge of impiety in order to fulfil his patriotic end. As we shall see later, 
thé Saipdviov was capable of construction as impiety, and the charge was 


animals, (3) sex, (4) material or element, and 
equivalent (according to Simplicius) to ouoyer7s. 
A much easier way of showing that the word 
may have Orphic connections would be to quote 
the Axiochus, where the ciududov of Yvx7 is said 
to be ald4p. It is not improbable that Xenophon 
may have meant that the soul returned to its 
native element, the aether ; the public monument 
to the fallen at Potidaea is proof that the Athe- 
nians had adopted the notion officially, so to 


speak, before the last quarter of the fifth century. 
Such a fact shows the danger of arguments which 
assume that everything Orphic is therefore not 
Athenian. That the expression in Xenophon was 
a commonplace seems likely from Diels, Dov. 


392a 15th 7. 
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unsurpassed for rousing popular prejudice, as Euthyphro said. If Socrates 
knew this, he could content himself with construing the technical charges 
narrowly, or he could, as he did, answer for his whole life, which was the true 
issue. péAreTe O€ Kpivey ov Trepl LwKpdTovs, GAdAa Trepl émiTNSedpaTos, Eb Xp) 
dirocodety, as some forgotten apologist has it.? 

We shall find that the answers to the first and second accusers, taken 
together, are an effective apology to the jury in that they account for and 
illustrate the growth of the dao against him.? 

Socrates’ aim was to expose to the jurors the growth of their own 
prejudices against him, without insisting too imprudently on the fact that 
the prejudices were theirs. This is done by objectifying their bias, so to speak, 
in the fictitious indictment of the ‘ first’ accusers. He had, he says, long been 
classed with other philosophers who had been tried; he was now classed with 
other educators of youth, though he was very different fromthem. The origin 
of his unpopularity was simply his habit of testing the truth of the Delphic 
oracle about his wisdom. He had thus incurred the enmity of the three 
classes whose ignorance he had exposed in examining them. It was their 
anger with him and his young men that had resulted in the two charges now 
formulated against him. He has thus humorously led up to his present 
accusers, for the three classes— politicians, poets, and artizans—are represented 
by his three accusers, as he says! 

A weakness in this plea is that he cannot adduce any concrete instance 
of the prejudice and ignorance which he has alleged. The little half-jesting 
reference to Aristophanes is in itself proof of that. Now that he has led up to 
Meletus, he will use him as a concrete example of the ignorance of his class, 
and show that he simply reflects current prejudice. He does not attempt to 
confute, but he shows Meletus’ misunderstanding of both the charges. Was it 
in either case because he could not meet the issue? On Socratic principles, if 
Meletus did not understand his own indictment there was no need to trouble 
further with Meletus. 

Why did Meletus fall so easily into Socrates’ trap as to call him atheist, 
and attribute to him Anaxagoras’ beliefs about the sun? Not simply because 
atheism was a worse crime than that in the indictment, as Dr. Taylor has it,* 
but because his mind slipped readily into the conventional way of regarding 
the whole class to which Socrates belonged. So slight a hold upon him had 
the technical charge for which he was responsible that he could confuse 
Socrates with the other heretic philosophers, Diagoras and Anaxagoras. This 
at once illustrates and justifies Socrates’ earlier attempt to dispel the dvaBory 
of the many.® If he had calculated on using Meletus as a concrete example 
of the inveterate d0£a and ignorance against which he had striven all his life 
and through which he was now in danger, could he have done so more com- 


1 Ar. Rhet, Il. 23. 18. I take the reading 2 V5 5. 853% 3 Ap. 24¢. 26b. 274. 
Swxpdrovs. Whether this is the true text or not 4 Fats Oh 
hardly matters, for in the Antidosis Isocrates is 5 Compare Ap. 18) with 26d-e, 


posing as Socrates did at the trial. 
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pletely? And, for Socrates, that disposed of Meletus. Dr. Taylor, therefore, 
is not justified in drawing a sharp line between the answers to the first and 
second accusers. 

Still there is no word of the true nature of the charge of impiety. Was 
the Saipéviov implicated? Dr. Taylor denies this. His argument is that 
Socrates could not give the Savudvov as a reason for his abstention from public 
life if that was his impiety; also the language implies that there had been no 
previous mention of the divine sign in the trial, and that the dicasts would 
take no umbrage at it ;* therefore the remark that Meletus aimed at the ‘sign’ 
in his indictment was only a joke.? As we shall find that Xenophon gives 
the same explanation, and that it is almost incredible that he could have 
completely falsified the evidence, the Apology must give overwhelmingly strong 
proof against the traditional view before we can give it up. 

After Socrates has flung Meletus aside, he embarks on his most serious 
and least forensic argument. Here, if anywhere, he is telling the precise truth 
apart from any personal fears or motives. The mission of the god is his one 
concern. He answers two suspicions by a reference to that mission. (1) Why 
did he practise a pursuit which brought him into trouble ? (280-31c). (2) Why 
had he not gone into public life like other men ? (31c-32e). The answer to the 
first question is that the god forced him to do so, to the second that the divine 
sign prevented him. Neither reason could in its nature be very congenial or 
comprehensible to an ordinary juror ; both were a fair defence because they 
accounted for Socrates’ actions as piety to the god, a god, be it noted, who 
was an official deity of Athens. If in this elevated passage Socrates referred 
to his sign, it would have been out of place to give more than a reference to 
its legal importance, and it is just such a reference that he does make.* But 
as a defence the sentence hasitsvalue. It reminds the jurors familiarly that the 
power incriminated has always been well known to them. This is surely what 
Socrates means by saying that they have heard him speaking of it many times, 
and in many places, as a possession from boyhood. When he adds not merely 
that it stops him from action, but that it never initiates, the repetition, so far 
from being otiose, has a point, if we remember that he is suspected of egging 
on young men through his Sarpoviov against the democracy. In the examples 
of his political interventions which follow, it is not acts of Socrates, but 
refusals to act, which imperil his safety. Earlier he had appealed to the 
publicity of his life as evidence that he could not have corrupted youth. Now 
he assumes that a thing so familiar as the sign could not be harmful—a very 
passable defence, and one which exonerates him in Dr. Taylor’s eyes!° 
Further, it is implied throughout that the source of the sign is no unofficial 
deity, but the Delphian god. The allusion to Meletus means naturally, not 


DiS. Lis) 13: BU Oe as Sayudviov by his indictment (Ap. 31d), therefore he 
3 The further contention that Socrates should cannot have mentioned it in his speech, that seems 
have referred to the divine sign in his examina- to imply a perfectly Teutonic exhaustiveness in 
tion of Meletus ignores the dialectical purpose Socrates. (V.S. 11.) 
of that argument. As for Dr. Taylor's inference 4 Ap. 30d. vie | Paes Ye wR 
that because Meletus is said to have meant the 
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that Meletus made no charge about the sign, but that the young tragedian had 
turned farceur in making out so well-known an experience to be a criminal 
offence.1 I may add that if Socrates was carefully avoiding the charge of 
impiety because he could not meet it, it would be folly to remind the jurors 
by such a reference that he had practised evasion.” 

The Euthyphro supports the traditional interpretation of the Apology. It 
is very strange that Dr. Taylor should not have referred to the evidence which 
it contains. On hearing of the charge Euthyphro at once assumes that the 
divine sign has got Socrates into trouble, and says, with the knowledge of an 
expert in piety, that such accusations (of xawortopuia mept ta Oeia) are good 
for prejudicing a jury. Socrates does not contradict the inference. Nor is it 
hard to see why a fifth-century Athenian should so regard the divine sign. It 
was, as an apologist said, 7) Qeds 7) Geod Epyov, which was private to Socrates. 
However well known, that could never become a ‘trifling business,’? for 
Socrates had private access to a (perhaps) private deity through it. That 
offended against cultus, for the power of private or privileged access was the 
reason why new deities were in disfavour. How could suspicion fail to fall on 
To call the sign ‘ trifling’ is to 
And indeed in another context Dr. Taylor admits 
that the sign, along with the foreign deity or deities, might well become an 
object of suspicion. That is, the sign might well become the reason for a 
charge of impiety in itself. Socrates’ defence was thus an attempt to repel 
the charge of innovation by a plea of use and wont, the charge of privacy by 


the sign in times of religious excitement ? 
misunderstand Athens. 


a plea of general knowledge. 


1 grovdn xapievrifera (24¢) is a similar turn. 

2 On Socrates’ last speech to the jurors: The 
theory that Socrates concealed his Orphic views 
while on trial gains plausibility in Dr. Taylor’s 
eyes, because ‘no sooner is the issue decided 
than the Orphic ideas make their way to the 
front.’ Then (1) in his last speech Socrates 
spoke of life after death without the faintest hint 
that he had just been condemned for believing in 
it. Here, at least, there is nothing to indicate 
that belief or cult had even been mentioned in 
the trial (see note 54) ; (2) we are to suppose that 
Socrates carefully concealed his belief in immor- 
tality so long as he was in danger of gaining it 
(cf. Phaedo 61c), but the moment there was nothing 
further to risk he had the indecency to flaunt this 
‘hope of a blessed immortality ’ in the face of his 
judges, Yet Socrates chose this manner of leaving 
his public life, and Plato perpetuated the intoler- 
able picture, if Dr. Taylor’s interpretation of the 
Apology is true. Is it not simpler to believe that 
Socrates naturally did not mention the life after 
death till it was fitting, and then said to his 
judges what all would understand—for that was 
fitting too? What does he say afterall? Only 
that in the next world he would have fairer 
judges, meet better poets, see other victims like 
himself, and have better and less dangerous argu- 


ments with warriors and statesmen—and how his 
hearers must envy him that, if it is true! No 
Greek would cavil at that. But the judges are 
Orphic! That is by no means certain, if Dr. 
Taylor means that they judged sins done in the 
body. If we may conjecture from Socrates’ hope 
of meeting Sisyphus, he had not then in mind 
any scheme of rewards and punishments. And 
does not Dr. Taylor give another part of his case 
away in saying that, as a tvwe Athenian, Socrates 
could not forget to add Triptolemus to the com- 
pany of Orphic judges? As for ‘ Orpheus and 
Musaeus and Hesiod and Homer’ (italics Dr. 
Taylor’s) neither names nor order is suspicious. 
Their mention can have no religious significance, 
for every juryman would recognize them as the 
four great early poets, to whom Socrates would 
escape out of the present dearth. When Dionysus 
goes to Hades on a similar errand, Aeschylus 
recounts to him the names of the same four poets, 
his predecessors, in the same order (Frogs, 1030-5). 
Hippias of Elis, no Orphic, keeps that order too, 
The reason is not far to seek. Many Greeks, 
like Xenophanes, thought that Hesiod, the more 
ptimitive poet, was older than Homer. And what 
a fine climax 6 Oetos"Ounpos made to the list ! 
SV SSE Lay 
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Further, is it possible that Plato was unconscious in contrasting two and 
only two types in the Euthyphro? On the one hand there was the pious diviner 
who used the traditional methods, and on the other Socrates the private 
practitioner (7oun77s Ocav, Katvoropos, av’tooyedidtwv), now in danger of his 
life. Both during his life and afterwards his sign was regarded as a kind of 
divination, though quite unique.’ 

If Dr. Taylor holds that Socrates eluded the charge in the Apology, and 
made a joke about it which coincides with a bad guess of Euthyphro’s, he has 
still to explain why Euthyphro thought that the divine sign was a good 
popular cry,? and how it could possibly be regarded as anything but a religious 
innovation. 

Xenophon gives the same explanation. It would not be surprising if he 
softened the charge against Socrates. But the evasion with which Dr. Taylor 
charges him® is the substitution of an ‘ inherently incredible’ or ‘ palpably 
false’ accusation for the real one. Xenophon says ‘ that, in his opinion, it was 
Socrates’ notorious claim to possess a ‘‘ divine sign’ which gave rise to the 
belief that he had imported unauthorized dacuova ;’ and Dr. Taylor urges that 
in arguing that the Sasudvuov is only a kind of wavtexy Xenophon is ‘naive 
enough to point out the incredibility of his own explanation. For if that is so, 
accusers and all Athenians would be convicted of impiety, and a prosecution 
on such grounds would not only have made the promoters ridiculous, but have 
laid them open to a counter-charge which they would not have found it easy 
to defend’ (see note 60). Dr. Taylor hardly does justice to Xenophon’s 
naiveté. If his contention is true, Xenophon gave an explanation of the charge 
which was ludicrous, and had nothing whatever to do with the trial. Yet he 
placed this in the forefront of a book meant for Athenians, who knew the still 
recent facts of the trial and were familiar with the controversy which had since 
raged over the issue. If this is true, naive is no word for Xenophon. 

We must attempt a credible explanation, one which will do more justice 
to Xenophon’s sense. If he played the sophist, it was not by attempting to 
substitute an impossible and ‘incredible’ explanation for facts that were 
well known to everybogy, but by showing that the impiety with which Socrates 
was charged fell under normal religious experience. Then, Dr. Taylor says, 
all Athens was guilty. This contention involves the absurdity that any attempt 
to justify a so-called offence on the ground that it is a particular case of allow- 
able and normal usage thereby involves the usage in disrepute. Thus, a man 
accused of heresy may not plead that his belief is compatible with orthodoxy 
because that would turn all the orthodox into heretics. 

Xenophon begins the Memorabilia with a refutation of the charge of 
impiety. To the negative part of the indictment he replies that Socrates did 
sacrifice to the city gods in public and in private, and was known to practise 

1 Pl. Ap. 40a, Xen. Mem. I. 1, Ap. § 12, _ Starts from an allusion to Socrates’ trial for 


Plut. De Genio Socratis 580c. In the latter impiety. 
passage the discussion about the divine sign 2 Euthyphvo 2. 3 V.S. Io. 
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divination. The last phrase is noteworthy, for its somewhat dubious turn 
suggests that here Socrates may have been suspect in the eyes of the orthodox. 
At all events he immediately afterwards represents the sign, which he declares 
to have been inculpated, as a species of divination. That is, he tries to soften 
the charge by approximating it to recognized practices. He asserts (1) that 
Socrates did not neglect the normal means of access to the gods (see above) ; 
(2) that his special channel was not really irregular, but comparable to the 
usual public means, the birds and so on. 

What then was Xenophon’s evasion ? . He strove to minimize a difference 
which was legally essential. If divination is defined as a mode of receiving 
guidance from the gods through signs, it covers both the common practice 
But, as Xenophon’s language implicitly admits, the birds, 
etc., were sources of guidance, normal, public, and allowable. Socrates used 
a private channel, with perhaps a private god as its fountain-head.2 That 
distinction was all important for cultus. The arguments that Xenophon 
proceeds to offer are intended to lessen the uniqueness of this private access 
to the divinity. He says that the gods gave guidance both through the birds 
and through the sign. This, if accepted, would nullify the suspicion that 
Socrates had a private deity or that he had no deity. It also makes both these 
phenomena branches of divination. Further, he argues, the guidance that 
Socrates received was used for the good of others (I. 1, § 4). This contradicts 
the Phaedrus, thereby revealing Xenophon’s apologetic aim. These two argu- 
ments of Xenophon in effect prove that the two differentiae of the sign from 
ordinary divination are superficial—there is no private deity, and the informa- 
tion is not private, but used for public purposes. If that could be upheld— 
and authorities on divination like Xenophon and Euthyphro apparently 
thought so—Socrates might be acquitted of innovation. But the majority 
of jurors did not agree, and we have seen reason why they should not be 
convinced that the dazudveov was harmless. 

The account of Xenophon thus proves to be perfectly consistent and sane. 
Such an argument, though not flawless, might very well conciliate pious folk 
who were in doubt about Socrates’ orthodoxy. It is in harmony with the 
indications in the Euthyphro and the Apology ; and we are relieved from the 
necessity of believing that he began his book with an incredible explanation 
of facts which everybody knew. 

To sum up, the da:uovov was an object of attack for the following 
reasons: (1) It could be represented as a private, and indeed unique means 


and Socrates’ sign. 


of access to a private deity. 


1 kal pavrixy Xpbpevos ovk apdvns hv. 

2 For its uniqueness (cf. especially Xen. Mem. 
IV. 3. 12, and Pl. Rep. 406c. In Eur, Iph. 
Taury, 1262-82, will be found a striking example 
of the strife of two deities, Apollo and Ge, for 
the control of divination. Apollo’s grievance was 
that Ge had introduced a new form of divination 
—true dreams, which interfered with the profits 


(2) It thereby set aside the regular means of 


of his oracle. It mattered very little to him that 
both dreams and oracle could be classed under 
the rubric of divination. Mutatis mutandis, this 
seems to disprove Dr. Taylor’s contention that if 
the divine sign was shown to be a kind of divina- 
tion no divine interests were affected, and justifies 
Xenophon, who knew about divination, if any 
man did. 
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access and the regular deities. (3) It might be represented as the initiator of 
measures against democracy. Hence, Socrates explains that it has restrained 
him from politics and kept him from harmful political acts (Aol. 314), and 
further that it never initiated. (4) It afforded Anytus and his colleagues legal 
ground, therefore, for an action intended to drive Socrates from the city, and, 
finally, it gave a capital cry to excite a jury. 


V. 


Our conclusion is this. In rejecting the traditional view Dr. Taylor has 
had to interpret the Apology in a narrow legal sense, and to attribute to 
Xenophon an incredible piece of audacity or ignorance. He then construes 
the indictment as if the new deities must be foreign. Pythagoreans were 
foreign, and nothing is more manifest than Socrates’ intimacy with these men; 
nothing more veiled than their connection with his trial. Therefore Professor 
Taylor is compelled to suppose a policy of silence, which proves Socrates’ 
guilt. We have examined the passages which seemed to reveal what Plato 
and Xenophon tried to hide, if Dr. Taylor’s hypothesis is right, and we found 
that his special interpretations were in open contradiction with the context. 
It was seen (x) that the evidence for Socrates’ participation in a foreign cultus 
could not be so construed, and even proved that he considered himself to be 
joining in an Athenian celebration ; (2) that Socrates’ Pythagorean friends, so 
far from bringing him into suspicion, could be cited by the orthodox Xenophon 
as witnesses in his favour; (3) that the beliefs which Dr. Taylor declared to 
be ‘impious’ in Athens were at most unusual or considered unwholesome, 
and had no necessary connection with a charge concerning cultus. We are 
thus reduced to a significant silence for proof, but silence of a kind that is a 
graye argument against Dr. Taylor. His theory might be credible if Plato 
and Xenophon had written for an uncritical posterity, but they wrote to 
convince men who had known Socrates, seen him tried, read the controversy 
of the decade after, and had some grasp of the issues. If, in face of this, 
they practised such evasion or reserve as Dr. Taylor supposes, they had little 
confidence in Socrates and none in the perspicacity of Athenians. 

A. S. FERGUSON. 


QuEEN’s UNIVERSITY, 
KINGSTON, CANADA. 


EBA POON (Theocritus, Jd. I. 139, 140). 


THE mystical part of Reitzenstein’s interpretation! of the song in 
Theocritus’s first idyll has not been generally accepted; it is somewhat 
surprising to find a new interpretation of the legend of Daphnis, and a new 
explanation of the genesis of pastoral poetry, introduced by the statement, 
referring to Reitzenstein: ‘ Nicht zu kiihn war er, sondern noch nicht kihn 
genug.’ Starting from Reitzenstein’s contention that the pastoral was deve- 
loped from a cult-song, Fries? elaborates the theory that Daphnis is a Greek 
Krishna; that the maiden of Theocritus’s first idyll is the counterpart of the 
heroine of the Song of Songs ; that astral mythology, Oriental in origin, supplies 
the clue to Theocritus’s handling of the legend. On the basis of this and other 
material Fries constructs further theories affecting the development of other 
literary types than the pastoral, and leads us ultimately to a novel interpreta- 
tion of the Phaeacian episode in the Odyssey. The author evidently expects 
opposition from students of classical literature; let me, therefore, hasten to 
say that no theory of Oriental influence as late as the Hellenistic period need, 
on a priori grounds, provoke opposition. If, however, the song of Thyrsis is 
convincingly interpreted in harmony with Greek and Indo-European ideas 
that conflict with astral mythology, Oriental scholars will hardly expect the 
classical philologian to assent to Fries’s interpretation. 

The story of Krishna, Radha, and the Gépis, whether or not astral in 
origin, is ultimately the familiar theme of sacred and profane love. The 
exquisite expression of this theme in Theocritus (Epigr. XIII. Wilam.) shows, 
not only that the Greeks were familiar with the general notion, but that their 
expression of the idea was somewhat limited. If the contrast between the 
baser and the higher emotion ever found expression in Greek legend, Fries fails 
to note it; certainly legends like that of Hippolytus are not to be identified 
with such a subject. In brief, although the epigram of Theocritus may suggest 
how receptive the Greek might have been toward an Oriental expression of the 
idea, nobody who appreciates the conservatism of the people will readily admit 
that a legend which in its earlier form can hardly have been astral in origin 
would be made over, under Oriental influence, into the form implied in Fries’s 
interpretation, or, perhaps we should better say, that without any essential 
change it would convey a new meaning such as Fries gives to it. I hope in 


1 Epigramm und Skolion, 193 sqq. Zagmukfest auf Schevia, Mitteilungen der vorder- 
2 Studien zur Odyssee, von Carl Fries. I. Das  asiatischen Gesellschaft, XV. (1910), 2/4, pp. 261 sqq. 
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any case to make it clear that the form of the legend current before Theocritus 
simply illustrates the notion, widespread among European peoples, that 
intimacy between a mortal and a fay is fatal to the mortal, and that Theocritus 
himself reveals, in the phrase which he uses to describe the fate of Daphnis, 
his consciousness of one of the common expressions of the theme in which the 
fay is a water-sprite. 


if 


The first idyll is suggestive rather than explicit. The implications in the 
song have been variously interpreted both by ancient scholiasts and modern 
commentators. Is the story to be reconciled with an earlier form of the 
legend,’ or is Theocritus giving us a novel Hellenistic version, or have we a 
mixture of the earlier legend with Hellenistic details? Is the maiden of 
verse 82 the only woman in the story, or must we supply one or more other 
heroines to explain the action? From the mystery one or two facts emerge: 
Daphnis is languishing and love-stricken ; a maiden is seeking him, apparently 
the maiden whom he loves; he has in some way excited the wrath of Aphro- 
dite, to whom his present plight is due. All these conditions may be most 
easily and immediately, but not inevitably, explained if Daphnis, like Hippo- 
lytus, has given allegiance to Artemis rather than to Aphrodite; if Aphrodite 
consequently has driven him against his will to love a maiden; if Daphnis, 
true to his oath, though love-stricken, has chosen to pine away without 
gratifying his passion.2 Whatever the solution of the mystery, Daphnis 
succumbs to his suffering (verses 139-41) : 


Ta ye wav Kiva TavTA NEOTEL 
a / 
€x Motpav, yo Adduis &Ba poov. é&xrvoe Siva 


Tov Moioas dirov dvdpa, Tov od Niudpaow areyOh. 


Upon the meaning of the words é@a fdov the ancient and modern com- 
mentators are in agreement ; the scholia somewhat imprudently interpret &8a 
by 6é8m and understand the stream to be Acheron; modern commentators 
agree that the stream is Acheron, and regard the phrase as an ordinary 
euphemism: ‘ Daphnis went to the stream,’ ie. he died. The evidence for 
this view seems cogent. The commentators quote, though only from Latin 
poetry, such analogous phrases as ‘hic pressus Stygias uultum demisit in undas’ 
(Prop. III. 18. 9); ‘hunc quoque summa dies nigro submersit Auerno’ (Ovid, 
Amor. III. 9. 27, cf. Trist. 1V. 5.22). Much more pertinent are two passages from 


1 The best discussion may be found in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, s.u. Daphnis. The 
article by Stoll in Roscher, Lexik. der Myth. s.u. 
Daphnis is an undigested mass of material. The 
theories of the scholiasts are sifted in Class. Rev. 
XVII. (1903) 107 sqq., but the view in one mass 
of scholia that Theocritus is modifying the 
orthodox Sicilian version is perhaps unduly dis- 
credited. A juvenile essay in Harv. Stud. Class. 


Phil. X. (1899) 121 sqq. is an attempt simply to 
deduce the formula applied in the legend as it 
was current in Sicily before Theocritus. The 
only real interpretation of Theocritus’s first idyll 
is the study by Schwartz, Nachrichten der gotting. 
Gesell. (1904), 285 sqq. 

? So, essentially, but with mystical implica- 
tions, Reitzenstein, of. cit. 213; cf. Class. Rev. 
XVII. (1903) 109, n. 1. 
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Theocritus’s contemporaries: od’ éts viv wep amotyopevou ’Ayépovtos | divas 
ampoddtous Wuxny émidédpope AnOn (Apoll. Rhod. I. 644) ; & apo yaporo | yAwpov 
_ bmép trotapod yedp’ “Axépovtos éBa (Anyte, Anth. Pal. VII. 486. 3). There can 
be only one objection raised to such parallels—all of them specifically mention 
the Styx, or Avernus, or Acheron. In our passage such reference is left to the 
imagination of the reader: certainly the reader’s imagination is not strained 
by the effort, and the suggestiveness of the phrase is quite in sympathy with 
the implicit style of the song. 

When, however, we leave the commentators and turn to studies of the 
legend, we find an essential difference of opinion on this simple phrase. In 
1853 K. F. Hermann (Disputatio de Daphnide Theocritt, 19-20) wrote of these 
verses: ‘ Hoc ipsum Daphnidis profluuium spectant quo niuis ad modum 
dissolutus decedendo quasi fontem effecerit inque undas abierit.’ This inter- 
pretation, however, was part of an attempt to find symbolism in the story. 
Daphnis, in Hermann’s view, is the hibernus torpor of the earth in general and 
the waters in particular; Daphnis, vanquished by Aphrodite, is the winter 
giving way before the spring. Such symbolica! interpretation no longer claims 
our attention. But the same meaning without the symbolism is obtained by 
Schwartz in his stimulating study of this idyll. It should be borne in mind 
that Schwartz regards the Daphnis of this idyll as essentially a new creation, 
and quite apart from the heroic Daphnis of Sicilian legend. The maiden who 
is seeking Daphnis belongs properly in the story of Menalcas as told by 
Clearchus ap Athen. 619 C. She is transferred to the story of Daphnis along 
with the plot of Menalcas’s adventures; Daphnis has once scorned love, and 
is now punished by finding his own love unrequited. In brief, the whole plot 
is a Hellenistic innovation, and constructed by transference of material from 
a different legend that had points of contact with the story of Daphnis. This 
theory of contamination cannot at present detain us, but with reference to the 
catastrophe Schwartz writes (op. cit., 291): ‘€8a poov, zerschmolzen, zu 
Wasser geworden rinnt er in den Bach, dessen Strudel ihn fortspiilen. In 
dieser wo6rtlichen Ausdeutung des épwte tHxeoOat erreicht die weiche Senti- 
mentalitat des @pjvos ihre héchste, dem Umschlagen gefahrlich nahe Stei- 
gerung.’ In other words, the verses are merely the poet’s fanciful interpretation 
of érdxero in verse 66 and rdxeas in verse 82 (cf. VII. 76, of Daphnis’s 
languishing for Xenea, edte yrov ws Tis KateTdxeTo). This interpretation is 
interesting as a record of an impression, but it carries no conviction until 
Schwartz explains to us, first, just how &8a pdov as a Greek phrase can 
immediately mean a dissolution into water; and, secondly, granting the 
possibility of the translation, just what evidence there is for such a bold 
revitalizing of the commonplace t7Kxec@a of the sermo amatorius. Hermann 
was at least conscientious enough to justify pooy as an accusative of the effect 
produced, or to attempt to justify it. He quoted tpéyew Tov syiovov from 
Plutarch, apparently not foreseeing an inevitable reductio ad absurdum; for 
if rpéyew Tov nutovoy means ‘run like a mule,’ the conclusion must be that 
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éBa poov means ‘ walk like a stream,’ not ‘dissolve into a stream of water.’ 
I should be glad to consider any evidence that can be adduced to prove that 
pooyv in this phrase is possible Greek as an accusative of effect; but in view 
of the wide use, in the diction of poetry, of the accusative after verbs of 
motion as a mere expression of the end of motion (cf. Kiihner-Gerth,? I. 
Pp: 311) it seems inevitable that &8a fdov should mean, directly at least, ‘he 
went to the stream’; dpos Baca in Eur. Hipp. 223 and 7d xoidov "Apyos Bas 
in Soph. O. C. 378 have long since been quoted in connection with our verses. 
But, paradoxical as it may sound, it is still quite possible that, indirectly, 
éBa poov may suggest, approximately, what Hermann and Schwartz seem to 
imply that it directly means. Whether, with such connotation, it can only be 
understood as an elaboration of épwrs tixecOat, the reader will easily judge in 
the course of the argument. 


1G F 


The plot of the song in the first idyll is not, as we have seen, necessarily 
connected with any earlier version of the legend of Daphnis; but Theocritus 
was a Sicilian, and an earlier version of the legend which was certainly 
current in Sicily may fairly be considered in this connection. The consider- 
able mass of material referring to Daphnis may be roughly classified as follows: 
(1) Theocritus, Idylis I. and VII. 73 sqq., the interpretation of which is 
disputed. (2) Various scholia on Theocritus containing interpretations of the 
passages pertaining to Daphnis. In this mass is discernible an early inter- 
pretation of the first idyll, which seems to me to be perpetuated in Nonnus, 
Dionys. XV. 307, Ovid, Ars Amat. I. 732, and possibly to be implied in Verg. 
Buc. X. 21-3 (cf. Theoc. I. 82-3). (3) Outlying material, in which Daphnis is 
merely a conventionalized figure —e.g. the plot ascribed to Sositheus, a 
Euboean legend attributed to Hermesianax, the references to Daphnis in 
Theoc. VIII. and XXVII., the pastoral romance of Daphnis and Chloe 
ascribed to Longus. (4) A consistent story of a heroic herdsman, specially 
current in Sicily, and found with unimportant variations in detail in Timaeus 
ap. Parthenium, zrepi épwr. wa0., XXIX., Diod. IV. 84, Aelian, V. H. X. 18, Ps.- 
Servius ad Verg. Buc. V. 20 and VIII. 68, Philargyrius ad Verg. Buc. V. 20, 
Ovid, Metam. IV. 276 (but here of an ‘Idaean’ Daphnis). Although additions 
are made from other sources, the essential facts in these authorities seem to 
be derived ultimately from Timaeus,' a Sicilian historian of the fourth century 
B.c., and the folk-tale represented may have been a theme of the Sicilian poet, 
Stesichorus, as early as the seventh century B.c. 

The folk-tale, which I call for convenience the ‘Sicilian’? legend of 
Daphnis, stripped of unessential details, runs as follows: Daphnis, a mortal 
neatherd, loves a nymph; he promises her never to hold intercourse with 
mortal women; breaking his oath, he is punished by the nymph. This 


1 Cf, Reitzenstein, Epig. und Skol. 193 sqq. Daphnis, finds evidence that the tale was originally 
2 Knaack, in Pauly - Wissowa, Real-Enc. s.u. a Euboean story. 
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narrative is one of a considerable number of Greek stories, ancient and modern, 
which depict a love-affair between a mortal and a nymph. Infrequently the 
hero of such an affair is a herdsman like Daphnis;? usually the issue is 
disastrous to the mortal, and the malevolent power of the supernatural being 
is manifested in various ways.” It is, however, difficult to find any exact parallel 
for the Sicilian legend with its essential details—the intercourse with the 
nymph, the compact, the breaking of the compact, and the punishment. The 
nearest approach to an analogue, as others have noted, is the tale of Rhoecus 
and the hamadryad (Scholia on Apoll. Rhod. II. 477) referred to Charon of 
Lampsacus. In the story as told by Charon we find a wood-nymph and a 
mortal lover, Rhoecus, a compact (fvrAdEacOar pévTor ye érépas yuvatKos 
Outlay Trapyyyercv); but, instead of a violation of the oath, a mere fit of 
temper, in which the nymph punishes Rhoecus for speaking sharply to the 
bee, who serves as go-between (eis opyny étpewe tiv viudnv bate mnpwOHvar 
avtov). The very feeble motivation of this punishment, which in Rhoecus’s 
case, as in most of the versions of Daphnis’s punishment in the Sicilian 
legend is blindness, is very suspicious. In the Scholia in K on Theoe. III. 13 
the bee in the story of Rhoecus is said to announce to the mortal lover the 
time for the gratification of his love for the nymph; but the real clue* to the 
réle of the bee appears only in a fragment of Pindar quoted in the Latin 
translation by Longolius of Plutarch’s Aitia: ductal, 36. It is interesting 
to rote that the quotation is made in connection with an interpretation of 
Theoc. I. 105-7, where Daphnis is answering the taunt of Aphrodite. The 
bee is described in Plutarch as a model of cleanness and the natural agent in 
punishment of adultery: ‘Unde apud Theocritum iocose Venus ad Anchisen 
a pastore ablegatur uti apum aculeis propter adulterlum commissum pungatur, 


“te confer ad Idam, 
confer ad Anchisen, ubi quercus atque cypirus 
crescit apum strepitatque domus melliflua bombis,” 


et Pindarus “ paruula fauorum fabricatrix quae Rhoecum pupugisti aculeo 
domans illius perfidiam ?”’ It is probable, therefore, that Rhoecus, like Daphnis, 
suffered because of his faithlessness toward the nymph. In this case we have 
a much more precise analogy to the legend of Daphnis than appears from the 
story of Charon of Lampsacus. Common to both legends are the love for a 
nymph, a compact, a violation of the compact, and punishment; and the 


1 The material may be found in Rohde, Der 
griech. Roman,? p, 119 and n. 1. To Rohde’s 
collection may be added Philammon (Conon, 
Narrat. VI1.) and Astacides (Callimachus, Epigr, 
XXII. Wilam.) 

2 Cerambusin Nicander ap. Anton. Lib. XXII; 
cf. Roscher, Lewxik. dey Myth. II. 1115. 54. Cf. 
Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen, 110-11 ; 
Ross, Inselreisen, III. 45, 180. 

3 Cf. Bloch in Roscher, Levik, dey Myth. III. 


554, 32; Schmidt, of, cit, 111-112, 119-23, Griech. 
Marchen, 91; scholium on Soph, Phil. 194. 

4 Wilamowitz, Textgeschichte dey griech. Buko- 
likey, 233 sqq. I cannot see that this evidence 
necessitates our supposing a bee to have dropped 
out of the legend of Daphnis (Wilamowitz, of, cit, 
234); but Wilamowitz, so far as I know, has not 
yet fulfilled his promise to elaborate his interest- 
ing suggestions. 
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punishment in the legend of Daphnis, as told by Timaeus, is blindness, as in 
the case of Rhoecus. 

The evidence for the Sicilian legend is all later than the middle of the 
fourth century B.c. It is difficult to disentangle elements that may indicate 
differences in other and possibly earlier versions of the story. The mortal 
woman who causes Daphnis’s perfidy is a Sicilian princess, according to 
Timaeus’s account. The fact that she is as yet nameless may suggest that 
this detail is an essential part of the folk-tale. Daphnis himself is represented 
in the various accounts to be son of a nymph or reared by nymphs, as exposed 
in a grove sacred to nymphs, as exposed in a bay-tree, whence his name. 
Whether such details are simply unimportant elaborations, relatively late, or 
whether they indicate an essential connection with the woods and wood- 
nymphs is not clear. Nor is the identity of the nymph clear; but it is 
important to note that in Timaeus, according to the report of Parthenius, her 
name is Echenais. This name recurs in Parthenius, epi épwr. 1a0. XI. 3 as 
the name of a spring (év@a xpynvn ’Exevnis) ; and in Theoc. VIII. 43, in a story 
of the conventionalized Daphnis, his sweetheart is called Nais according to 
a generally accepted emendation of Meineke (MSS. zrais), based upon the 
undisputed Naida of VIII. 93. The verse of Ovid, ‘ Pallidus in lenta naide 
Daphnis erat’ (Avs Amat. I. 732), may be only an echo from the eighth idyll; 
and in Hellenistic poetry ‘ Nais’ is not always applied specifically to a water- 
sprite! The use of Echenais, in Timaeus, as the nymph’s name may serve 
as a more tangible starting-point in a search for traces of the nymph as a 
water-nymph. 

A thorough study of the catastrophes? in Greek legends would probably 
throw no little light upon the development of variant versions and of legends 
in general. It is not infrequently the case that different reports of the same 
legend vary considerably in the account of the catastrophe. Not only is there 
variation, but apparently an accumulation in one account of catastrophes that 
will appear elsewhere as single isolated catastrophes. No appreciation of such 
facts in the tradition is possible until the whole subject is studied, not only 
within the field of Greek legend, but with the aid of corresponding studies of 
the legends of other nations. For our present purpose it is imperative that 
we should know, for example, whether blinding® in early forms of Greek 
legends was a specific penalty meted out to perfidious heroes, or a generalized 


1 In the plot of Sositheus’s drama (Schol. K 
ad Theoc. VIII. argumentum, VIII. 93, Ps.-Serv. 
ad Verg. Bu-. VIII. 68, Reitzenstein, Epig. und 
Skol. 258 sqq.) the heroine’s name was Thaleia, 
which is not distinctive. The name Pimplea, 
given in Ps,-Servius /.c. in connection with the 
same plot, may be an echo from a form of the 
legend in which the heroine was a water-sprite 
(Roscher, Lexik. der Myth. s.u. Pimpleis). 

2 One group of catastrophes was studied by 
J. G. L. Mellmann, De caussis et auctovibus narva- 
tionum de mutatis formis, Leipzig, 1786. The study 


of a single legend from this standpoint resulted 
favourably in the case of the story of Byblis 
investigated by Rohde, Der griech. Roman,” to1, 
n. I. 

3 Examples of blinding are, in addition to 
Daphnis, Lycurgus (Iliad, Z 130), Thamyris 
(Conon, Narrat. VII.), Erymanthus (Ptol. Heph. 
ap. Westermann, Myth. Gr. p. 183), Rhoecus 
(cf. above), Stesichorus (Bergk, PLG,‘ III. pp. 
214-15), Tiresias (Apollod. III. 6. 7), Anchises 
(cf. Wilamowitz, Textgesch, der griech. Buk, 230 
sqq.). 
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form of divine punishment; whether possibly it was at first specific and later 
generalized; whether the large number of cases is significant in which the 
hero or heroine whose love is scorned or unrequited, or who suffers remorse 
from other causes, commits suicide by leaping into the sea;1 whether the 
transformation into a rock appears primarily in aetiological legends or whether 
it has any symbolical force as the conclusion of sentimental stories in which 
one who scorns love is thus transformed.” Finally, if such issues have specific 
force, the problem whether the forms of legends that reveal a harmony of 
incident and issue represent an early or a late development becomes a pressing 
question. Without a definite answer to all these problems I can only 
provisionally treat the variant versions of Daphnis’s fate. 

The testimony, in reports of the Sicilian legend, strongly attests the 
blinding of Daphnis (Timaeus, Diodorus, Aelian, Philargyrius, Ps.-Servius, in 
the places cited, with which cf. schol. in K ad Theoc. I. 85, VIII. 93). The 
number of witnesses is not important, particularly as Timaeus is very likely 
the ultimate source of the later evidence; nor does the amount of testimony 
for the blindness militate against the authenticity of any other catastrophe, 
even if it emerges in an authority of much later date than Timaeus or of 


relative insignificance. 


In three of the sources just mentioned the blinding 
is combined with another form of punishment. 
VIII. 68 Daphnis is blinded and turned to stone.® 


In Ps.-Serv. ad Verg. Bue. 
In the schol. ad Theoc. 


VIII. 93 (K) Daphnis is blinded, then wanders about and falls from a 


precipice.* 


1 Ps,-Serv. ad Verg. Buc. VIII. 59: ... apud 
Leucaten soliti erant se praecipitare qui... 
amari ab his desiderabant quos amabant’; cf. 
ad Verg. Aen. III. 279. Illustrations are Sappho 
(Menander ap. Strabo. X. 452); a long list of 
perhaps dubious cases in Ptol. Heph. ap. Wester- 
mann, Myth. Gr. pp. 188-89 ; Calyce (Stesich. ap. 
Athen. 619 D); Anacreon (Bergk, PLG.‘ frag. 
19); Deucalion (Ovid, Her. XV. 166); Cephalus 
(Strabo X. 452); Menalcas (Hermesianax in 
argum. schol. ad Theoc,. IX. K); Meletus 
(Suidas s.u.) =Timagoras (Paus. I. 30. 1); Byblis 
(Nicander ap. Anton. Lib, XXX.). 

2 Perfidious Battus (Anton. Lib. XXXIX. cf. 
Ovid, Metam. II. 676-77), like the faithless 
Daphnis, is so punished, The scorner of love, 
however, is similarly afflicted in the case of 
Arsinoe (Hermesianax ap. Anton, Lib. XXXIX, ; 
cf. Anaxarete in Ovid, Metam. XIV. 698-764, and 
Rohde, Der griech. Roman,? 84 sqq.) The punish- 
ment seems generalized in such stories as those 
of Cragaleus (Anton, Lib. IV.), Pandareus (ibid. 
XXXVI.) and the wolf (*bid. XXXVIIL.). It is 
often a definite rock into which the victim is 
turned as in the story of Daphnis, told in Ps.- 
Serv. ad Verg. Buc, VIII. 68. So, too, in the 
story of Battus. 

3+... ab irata nympha amatrice luminibus 
orbatus est deinde (in) lapidem uersus: nam 
apud Cephaloeditanum oppidum saxum dicitur 


Finally, in Ps.-Serv. ad Verg. Buc. V. 20, at the end of a story 


esse quod formam hominis ostendat....' This 
metamorphosis appears without the blinding as 
the conclusion of Ovid’s story of Daphnis (‘ uul- 
gatos . .. pastoris amores | Daphnidis Idaei 
quem nympha paelicis ira | contulit in saxum 
. . .’ Metam. IV. 276). It is possible that it is 
properly an independent catastrophe, apart from 
the blinding. The reference to an Idaean Daphnis 
in Ovid does not affect the question ; for if there 
was a Cretan legend of Daphnis (and Reitzen- 
stein, Epig. und Skol. 254-56, seems to me to 
strain the evidence) the nympha, paelex, and iva 
in Ovid repeat the important features of the 
Sicilian legend. 

4... of 6€ Aovrol pact ruPrAwWOFva adrov Kal 
GAwpevov KaTaxpnunicOjva. This catastrophe, 
independent of the blinding, seems to me to be 
presupposed by the context of Silius Italicus 
XIV. 462-64. Silius is referring to the death in 
a naval battle of a descendant of the heroic 
Daphnis bearing the same name: 


‘hos inter Daphnis, deductum ab origine 
nomen 
antiqua, fuit infelix, cui linquere saltus 
et mutare casas infido marmore uisum.' 


There follows acelebration of the heroic Daphnis 
of pastoral legend. As the poet's purpose seems 
to be to parallel closely the fates of the younger 
naval hero and the heroic herdsman, injfidum 
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which closely follows Timaeus’s account of the Sicilian legend, the commen- 
tator adds material apparently from some other source than Timaeus. In this 
added statement Daphnis is said, after his blinding, to have called Mercury 
to his aid; Mercury caught him up to heaven, and at the place where Daphnis 
disappeared caused a spring to gush forth, called ‘ Daphnis,’ at which the 
Sicilians offer sacrifice yearly.’ 

The very elusive traces of the nymph as a water-sprite in the Sicilian 
legend, combined with this novel form of the catastrophe in Ps.-Servius, in 
which a spring marks the place of Daphnis’s disappearance and is named after 
him, certainly constitute a very weak basis for an interpretation of éBa poov 
in the first idyll as meaning that Daphnis went to the stream in which his 
nymph, a water-sprite, resided, and disappeared forever in its waters. Before 
we hastily reject this possibility, a brief consideration of catastrophes that 
overtook other young men in Greek legends who are in many respects akin to 
Daphnis may add some strength to the argument. 

Welcker, in a very different connection (Kleine Schriften, I. 35-37); long 
since noted that Daphnis is only one of several young men whose tragic fates 
form the subjects of ‘ Klagelieder’ and who in time are represented to be 
themselves the first singers of the respective songs. These young heroes— 
Astacides, Linus, Ialemus, Hymenaeus, Manerus, Bormus—are by no means 
alike in origin, but a few of them, like Daphnis, are associated with nymphs. 
Of them Astacides is paired with Daphnis : 


"Agraxtonv tov Kpfra tov aimonXov Hptace vv 
pa 7) ia hl | 
5] yv 5 nr e x ’ , 
e& dpeos, kai viv lepos ’Aotaxidys. 
obxére Atxtalnow vo Spuaiv, obxéte Aagvey 
roupeves, "Aotaxidny 8 aigy devoopeba. 


(Callim. Efigr. XXII. Wilam.) 


Whatever mystery modern scholars may find in this epigram—whether 
Astacides be a Hellenistic poet in disguise or a hero of legend—the implica- 
tion seems to be not only that both are celebrated in song, but that both are 
nympholept and epot. In this case Daphnis appears in a réle which he has not 
assumed in the other evidence of the Sicilian legend, and in a rdle that is quite 


marmor, though referring primarily to the 
treacherous sea in which the naval hero met his 
fate, would also cover the death of the herdsman 
as described in this scholium on Theocritus, 
1+... adamatus a nympha est; qui etiam 
iure iureiurando adstrictus est ne cum alia con- 
cumberet. hic dum boues persequitur ad regiam 
peruenit et ob pulchritudinem appetitus, cum 
regis filia consuetudinem miscuit. hoc cum 
nympha rescisset luminibus eum orbauit. «ile in 
auxilium patvem Mercurium inuocauit : qui eum in 
caelum evipwit et in co loco fontem elicuit qui Daphnis 
uocatur, apud quem quotannis Sicult sacrificant. On 
the sources of the scholium, cf. Reitzenstein, 
Epig. und Skol. 200, Schwartz (op. cit. 292 and 


n. 1) does not attach any importance to the addi- 
tions to the Sicilian legend in this comment of 
Ps,-Servius. He regards the spring as a mere 
combination by some late writer of ‘das Melus- 
inenmotiv des Marchens’ and ‘der sentimen- 
talische Schluss des theokritischen @pjvos.’ He 
continues: ‘durch den ‘‘Cult’’ lasse sich nie- 
mand tauschen,’ It is true that no trace survives 
in modern Sicily of a cult of Daphnis (Ciaceri, 
Culti e Miti nella Storia dell’ antica Sicilia, 296). It 
should be noted that in the pastoral romance of 
a conventionalized Daphnis a spring called after 
his name recurs: éoxédrate per Tols dvPeow 4 THY, 
Adgpudos 5¢ Suws éxadetro mnyn (Longus, IV. 4. I). 
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in harmony with the divine honours attributed to him in the commentary of 
Servius; but the nymph to whom Astacides owes his dpzayy is not clearly a 
water-sprite. In the familiar stories of Borimus and Hylas, however, the same 
divine honours and a similar dpmayy are the issue of acquaintance with a 
water-sprite. The fate of Borimus or Bormus was celebrated in a threnody 
and an avdkdnous; . . . TodTov 5é Aéyouow vidy yevécOar avdpos émihavods Kal 
Wrovatou, TH O€ KaNALL Kal TH KATA THY aKwHVY Opa TOA Tov adAdov SveveyKedy * 
ov ébeotta Epyo.s idious Kal Bouvddpevov Tots Oepifover Sodvar mueiv, BadiCovra 
éf’ Kdwp adaricOivar. fnteiv odv abtoy Tos dd Tis Yopas pera TLVOS pELEw- 
Snpévov Opnvov Kal avakdjcews,’ & Kal viv ere wdvtes ypdpevor Svatedodow 
(Nymphis ap. Athen. 619 F). 
The stories of Hylas report not only divine honours, 
but the calling of various bodies of water near Cius after his name, and he is 
said to be worshipped at the spring into which he disappeared.” It is certainly 
clear that such an apotheosis as Ps.-Servius ascribes to Daphnis, the spring, 
and the worship at the spring are completely in accord with tales of nympho- 
lept heroes who have fallen under the malevolent influence of water-sprites. 
Of course it remains possible that the comment of Ps.-Servius is mere inven- 
tion, suggested by such stories as that of Hylas. This possibility does not 
prove very attractive so soon as we begin to consider the plot of the Sicilian 
legend of Daphnis in the forms which it assumes outside of Greece. 


Cf. Hesychius s. u. Boppov: Ophvov éml vupdo- 
AnrTov Mapiavdivov. 


III. 


Whatever doubts may be entertained with regard to é8a poov, there is 
no question that the Sicilian story, apart from the first idyll, is one of a vast 
number of tales current throughout Europe® at various times that illustrate 
the fate of a mortal who refuses to ally himself to an elf, may, mermaiden, fay. 
In The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (11. 371 sqq.) Prof. F. J. Child has 
interpreted the Clerk Colvill ballad by bringing together with his usual com- 


1 Kaibel rejects cat dvaxd7joews as a gloss. 

2 In general cf. Tirk, Breslauer Philolog. Ab- 
handl. VII. I quote only passages bearing on 
the details in question: “TAg dé Avovor Axpr viv 
mapa Thy Kphynv ol émcxwproe kal adrov é& évduaros 
els Tpis 6 lepeds pwvel Kal els rpls dpelBerat pos avTov 
4x (Nicander ap. Antonin. Lib. XXVI.).  ofrw 
pev KddducTos “LAas paxdpwv dpiOuetrar (Theoc. 
XIII. 72). ‘Postea cum esset cognitum quod 
perisset in fonte, ei statuta sunt sacra in quibus 
mos fuerat ut eius nomen clamaretur in monti- 
bus’ (Serv. ad Verg. Buc, VI. 43) .. . ‘ Prusia- 
dem urbem et adluit Hylas flumen et perspergit 
Hylas lacus, in quo resedisse credunt delicias 
Herculi, Hylam puerum, Nymphis rapinam ; in 
cuius memoriam usque adhuc sollemni cursi- 
tatione lacum populus circumit et Hylam uoce 
clamant’ (Solinus?42, 2)... ‘amnes Hylas et 
Cios’ (Pliny, N. H. V. 143). “LAas* xpjvar Kravoi 
(Hesychius s.u."YAas). According to a plausible 
emendation of Foerster (JHB. 135. 174) an epi- 


gram of Ausonius represents Hylas as changed 
into a spring. It is addressed ‘Nymphis quae 
Hylam merserunt,’ and runs (98 Peiper) : ‘ furitis 
procaces Naides | amore saeuo et irrito ; | ephe- 
bus iste fons (MSS. flos) erit.’ In the following 
passage of Valerius Flaccus (Argon. IV, 26), the 
MSS. read amnes for arces, and Langen is perhaps 
right in following the MSS. and referring to 
I. 692, but in either case the fontis honores are 
pertinent: ‘hoc nemus heu fatis mihi iam 
domus, improba quo me | nympha rapit saeuae 
monitu Iunonis; in arces | nunc Iouis accessus et 
iam mihi lumina caeli | conciliat iungitque toros 
et fontis honores.’ 

3 A brief abstract in Proc. Amer. Phil. Assoc. 
XXXIII. (1903), p. cv, announced the facts that 
I here elaborate and put in their proper setting. 
Here, as there, I am indebted to Prof. G, L.. 
Kittredge for calling my attention to the material 
collected by Prof, Child, 
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pleteness the various applications of this formula in modern tales. In spite of 
his adequate knowledge of classical literature, he has not included the Sicilian 
tale of Daphnis, but I have no doubt that he would grant the pertinence of 
the story in this connection. Many of the versions in Prof. Child’s collection 
suggest that the hero was already married when his acquaintance with the 
supernatural woman began; with such stories the analogy is not a close one. 
Of the other stories in which marriage with the mortal woman follows the 
association with the fay, I select two that closely parallel the essential features 
of the Sicilian legend—the intimacy with the nymph, the compact, the viola- 
tion of the compact, and the punishment. As Prof. Child’s work is not easily 
accessible to most of my readers, I summarize briefly these two German tales, 
or, rather, two versions of one tale. 

The hero of the first version! is ‘Peterman der Diemringer . . . von 
Stoufenberg . . . geborn’ (50-52). One Whitsunday he rides to church. 
Finding a beautiful woman sitting on a rock by the roadside, he falls in love 
with her. In the conversation that follows it appears that she has been 
expecting him; for she has always helped him since his boyhood, though she 
has never before presented herself to him. To his offer of love she responds 
that he must never marry; if he breaks his promise he shall die in three days.’ 
The vow is made; she promises to appear whenever he desires her; the 
knight rides on to church. Soon afterward his relatives and friends urge him 
to marry, but he refuses, and puts them off with various excuses. Later a new 
king is crowned. The knight, with a gay retinue, attends the coronation, and 
wins favour with all by his kindliness and generosity. Even the king summons 
him and invites him to marry a cousin, an orphan with a large dowry. The 
knight protests that he is not worthy of the honour. The bishops who are 
present inquire if he is already married. He tells them of his situation and 
the penalty of breaking his oath. They ask to see the woman, but he declares 
that she appears only to him. Whereupon the bishops pronounce it to be the 
devil’s own work, and threaten him with the loss of his soul. Finally he 
agrees to the marriage; the preparations are made; he interviews his mistress, 
but she simply reaffirms the fate in store for him in case he marries. At the 
marriage feast, accordingly, a foot whiter than ivory® appears through the 
ceiling ; the knight exclaims that his friends have caused his ruin and their 
own; he has a bed prepared and dies. 

Prof. Child remarks upon this story: ‘A superscription to the old poem 
denominates Staufenberg’s amphibious consort a mermaid, sea-fairy; but that 


1 For a fuller summary cf. Child /.c. Engel- 
hardt, Dey Ritter von Staufenberg 10-16 discusses 
the sources of the poem. It once existed in a 
MS. in the library of Strassburg, but was de- 
stroyed in the fire of 1870. Editions made prior 
to its destruction are the sources of the text. I 
refer to the text of E, Schroeder, Zwei altdeutsche 
Rittermaeren (Berlin, 1894). Schroeder (of. cit. 
p. li) dates the composition of the poem at about 
1300. 


2 * Aber nimst ein elich wip | so stirbet din vil 
stolzer lip | darnach am dritten tage’ (395-97). 

3 The Trilby foot may justify a quotation: 
‘Eins menschen fuoz ez sehen liez | blos in den 
sal unz an die knie. | uf erden so wart schoener 
nie | noch minnenclicher fuoz gesehen: | das 
muostent alle menschen jehen. | der fuoz tiber 
den sal erschein | wizer denne ie helfenbein’ 


(1032-38). 
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description is not to be strictly interpreted, no more than mer-fay, or fata 
morgana, is in some other romantic tales. There is nothing of the water-sprite 
in her, nor is she spoken of by any such name in the poem itself.’ But in a 
version of Staufenberg’s adventure, as told at the beginning of the last century 
in the vicinity of Baden, the woman is quite clearly a water-sprite. This story 
is printed in Sagen aus Baden und der Umgegend, an anonymous publication, 
Carlsruhe, 1834, pp. 107-132. 
hunt when he came upon a beautiful woman near a spring; the usual wooing 
and the compact follow.? 


Peter von Staufenberg was returning from the 


The friendship continues for a year; a son is born. 
The knight goes off to war and wins great renown; a duke honours him 
highly and offers him the Princess Adelgunde in marriage. The knight is 
flattered and, having already tired of his mistress, wishes to wed the princess. 
He confesses to the duke his connection with the water-sprite; the duke tells 
him he is in the devil’s power and the court-chaplain confirms his master’s 
view. The knight accordingly is betrothed to the princess, and in spite of 
ominous portents preparations are made for the wedding. At the wedding- 
feast the foot of a beautiful woman appears through the wall. The knight is 
frightened, but reassures himself. Later in the evening he walks in the garden 
with his bride ; she bends over a brook to pick a flower from the bank, and 
loses her myrtle wreath in the stream. The knight dashes into the brook, 
which hardly reaches to his knee; instead of the wreath, he grasps a cold 
hand and loses consciousness; his friends rush to his assistance, but he seems 
to be drawn down by an unseen power: ‘Er sank mit einem dumpfen Gest6hn 
in die Fluth, die schaumend iiber ihm zusammenschlug, und selbst sein 
Leichnam konnte nicht gefunden werden’ (p. 122). 

In the Clerk Colvill ballad, too, the woman is a water-sprite. On this 
ballad Prof. Child remarks (op. cit. II. 372): ‘Clerk Colvill is not, as his 
representative is or may be in other ballads, the guiltless and guileless victim 
of the love or envy of a water-sprite. His relations with the mermaid began 
before his marriage with the gay lady, and his death is the natural penalty of 
his desertion of the water-nymph; for no point is better established than the 
fatal consequences of such connections.’ ? 


Ly: 
The spring called ‘ Daphnis,’ therefore, seems to deserve more considera- 
tion than it has yet received. Such difference as there is between the normal 


1 «Da gewahrte er am Brunnen eine schnee- 
weise Frauengestalt in lichter, luftiger Klei- 
dung’ (p. 107). ‘Ich bin eine Undine oder eine 
Mimmelchen, oder eine Meerfey, wie uns die 
Menschen zu nennen belieben’ (p. 109). ‘ Wenn 
ich Eurer Liebe vertrauen soll, so muss ich Euer 
Leben als Pfand haben, Eine fremde Liebe 
wirde Euch den Tod bringen’ (p, 110). 

2 I have not found any precise parallel to the 
legend of Daphnis in L. Gonzenbach, Sicilianische 
Miéivchen aus dem Volksmund gesammelt. Welcker 


(Kl. Schrift. I. 192) quotes an Indian parallel 
from the Hitopadesha ‘von einem Jiingling, 
welcher eine Meernymphe erblickt, von ihr in 
Gunst genommen und nach der Weise der Gan- 
darven mit ihr vermalt wird. Keine andere auch 
nur im Bilde zu begehren macht sie ihm zum 
Gesetz. Doch einst da er ein reizendes Gemalde 
erblickt, enthalt er sich nicht den schénen Busen 
mit dem Finger zu beriihren und der Fuss im 
Gemilde stosst ihn weg und er sinkt in sein 
Nichts wieder zuriick.’ 
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form of the Sicilian legend and the form which I assume (with a water-sprite 
as heroine and disappearance into her waters as the issue) is no more than 
the difference between the poem and the Baden-version of Ritter von Staufen- 
berg’s adventures. The fons and the fontis honores, as the story of Hylas shows, 
are only variant versions of an issue according to which the hero disappears 
into the fons. The water-sprite essential to this theme is suggested by the 
‘Echenais’ of Timaeus’s plot.? 

Such stories of nympholept heroes contain expressions which more 
immediately explain 8a poov than the current view of commentators that it 
is a unique case of an abbreviated form of &@Ga foov ’Ayépovtos. The phrases 
of Apollonius’s account of Hylas are very concrete. Hylas sought the sacred 
waters of the spring (Séfnt0 xprvns fepov tdwp, Apoll. Rhod. I. 1208); he went 
to the spring «prjynv perexiaber, ibid. I. 1221); the nymph pulled him down into 
the midst of the whirling waters (uéon 8 evixdBBare Sivy, ibid. I. 1239, cf. 
xdvoe Siva in our passage, and the fate of the hero of the Baden version of 
the German tale as quoted above). Borimus went after water and disappeared 
(Baditovra é’ twp ddavicOjvar, Nymphis ap. Athen. 619 F). Such phrases 
lead to the ¢8a poov of Theocritus. 

To the vexed question of the interpretation of the first idyll my under- 
standing of é8a jdov cannot make any complete answer. The only contribution 
to that larger problem is that a water-sprite must be a participant in the 
action. To that extent probably a form of the Sicilian legend is still in the 
background of the Sicilian poet’s mind; but the intervention of Aphrodite 
makes it clear that we have some essential modification of the Sicilian legend. 
In any case the water-sprite and the ¢8a pdoov make the poem a very weak 
foundation for a theory of astral mythology; nor is &8a poov any longer a mere 
‘wortliche Ausdeutung des épwre txecOar’; on the contrary, it is fundamental 
in the folk-tale from which the poet draws his inspiration.” 


Henry W. PRESCOTT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


1 That a water-sprite is equally appropriate 
in Timaeus’s plot with the blinding as punish- 
ment is suggested by the story in Herod, II. 111, 
in which a king, angered at the overflow of the 
Nile, hurls his spear into the river and is punished 
by being blinded. 

2 The general notions that pervade this group 
of stories recur in tales that do not follow the 
essential features of the legend of Daphnis or 
of other nympholept heroes. So, for example, 
women who are ‘von Haus aus mit dem Wasser 
verwandt’ (Rohde, Der griech. Roman,? p. tor) 
are metamorphosed into springs. Byblis, in 
various versions, is changed into a spring, or 
her tears form a spring; the spring is called 


Byblis ; Dryope (Anton, Lib. XXXII.), daughter 
of a river-god and a Danaid, is carried off by 
Dryads; a tree grows up where she stood, and 
near the tree a spring gushes forth; she herself 
becomes a nymph. But more pertinent than 
such stories is the déarders yduos of Parthenius, 
frag. 22, Martini, and Nonnus, Dionys. XXVI, 357. 
[ADDENDUM.—Wilamowitz, in his Reden und | 
Vortrdge (dritte vermehrte Auflage, Berlin, 1913, 
pp. 298 sqq.), adopts the conventional interpre- 
tation in his translation ‘ zur Styx sank er dahin’ 
(p. 314). My colleague, Prof. Ernest Wilkins, 
suggests that modern survivals of the folk tale 
might be found in G. Pitré, Fiabe Siciliane.] 
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THE dream related by Ennius in the first book of his Annales, in which 
the ghost of Homer appeared to him, has been the subject of much discussion. 
There are various pieces of evidence about it from which inferences can be 
drawn; sometimes, I think, too much has been inferred, sometimes too little. 
My chief object in this paper is to consider what exactly was the view held 
or expounded by Ennius regarding the nature of the soul and the conditions 
under which a ghost appears. But I propose in the first place to review the 
evidence and to contemplate the dream as a poetic product, a thing which has 
its place in the history of poetry and its affinities with similar passages in 
other authors. 

A dream as a prelude to a poem goes back to the vision of Hesiod in 
the Theogony. It is not indeed quite clear that that vision 7s a dream (unless 
it is implied in évydyras, 1. 10). But it would naturally be thought of as such. 
A dream is the natural and usual medium for the appearance of a god ora 
ghost (Pl. Most. 493, mirum quin wgilants diceret, how could a dead man come 
and speak but in a dream?). And the reader of Hesiod could regard the 
vision of the Muses as a dream without in the least impairing its reality. 
The ancients distinguished clearly enough between a dream and what we see 
when awake (as in phrases like ot« dvap, add’ Uap); but the poetic tradition 
and no doubt also the popular and general belief was that the god or ghost 
seen in a dream was actually there. A dream was not readily thought of 
as a thing entirely ‘subjective,’ a mere hallucination or a creation of the 
perturbed brain. 

Several of the poets whom it is convenient to call ‘ Alexandrian’ manifest 
a strong interest in Hesiod, and among other things the Hesiodic vision of 
the Muses is reproduced. This was done by Callimachus, at the beginning 
of his Aivva, and for Callimachus’ dream we have the evidence of an Epigram 
in the Anthology (Anth. Pal. VII, 42) : 


1 For this reason I have never been able to 
see that much would be gained, or any real 
difference be made, if the late Dr, Verrall had 
been able to establish his very ingenious theory 
that the choreutae in the Heracles are asleep during 
the apparition of Iris and Lyssa. The indica- 
tions of their falling asleep which he found are 


not really conclusive, But even if the Theban 
elders do sleep on the steps of the palace, would 
the spectators or even the most enlightened of 
them-be at all likely to think of Iris and Lyssa, 
appearing on the @eodoyetor, as nothing at all but 
a dream of the choreutae or of the Coryphaeus? 
(Four Plays of Euripides, pp. 168-174). 
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7A péya Batrtiddao copod tepimvatov dvevap, 
Hp’ éredv Kepdwy ovo’ éhépavtos ns 
lal \ 4 ” ed | b is ,’ / yy 
Toia yap aupov epnvas, dr’ ov mapos avépes idpuev, 
ea ft > / > / 3 / 
appt Te ADavarous audi te nuLOéous, 
ede pv ex AsBins avaeipas eis ‘EXixava 
” > / / f 
Hryaryes év pécoass Ieepiserat hépwr ° 
¥ az ¢ >? fs > LV es / ¢ / 
at O€ of elpopéve apd’ wyvyiov npawy 


- 
Aitia Kal paxdpwv eipov apetBopevat. 


Callimachus, we may assume, is at Cyrene when he dreams this dream. It 
carries him ‘from Libya’ to Helicon, the traditional home of the Muses, 
where Hesiod had seen them. It is possible that Euphorion also introduced 
into one of his poems a Hesiodic dream. I know of no direct evidence 
for this; it is only an inference from the poetry of his Roman follower, 
Cornelius Gallus. 

Ennius comes next in the order of time, but, leaving out Ennius for the 
present, I pass on to Virgil’s Sixth Eclogue, in which the following lines form 
part of the description of the Song of Silenus (64-73): 


Tum canit, errantem Permessi ad flumina Gallum 
Aonas in montes ut duxerit una sororum, 

utque uiro Phoebi chorus adsurrexerit omnis ; 

ut Linus haec illi diuino carmine pastor 

floribus atque apio crines ornatus amaro 

dixerit: ‘hos tibi dant calamos, en accipe, Musae, 
Ascraeo quos ante seni, quibus ille solebat 
cantando rigidas deducere montibus ornos. 

his tibi Grynei nemoris dicatur origo, 

ne quis sit lucus, quo se plus iactet Apollo.’ 


Skutsch has made it at least fairly probable that the whole of the Song of 
Silenus is full of allusions to poems of Gallus. In regard to these lines at all 
events there can be little or no doubt. Euphorion, Servius explains ad loc., 
had sung of the origin of the Grynean grove and of the contest there between 
the rival seers, Calchas and Mopsus, which ended in the defeat and death of 
the former. This tale had been related by Hesiod or by a poet of Hesiod’s 
school, probably in the Medapodia (cf. Strabo XIV, p. 642). Euphorion 
perhaps began his poem with a dream, Gallus almost certainly did, and the 
vision must have been something like this: ‘ Methought I was wandering by 
the streams of Permessus’ (that is, on the lower slopes of Helicon or on the 
plain where the Permessus makes its way to the Copaic lake) ‘when one of 
the Muses ’—Gallus would no doubt give her name—‘led me up higher, to 
the river’s source in the spring of Aganippe; there I saw the whole choir of 
the Muses, and Linus gave me a pipe that had been Hesiod’s, bidding me sing 
of the Grynean grove.’ It is not likely that Gallus would describe the whole 
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company of the Muses as rising to greet him; that, we must suppose, is a 
touch that Virgil has added to the picture by way of compliment to his 
friend. 

We come next to Propertius, who begins one of his Elegies with a 


dream (III, 3): 


Visus eram molli recubans Heliconis in umbra, 
Bellerophontei qua fluit umor equi, 

reges, Alba, tuos et regum facta tuorum, 
tantum operis, neruis hiscere posse meis ; 

paruaque tam magnis admoram fontibus ora, 
unde pater sitiens Ennius ante bibit ; 

et cecinit 2? Curios fratres, etc. 


The poet is rebuked by Apollo for his ambition and directed to another region 
of Mount Helicon where the environment is more suitable for an erotic poet, 
the haunt of Venus’ doves and of the rustic Muses (sortitae rura Puellae, |. 33, 
Horace’s gaudentes rure Camenae). 

Any discussion of Ennius’ dream must deal with the passage where 
Lucretius alludes to it, and I now quote that in full (I, 112-126) : 


ignoratur enim quae sit natura animai, 

nata sit an contra nascentibus insinuetur, 

et simul intereat nobiscum morte dirempta 

au tenebras Orci uisat uastasque lacunas 

an pecudes alias diuinitus insinuet se, 

Ennius ut noster cecinit, qui primus amoeno 
detulit ex Helicone perenni fronde coronam, 
per gentes Italas hominum quae clara clueret. 
etsi praeterea tamen esse Acherusia templa 
Ennius aeternis exponit uersibus edens, 

quo neque permaneant animae neque corpora nostra, 
sed quaedam simulacra modis pallentia miris ; 


120 


1 It has usually been supposed that ‘ wander- 
ing by the streams of Permessus’ signified elegiac 
poetry, erotic elegi. Elegi are tenwes, exigui ; 
they would readily be thought of as humiles, 
belonging to a lower region than the epos. 
Propertius, II, x, 25, 26: 

nondum etiam Ascraeos norunt mea carmina 
fontes, 
sed modo Permessi flumine lauit Amor. 
Skutsch, when he wrote Aus Vergils Friuhzett, 
accepted this as clearly proved ; but later, in 
Gallus und Vergil, he came to doubt it, finding in 
Nicander the lines (Theriaca 12): 
el éredy mep 
’Ackpaios puxaro.o pehioonevTos ém’ bxPas 
“Hotodos xarédete wap’ tdacr Tlepynocoto, 


where Hesiod (the higher vein of the Epic) is 
associated with the Permessus, But this doubt 
seems to be carried too far. It may be admitted 
that the streams of Permessus had not come to 
be a recognized symbol for elegiac poetry in 
Nicander’s time. Perhaps Gallus may have had 
no very definite idea in his mind when he said, 
‘I was wandering on the banks of Permessus.’ 
But it is highly probable that Propertius knew | 
what Virgil meant by ‘errantem Permessi ad 
flumina,’ Gallus had written elegies, and Virgil 
(if not Gallus himself) took the ‘ banks of Per- 
messus’ to signify that. 

2 Mr, Butler in his commentary gives strong 
reasons for cecinit rather than cecini, and cecinit is 
accepted also by Prof. Phillimore. 
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unde sibi exortam semper florentis Homeri 
commemorat speciem lacrimas effundere salsas 
atque omnem rerum naturam expandere dictis. 


What was the scene of Ennius’ dream, and where did he see Homer? ‘On 
Mount Helicon’ is the usual answer. But, to begin with a simple question, 
What was Homer doing there? He has no connexion with Helicon, or with 
Parnassus either. His presence there might even be challenged as a trespass ; 
‘Go back to the banks of the Meles,’ Hesiod would say. ‘ Lucretius and 
Propertius both attest it, and the coincidence of their evidence is conclusive.’ 
But if neither of two pieces of evidence proves a thing, their coincidence 
proves nothing more: o+o0=o0. Propertius dreams that he is on Mount 
Helicon—that was what his forerunner Callimachus had done. He says that 
Ennius drank of the higher springs; but that is a metaphor or allegory, it is 
what every great epic poet does. Lucretius, again, might have written his 
complimentary phrase qui primus amoeno | detulit ex Heltcone, etc., even if he 
had never seen the first book of the Annales. The passage from the beginning 
of the seventh book would have justified it (if it required justification from 
Ennius’ writings) : 
scripsere alii rem 
uersibus quos olim Fauni uatesque canebant, 
cum neque Musarum scopulos 


(where vem means the First Punic War, and ali is aimed at Naevius). Here 
Ennius claims to have climbed the heights of Helicon; but, again, this is 
metaphor or allegory, a quite different thing from a dream. Further, if a poet 
is to see the Muses, he must go to their home; goddesses could not conde- 
scend to pay a visit to him. But a ghost can come from the ‘ Acherusia 
templa’ to any spot on earth with equal ease. Where then was Ennius 
when he saw Homer? Probably at home, perhaps in the house on the 
Aventine where Scipio Nasica found him ‘not at home’; just as Callimachus 
was at Cyrene when his dream transported him to Helicon. 

But we have not quite exhausted the evidence. There is the evidence of 
Persius and of the Scholiast on Persius, Prol. 1-3: 


Nec fonte labra prolui caballino 
nec in bicipiti somniasse Parnasso 
memini, ut repente sic poeta prodirem. 


Schol.: ‘Tangit autem Ennium, qui dicit se uidisse somniando in Parnasso 
Homerum sibi dicentem, quod eius anima in suo esset corpore.’ ‘ Tangit 
Ennium,’ very probably, but I suggest that, while the scholiast did know the 
nature of Ennius’ dream, he simply repeated ‘in Parnasso’ from his author 
Persius. And Persius, I think, had a different idea in his mind. Neither 
Callimachus nor Propertius dreamt his dream on Mount Helicon; he dreamt 
that he was on Mount Helicon (sommiauit se Helicone esse, not 1 Helicone 
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somniauit). No, Persius was thinking of the practice of sleeping in a temple 
(e.g. that of Asclepius) in the hope of some helpful visitation from the god to 
whom it belonged. Vahlen so far agrees with my view that he tries to elicit 
from another passage of Persius the locality of Ennius’ dream, Satire VI. 
init. (UU. 9-11): 

‘Lunai portum, est operae, cognoscite, ciues !’ 

cor iubet hoc Enni, postquam destertuit esse 

Maeonides, Quintus pauone ex Pythagoreo. 


‘Lunai portum,’ Vahlen thinks, came immediately after the narration of the 
dream in the first book of the Annales. Ennius was at Luna. But Lucian 
Miller advances strong reasons for disbelieving that and for thinking that what 
is implied is only that the praise of Luna occurred somewhere later in the 
poem. See his edition of Ennius, pp. 139-140. It is a further possibility that 
it occurred in a different poem, a satura perhaps, and that Persius was thinking 
of the Annales as dominated by the Pythagorean dream. 

The residuum with which we are left seems then to consist of two separate 
facts: (I) Ennius related a dream in which Homer appeared to him (wsus 
Homerus adesse poeta); (2) Ennius claimed to have climbed the Greek mount 
of song, unlike Naevius. 

How then did the first book of the Annales begin? We know that Ennius 
addressed the Muses : 


Musae, quae pedibus magnum pulsatis Olympum. 


‘Inspire me,’ he would go on; ‘ grant that I sing of the great deeds of Rome 
and her sons in epic verse: let me approach and quaff the waters of your 
holy wells’ (‘ Castaliis,’ say, ‘haurire ex fontibus undam’). ‘Nor am I an 
unworthy suppliant. For lately in sleep the shade of Homer appeared to 
me.’ (Here Vahlen would add ‘ with an aspect of extreme grief and despair,’ 
inferring this from the apparition of Hector in Aen. II.: 


ei mihi qualis erat, quantum mutatus ab illo 


(l. 274), where Servius says, ‘Ennii uersus.’ But it does not follow that 
Ennius wrote this verse, or a part of it or something like it, in narrating his 
own dream. It may have occurred in a quite different part of the Annales, 
possibly not in a dream at all.) ‘He shed salt tears’ (Lucr. I, 125. Aen. 
II, 271, ‘uisus adesse mihi largosque effundere fletus’—that may be a 
reminiscence of Ennius). ‘He, now an enlightened and disembodied spirit, 
commiserated the ignorance and the troubles of mankind ’—perhaps in words 
like those of Empedocles (Ka@appoi, |. 400) : 

@ OTOL, @ SetNov OvnTay yévos, @ SuadvorPor, 

tolwv && 7’ épidwv & Te crovaxar eyéverbe. 


Ennius probably knew the verses of Empedocles very well, as a poetic source 
for the migration of souls. ‘And then he unfolded to me the whole system 
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of the universe. He explained how souls pass from body to body. When a 
hen lays an egg, it does not lay a soul: the soul is sent by the gods and enters 
into the chicken : 


oua parire solet genus pinnis condecoratum, 
non animam. post inde uenit diuinitus pullis 
ipsa anima. 


His own soul, he said, had once inhabited the body of a peacock— 


memini me fiere pauom,} 


and now it had entered into me, Ennius, who was destined to be the Homer 
of Rome.’ Empedocles, we may remember, had once been a bird : 

Hon yap ToT’ eye yevounv Kovpos Te KOpN TE 

Oapvos 7’ olwvds Te Kal ety AN EdXorrOs ix us. 


(Ka@appoi, 380-1.) 


I come now to the question cuius causa haec tota disputatio suscepta est: 
What was Ennius’ conception of the nature of the soul, and of the nature of a 
ghost? The dzopia is this: if Homer’s soul had entered into Ennius, how 
could it also present itself to his vision as Homer ? 

The answer is contained in the passage of Lucretius; all we have to do is 
to take it seriously and read it carefully. It was not the soul of Homer that 
appeared to Ennius; it was a wraith, a spectre or eiOwdov of him, coming from 
the Acherusia templa; to which Acherusia templa it is expressly said that 
netther our souls nor bodies go. At death, the earthly elements of the body 
remain on earth: 

terraque corpus 
quae dedit ipsa capit neque dispendi facit hilum, 


and two things survive: the anima which goes into another living creature, and 
an eldwAov or phantom which goes to Hades or Orcus. It is a strange 
doctrine; but the sources of it, and the motives of it, can be recognized. The 
Homeric Hades supplied the notion of a realm of thin, intangible spectres, 
with no real life or mind in them: 

& morro, } pa tis €ott Kal eiv ’AiSao Sdporow 

puyn Kal eiSorov, arap ppéves ode &u mauray. (Il. xxiii, 103-4.) 


Tiresias alone is allowed any sense or intelligence : 
Tol d€ oxtal diccovaw. (Od. x, 495.) 


Some such belief had to be retained, in order to account for the reappearance 
of the dead in dreams. The alternative was to accept the sceptical and 
materialistic explanation of the Atomists and Epicurus, which was a part of 

1 The peacock, L. Miiller notes, was brought the most beautiful of birds and the emblem of the 
from the East to Samos in the sixth century— starry sky. So it was no unfitting incarnation 


Samos, the birthplace of Pythagoras and,accord- _ for a poet’s soul. 
ing to some, of Homer also. It was accounted 
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their atomistic theory of vision in general—namely, that persons and things 
throw off from them thin ‘ films,’ consisting of inconceivably minute and subtle 
atoms, and that such ‘films’ may float about for long and impinge upon the 
senses or the mind of survivors (Lucretius, Book IV.). How such a ‘ film,’ 
floating about mechanically, could usually select a relative or friend of the dead 
man was a difficulty for such a view, and I am not aware that Epicurus 
attempted to explain it.’ 

What instances can be found of phantoms or e/SwAa separated from the 
real self or soul? There was one conspicuous instance of such a thing in 
Homer. In Odyssey XI, 601 sqq., Odysseus sees Heracles among the dead, but 
it is only an e/dwdov of him: 


Tov 8 pér’ eicevonaa Binv “Hpaxrneinv 
elOmAov* avTos é pet’ aOavdroot Oeoior 
téprretat év Oarins Kat Exet Karrichupov" HBnv 
maida Avos peyaroro cal” Hpns xpucomedinov. 


Ancient criticism attributed the last of these lines, or the last three of them, to 
Onomacritus. It is difficult to believe that the three lines belong to the 
original texture of the poem, but whether they did or not, it seems clear that 
they are due to the variety of stories about Heracles. In some places and in 
some legends he was translated to Olympus and became a god. The writer of 
the lines was trying to explain how the #pas Oeds was both a fjpws and a Oeds. 
Another famous e/SmAov was invented before the time of Onomacritus; 
the phantom of Helen, which Hera sent to Troy. It can hardly be doubted 
that this goes back to Stesichorus. His recantation, od« éBas é vnvowv 
evoérpors, can hardly have been a mere denial; it would be necessary to 
explain why Greeks and Trojans persisted in the war. Much in Attic drama 
was derived from Stesichorus, and among other things probably the e’éwAov 
ipdv"Hpas of the Helena (u. 1136). In two other passages of the play it is 
mentioned, 683, and still more explicitly in 33-34: 
didwot 8’ ov« eu’, GAN’ opotwaaa’ éepol 
eldwArov éurrvovy ovpavod EvvOeic’ ao. 
This last passage leads directly to my next example, the apparition of 
Anchises to Aeneas in Aen. v. 722 sq.: 


uisa dehinc caelo facies delapsa parentis 
Anchisae subito tales effundere uoces. 


The phantom comes from heaven, it is an e/dwAov sent by the gods; it is not the 
anima of Anchises, for that is beneath the earth—the Virgilian Elysium is con- 
sistently placed under earth, whatever may have been the location of Elysium, 
whether near the orbit of the moon or higher, in Stoic or Platonist views from 

1 If he had known wireless telegraphy, he constantly drifting up, and a mind consisting of 


could perhaps have said that the selection was _ cognate or similarly arranged atoms apprehended 
done by the recipient ; innumerable ‘films’ were _ the ‘ films’ with which it had affinity. 
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which some features of his picture are derived. But the phantom sent from 
heaven speaks exactly as if it were the real anima, 731 sqq.: 


Ditis tamen ante 
infernas accede domos et Auerna per alta 
congressus pete, nate, meos. 


So in Ennius the wraith of Homer spoke exactly as if it were the real anima: 
‘memini me fiere pauom.’ But it was only the e/Swdov, the surviving spectre 
or film of a particular incarnation of that anima. 

In a later passage of the Aeneid (x. 636 sq.) Juno lures Turnus away from 
the field of battle by means of an e/Swdov of Aeneas. This is an apparition of 
the living, which speaks and moves exactly as if it were the real person, like 
the Helena of Stesichorus. Another example is an efSwdov of a goddess, the 
apparition of Proserpina to Ceres, Claudian, De Raptu Pros. III, 81: 


materno facies ingesta sopori. 


‘Facies’ is the word which Virgil used for the apparition of Anchises. Tenny- 
son, in his Demeter, has rightly interpreted it, in making what Ceres sees quite 
explicitly a mere ‘likeness’ or e/Swdov detached from Proserpina herself. 

These instances are few, and perhaps not very convincing. But it is 
antecedently unlikely that many instances could be found; instances, I mean, 
of the precise thing that I am looking for, an efSwAov or simulacrum distinct 
from the anima. It is the Pythagorean belief in the migration of souls that 
makes the supposition necessary. But usually, and in most of its forms, the 
Pythagorean theory contemplated the sojourn of a soul for some length of time 
in the realm of ghosts. It was not always and immediately sent to occupy a 
new body on earth. It might be detained for long to undergo a process of 
purification ‘donec longa dies . . . concretam exemit labem.’ And if the 
anima is in the world of ghosts, there is no need for duplication. The anima 
itself can come back, and present itself to the vision of the living, if it has 
an important message to deliver or claims redress for a grievous wrong : 


patet ollis ianua leti 
atque iterum remeare licet. (Val. Fl. Argon. iv. 386-7.) 


It is not beyond hope that Herculaneum or Egypt may yet restore to us 
Posidonius’ treatise wep! wavtixfs or some similar writing of his, when new 
light would be thrown upon questions like these. 

W. R. HARDIE. 


DE TVNICA LINTEA. 
(Ad Iuu. II 147-151.) 


TvNIcAM linteam pro lanea uulgo Romae saeculo tertio post Chr. n. 
gestatam esse iure optimo Friedlaenderus (S. R. III p. 68) contendit, sed idem 
Romanos fortasse iam antea eo uestimento usos esse addit, idque fretus loco 
Iuuenalis, quem supra indicaui. Mihi tamen uidentur uersus illi Aquinatis 
non posse afferri ad Friedlaenderi sententiam tuendam, quod ut demonstrem, 
eos infra describam et tractabo. Agit autem poeta de cliente paupere, qui 
propter cultum et uestitum uilem tritumque saepe diuitibus ludibrio est : 


quid quod materiam praebet causasque iocorum 
omnibus hic idem, si foeda et scissa lacerna, 

si toga sordidula est et rupta calceus alter 

pelle patet, uel si consuto uulnere crassum 
atque recens linum ostendit non una cicatrix ? 


Quaeritur, quid hoc loco sibi uelit illud crasswm atque recens linum. Mayor de 
his uerbis tacet, sed Friedlaenderus ea intellegit de filo linteo, quo tunica lintea 
resarta sit, non recte, ut opinor. Nam de clientis uestimentis, lacerna et toga, 
lam sermo erat in prioribus uersibus, sed u. 149 poeta ad calceos transit, qui 
aeque triti uel sordidi erant atque uestis, neque ueri simile est eum calceis 
commemoratis rursus ad aliam partem uestitus atque eam, quae sub toga uel 
lacerna latens ab irrisoribus cerni non poterat, reuertisse. Accedit quod etiam 
scholiasta hunc uersum (151) non ad uestem, sed ad calceos referendum esse 
arbitratur, quemadmodum docet eius interpretamentum: ‘a sutriballo sutus’ 
(sc. calceus). Eas ob causas uerbis crasswm atque recens linum non tenue aliquod 
filum significari existimo, quo tunica resarciri solebat, sed funem satis firmum,! 
quo sutor corium scissum consuere poterat. Ita si locum interpretamur, 
pulcherrima exsistit concinnitas in his uersibus, atque in altera parte tantum- 
modo agitur de calceamento miseri illius clientis, non de eius uestitu et calceis ; 
cui interpretationi etiam fauet particula wel in u. 150. Sed forsitan quis roget, 
num ueteres re uera soliti sint calceorum pellem ruptam lino resarcire. Auctore 
Isidoro (Ovig. XII 1, 26, Lindsay), quem sequitur Antonius Richius in lexico 
antiquitatum Romanarum s. u. swtor, pelles a sutoribus consuebantur saetis: 

1 Cf. Ouid. Fast. III 587: ‘dumque parant linum’; Isid, Ovig. XIX 27, I: ‘stuppa uero 


torto subducere carbasa lino’; Met. XIII 923:  camnnabi est siue Jini.’ 
‘nunc in mole sedens moderabar harundine 
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‘porcorum pilos saetas uocamus et saetas a sue dictas: a quibus sutores 
uocantur, quod ex saetis suant, id est consuant, pelles.’ Fallitur tamen bonus 
episcopus, si sutores pelles potuisse consuere credit saetis, sed fortasse ei ob 
oculos uersabatur usus quidam, qui etiam hodie ualet. Nempe sutores etiam 
nunc saeta utuntur, sed eam pice praefigunt ipsi filo, ut hoc per foramen, quod 
iam subula in pelle factum est, facilius traicere possint. Saeta igitur uice 
fungitur acus uel potius eius instrumenti, quod Angli ‘ tag’ vocant, nos ‘ malie,’ 
‘nestel.’ Verum ad corium consuendum uel boum nerui adhibebantur (Hes. 
op. et d. 544), unde uocabulum vevpoppddos, uel linum,! ut docet Galenus 
XIX 134: pagio: 7 Kevtyntnpie, 6 Svaxevtobvtes of Texvitar THY ToLOUTwY 
émitndeious Oras TH TOD NivoU Suepoer TapacKevatovor. 

Itaque non nobis licere puto ex uersibus 150-151 efficere iam aetate 
Tuuenalis tunicam linteam in usu fuisse, sed si quid uideo, iuxta clientem, 
cuius calcei rimas agunt, is h. 1. depictus est, cuius pedes tecti sunt calceis 
‘crasso atque recenti lino’ resartis. 


J. vAN WAGENINGEN. 
GRONINGAE SCRIBEBAM, 


1 Cf. H. Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie 296; II! p. 354. 
dey Gewerbe und Kinste bei Gy. und R. I? p. 280; 


ON THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION OF 459-4 B.C. 


IT appears to be a generally accepted opinion among modern historians 
that the expedition which the Athenians led up-Nile in 459 B.c. in support 
of the Egyptian insurrection against Persia was an exceptionally large one, 
numbering no less than 200 sail. Modern authors also seem to imply, though 
they may not say so explicitly, that the whole of this armada was involved in 
the catastrophe which overtook the rebels in 454 B.c.} 


The evidence for this traditional view is derived from the following 
texts: 

Thucydides I. 104: "Ivdpws 6€ ... dmwéotnocev Alyirrov Ta TrEeiw amo 
Baothéws ’Aptaképtov, cal . . . "A@nvaious érnydyeto. of dé (ETUXOV yap és 
Koémpov otpatevopevoe vavot Staxociots avtav te xai Tov Evppa- 
Xov) HOov drrodutovtes THY KUmpov. 

Diodorus XI. 71. 4: of 6& ’AOnvaios . . . ExrndicavrTo tTpLakoctats 
Tpinpece BonOety trois Aiyumtioss. 

Ibid. XI. 74.2: catatrAevcdvtoy bé tav ’AOnvaior és tiv AiyuTTtov 
meta Stakoclwv veav. 

Isocrates, De Pace § 86: eis Al’yumtov pév ye Staxdctat mreEv- 
TaAcTat TPLHpELS avTois Tois TANPOpacr StEepOadpynoar. 


If these passages could be supposed to create a consilience of evidence, 
their joint testimony would be conclusive. But probably the statements of 
Isocrates and Diodorus are nothing more than inaccurate repetitions of 
Thucydides. [Diodorus’ account of the Pentecontaétia is notoriously a mere 
réchauffé of Thucydides, supplemented by more or less unfortunate guesswork. 
Isocrates’ allusions to events of the fifth century never betray any trace of 
independent research. His method is simply to take over the established 
tradition and to manipulate it according to the exigencies of his case: in 
the previously quoted passage, where he is arguing against Athenian im- 
perialism, it would be his cue to exaggerate the extent of the disaster in 
Egypt.| It may be assumed, therefore, that in spite of the divergences 

1 Ed. Meyer alone goes so far as to mention Cavaignac’s recently published Histoive de l’An- 
expressly that the Greek fleet may have been  tiquité, vol. II. pp. 71, 72, where the total Greek 
reduced in numbers during the course of the force is estimated on the authority of Ctesias at 
campaign (Geschichte des Altertums, III. p. 606). 4o sail. But the point is not argued by Prof: 


[After the completion of the present article Cavaignac at any length.] 
the author has found his views confirmed in 
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between Thucydides and our other two informants no independent authority 
can be assigned to the latter: our appeal must be to Thucydides alone. 

What then does Thucydides tell us? Merely this, that the Greek 
armament was 200 strong at the time when it lay off Cyprus previous to the 
expedition up-Nile. He does not say that the entive Greek fleet proceeded from 
Cyprus to Egypt, or that the force dispatched to Egypt was maintained at its 
original strength after the first campaign in that country. 

So far therefore as Thucydides’ evidence goes, it need not be supposed 
that the Greeks ever kept a fleet of full 200 ships in Egypt. Some further 
considerations may show that the total of the Greek force was considerably 
smaller in numbers. 

In the first place we have an independent version of the Expedition by 
Ctesias,’ in which the contingent of the Athenians operating in Egypt is 
estimated at no more than 4o sail. In view of the normal preponderance of 
Athenian craft in the fleets of the Delian League, the total strength of the 
Expedition cannot on this reckoning have exceeded 60 ships or thereabouts. 

Now it is usual to dismiss Ctesias’ story as a tissue of fantastic falsehoods. 
Certain it is that his Ilepovcd are full of sad blunders, and that his account 
of the Egyptian Expedition is vitiated by the obviously exaggerated numbers 
which he assigns to the Persian forces then engaged. But extravagances 
like these should serve to bring into stronger relief the sobriety of Ctesias’ 
estimates of the Greek fleet. To take a similar case, the figures which 
Herodotus gives for the army of Xerxes are as absurd as any of Ctesias’ 
romancings, nevertheless his estimate of the Greek squadron at Artemisium 
or Salamis is usually accepted as approximately correct. 

Another way of discrediting Ctesias’ account is to suppose that his text 
is corrupt, and that the numeral M (40) is a mistake for } (200)? Unfor- 
tunately for this theory, the numeral of Ctesias’ text is represented by a word 
and not by a letter symbol. A confusion between teccapdxovta and d:axoaros 
is out of the question. 

In the absence of any cogent objection which can be brought against 
them Ctesias’ figures must be allowed to carry their due weight. 

From the same author we further learn that the Greek force at the time 
of its capitulation in 454 B.c. numbered 6,000 men? If this was the remnant 
of the complements of 200 triremes the slaughter among the Greeks previous 
to surrender must have been simply terrific. The crews of a fleet of 200 
-triremes would amount to 40,000 men. If only 6,000 of these survived at the 
end of the Expedition the casualties must have worked out at 85 per cent. 
But it is hardly possible to account for losses on so large a scale. In the 
first three years of the war the rebels had it all their own way, and during its 


1 Persica, bk. 14 § 63 (ed, Gilmore), 3 Ibid. § 65. Ctesias calls these 6,000 sur- 

2K. W. Kriiger, Philologisch-histovische Studien, vivors “E\nves, not “A@nvaio, Accordingly they 
I. p. 163, followed by Busolt, Griechische Ge- represent the total surviving remnant of the 
schichte, III. p, 306, n. 2. Expedition, 
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later stages there was only one battle in the open field. A residue of 6,000 
men is more in keeping with an initial total of 60 than of 200 triremes.! 

Another piece of evidence which points in the same direction is the 
famous ‘ Erechtheis inscription.’ This best of authorities informs us that 
the operations of the Greeks in 459 B.c. extended to Phoenicia no less than 
to Egypt and Cyprus. Now we can hardly suppose that the Greek fleet 
visited Phoenicia before putting in at Cyprus, for this island was obviously 
the proper base of operations for an attack upon the Phoenician coast. Still 
less is it probable that the invaders made their way from Cyprus to Egypt 
by skirting Phoenicia, for this course would have involved a détour along 
three sides of a rectangle against the seasonal winds and currents.® It follows 
that the Athenians on arriving at Cyprus divided their forces, one section being 
told off to operate on the Phoenician coast, another perhaps remaining on 
guard at Cyprus. It may furthermore be assumed that the squadron which 
was dispatched into Phoenician waters was of considerable strength, because 
the duty of providing against an attack by a fleet issuing from Tyre or Sidon 
was of very great importance. On this reckoning therefore the squadron 
which sailed to Egypt must have fallen far short of 200 sail. 

The importance of guarding against an attack by a Persian fleet issuing 
from a Levantine port is illustrated by the course of events in the fourth year 
of the Expedition. In 456 B.c. a new Persian armament recruited in Cilicia, 
Cyprus and Phoenicia (Diodorus XI. 75. 2), and numbering nominally 300 
sail (Ctesias, ad loc.), appeared in Egyptian waters, and although nothing 
explicit is recorded as to its activities, there can be little doubt that its 
presence at the scene of war was a decisive factor in the catastrophe of the 
Expedition. So long as the Greek fleet maintained its control over the main 
branches of the Nile, there could be no question of the Persian land forces 
cutting off its retreat or placing it under efficient blockade. If the Greeks 
eventually submitted to being penned up in the island of Prosopitis, this can 
only mean that in the meantime their fleet had lost its command over the two 
principal arteries of the Nile, between which Prosopitis is situated. Whether 
the Greek vessels were worsted in a set battle or were driven to land without 
offering resistance cannot be ascertained: in any case it is clear that the 
intervention of the new Persian fleet in 456 B.c. must have contributed in no 
small degree to the final discomfiture of the invaders. 

Lastly, it must be borne in mind that at the time of the Egyptian 
Expedition the Athenians were waging a highly critical war against their 
most powerful enemies in homeland Greece. In 459 B.c. they came to blows 


1 According to Thucydides (I. r1o), only a 2 1.G.1. 433; Hicks and Hill, No. 26. 
small proportion of the Greek force got safe 3 The summer winds blow from N. from 
home. This does not contradict the view put Cyprus to Egypt, and from S.W. along the coast 
forward above, for the Persians broke the of Syria. The current travels E. along the shore 
terms of the capitulation (Thucydides, ad loc.; of Africa, N. (as a rule) along the Syrian coast, 
Ctesias, §§ 67-8) and slaughtered off part of the and W. along the coast of Karamania.—Medtter- 
surviving 6,000. vanean Pilot, vol. Il., pp. 7-8, 12. 
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with Corinth; in 458 B.c. they were confronted with a coalition whose com- 
bined squadrons amounted to 150 or more triremes.* At this time the 
Athenian navy available for active service can hardly have numbered more 
than 300 galleys.? In view of this situation it is incredible that Pericles, who 
more than any Athenian statesman understood the need of maintaining at all 
costs the supremacy of Athens in the Aegean Sea, should have locked up 
nearly 200 Athenian vessels in a distant and speculative enterprise like the 
Egyptian Expedition and exposed his home fleet to the risk of being crushed 
by superior numbers.* 

It is also difficult to understand why the enemies of Athens did not fall 
upon her with renewed vigour if the disaster of 454 B.c. had involved a fleet 
of no less than 200 ships. The loss of a similar number of vessels on the 
Sicilian Expedition of 415-3 B.c. was the signal for a determined and success- 
ful onset upon the ‘tyrant city.’ If no such attack was delivered after the 
failure of the Egyptian Expedition, this can only mean that the venture was 
on a more modest scale. 

We may therefore conclude that the Egyptian Expedition was a less 
gigantic undertaking than has commonly been supposed, and that considerably 
less than 200 triremes were involved in the final disaster. 

M. O. B. CASPARI. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


1 In 443 B.c. the Corinthians levied 133 ships Andocides, De Pace, § 5, seems to convey that in 


on themselves and their colonists (Thuc. I. 46). 
There is no apparent reason why they should 
not have raised as many in 458 B.c. To this 
fleet must be added the navy of Aegina, which 
amounted to more than 30 triremes in 480 B.C, 
(Herodot. VIII. 46). 

2 In 431 B.c. Athens possessed 300 seaworthy 
galleys (Thuc. II. 13). A confused passage in 


the twenty or thirty years which followed the 
Persian invasion the Athenian navy was merely 
kept up to its previous strength of 200 sail. 

3 The Athenians committed a mistake of this 
kind in sending out the two expeditions to Sicily 
in 415-3 B.c. But Peisander and Charicles should 
not be compared for statesmanlike prudence with 
Pericles. 


SYNTAX AND ETYMOLOGY. 


(i.) utoy ; wescor. 


1. In the school study of syntax the results of etymology, however highly 
they may be valued in theory, are in effect neglected. I called attention to 
this, and specifically to the construction of credo with the dative, in an article 
in the Classical Quarterly, v. 193 (§§ 25 sqq.). 

2. Syntax, as well as lexicography, would be the gainer if people really set 
themselves to define wtor with reference to its derivation. I think the etymolo- 
gists can hardly be wrong in saying that O. Lat. oetor comes from the root of 
ei-ve, ‘to go.” The morphological problems remain difficult enough. However 
glibly we may speak of oe (i.e. 07) as the deflected or o-grade of e-, we do not 
know how to account for the use of the o-grade. Why has oetor the to/te 
present suffix? With our sixth sense, of divination, we may say that the 
present thus made is in this case frequentative (cf. Eng. use =‘ frequentitare ’) 
—as it is again in viso: video. What is the connection of the deflected 
vocalism with the ¢t-formant? By pure divination again we may say that we 
have in oetor a denominative to of-ro-s—without its Greek specialization of 
meaning—but why was a stem oito- inflected as a primitive verb, ud and not 
*utart ? 

3. Easier than these morphological questions, though in a way dependent 
upon them, is the problem of defining oetorv. This verb with the vowel colour 
of *otto-s and provided, like *ozto-s, with a ¢-determinant should mean something 
like ‘ viare, voyager.’ 

4. If this is its meaning, why is it a middle or reflexive? Why? Shall we 
ever know? But we can comfort our ignorance of why it is middle by recall- 
ing other middles like épyouar and éXevoouas and s’en aller, albeit with the 
unconsoling reflection that all are middles with a difference. But for Latin 
proficiscoy reveals one way in which the reflexive flexion may have arisen. 

5. But we have come out with a definition of oeti, viz. quasi ‘ viare,’ and 
the locution aliquo uti suggests to me our colloquial turn ‘to run with some-, 
body.’ This, in the prevailing rubrication of the lexica (nor has even Skutsch 
altered the rubrication of the first Stowasser lexicon), is the last usage classified 
for utor. In my opinion it ought to be the first, and yet not more first than’ 
scipione uti ‘to go with a stick,’ which happens to be the first example in the 
lexicon of Lewis and Short. Cf. Skr. dcevena yanti ‘ equo eunt.’ 
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6. When we etymologically define uti by ‘to run with’ we determine its 
primary syntax in the mere definition. Anything but an instrumental regimen 
becomes unthinkable, and it becomes necessary to apply our minds to the 
solution of the other cases where uti takes the accusative. For myself, I am 
satisfied with saying that wf with the accusative is due to imitation of some 
synonym like adhibere with the accusative, and that the innovation never 
gained a footing save in the gerundial constructions where it was so obviously 
a convenience. 

7. Along with utor I may devote a line, absolutely without consideration 
of its etymology, to one of the deponents habitually grouped with it, 
uescor. By merely insisting, as our school grammars rarely seem to do, on its 
deponent or reflexive value, i.e. ‘I feed myself with,’ we account for the instru- 
mental regimen. But that is to beg the question, for the regimen may be 
ablative and not instrumental and ‘to feed one’s self from’ also explains the 
Latin construction. Nothing but an absolutely precise definition of wescor can 
solve which of the two possible cases—or three, for the original locative is not 
impossible, any more than in English (cf. e.g. Arnold’s Basis Latina, p. 70, note 
to § 69)—is to be recognized. The isolation of indubitable cognates of wescor 
in the related languages might, however, settle the question which case is the 
real Latin regimen. 


(ii.) culautt. 


8. These remarks on utor may lead the way to an interpretation of the 
rare Latin word culauit, found in that form in two Latin passages only. One 
of these is Petronius 38. 2, eos <arietes>> culauit in gregem, of a general 
sense that none could miss, ‘he turned them in, bred them, let them in to his 
flock <of ewes>.’ Now lexica of languages must often give only the general 
sense, and the second Latin instance of cuJawit is too obscure to aid in fixing the 
definition of culauit here. Lacking comparable instances, and lacking for this 
word any native or glossic interpretations, we must turn to comparative 
etymology, the third and least certain source of definition, to find our cues. 

g. The Latin verb colo was pre-eminently in the Indo-European time a 
stock-breeder’s verb, and meant to breed or keep cattle. That was its transi- 
tive sense, and the cognates given by Walde may be consulted with advantage. 
Intransitively used, this verb described the wanderings of the cattle themselves, 
as predominantly in Sanskrit (see also méAw and its cognates). But in 
Sanskrit, in a ritual text, amyena carati is spoken of a woman ‘ quae uiro alieno 
utitur,’ that is to say, that cérati with the instrumental (=‘ runs with another ’) 
is a verb of sexual import. We can hardly doubt that this use of cdvati is to be 
identified with the usage of colt (aliquam) in Latin, also used of irregular com- 
panioning (cf. exx. ap. Thes. Ling. Lat. iii. 1676, 16 sq.), but with the difference 
that the Latin accusative regimen is secondary, based on amare or the like. 

10. The Sanskrit causative cardyati, in the law-book of Manu (8. 362), is 
also used to describe the act of a man who puts his wife to the white-slave’s 
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use. So, coming back to artetes culauit, I propose to define it by ‘he let the 
rams run to (with) the ewes.’ 

11. This prepares us to look at the parallel instance, viz. to read with the 
manuscripts and not the editors, the Plautine line (from the Sitellitergus) : 


mulieres uxor culauit— < : : > ego noui, scio axitiosa quam sit 


The wife let her women gad—:: I’m not surprised, I know how 
‘associatory’ she is. 


The precise sense in which culauit is here used may escape us, but it may have 
meant something like ‘ procured,’ as the following axttiosa, which we shall con- 
sider presently, may have implied something like ‘ procuress.’ 

12. Morphologically, culawit seems to me best explained by assuming that 
the root of colit was k’elay-, a set basis, to use Hirt’s Paninian terminology, cf. 
the #- vowel in Skr. dcavit (Aor.), carita-m ‘erratio.’ It is also convenient to 
explain the -a of -cola as derived from -d(y). As to origin, we go far enough 
back if we make culauit a rustic (or technical) Latin derivative of -cola ‘ drover.’ 
We may leave it an open question whether the # of culauit (a in the lexica is 
perfectly gratuitous) has intruded into the simplex from some lost compound, 
or is like the uw of rutiéndus: rota. If culauit is a denominative to cola the 
definition that results is ‘bred’ or ‘herded,’ and the latter makes a quite 
suitable rendering in the two known instances, already discussed. 


(111.) axztiosus. 

13. Syntax has played no part in the development of axttiosa, but it is 
perhaps easiest of explanation in a context where a fairly clear example of it 
has already called for interpretation. All our knowledge of its meaning is 
derived from the following texts : 

Paulus (Festus), pp. 2-3, de Ponor: axttiost factiosi dicebantur, cum plures una 
quid agerent facerentque. Avxit autem dixisse antiquos pro egerit, manifestum est ; 
unde axites* mulieres siue uire* dicebantur unaagentes. Axamenta dicebantur carmina 
Saliaria* . . . in uniuersos homines tcomposita. Nam in deos singulos uersus ficti a 
nominibus eorum appellabantur, ut Ianuli, Iunonii, Mineruii. 

Thesaurus Glossarum Emend. (Goetz), s.vv.: Axitionum conspirationum, factionum, 
A xittosae consolatrices. 

Varro, L.L. 7, 66: in Astraba <Plauti> : acsitiosae annonam caram e uili 
concinnant uiris, ideo in Sitellitergo idem ait: (see § 11). Claudius scribit axsttosas 
demonstrari consupplicatrices, ab agendo axitiosas, ut ab una faciendo factiosae, sic 
ab una agendo ac<st>tiosae dictae. 

14. From these examples and definitions the definition that arises to my 
mind for axitiosa is ‘ gadding,’ but gadding with its note of ‘companioning,’ 
drove-gadding, as it were. Leaving axamenta ‘ oriyo., carmina’ aside for the 
moment, for that seems to me likely to have come from axare ‘nominare’ as 
ornamentum from ornare, the remainder of these words seem to have come from 
acs-et- wherein acs- is from ag(e)s- ‘drove, agmen’ and -et-, whether from -##- or 
et (see Fay, Class. Quart. ili. 272), the well-known confix meaning ‘ going, iens.’ 
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15. For purposes of philological completeness it may be mentioned that 
in the gloss axitas amotekecpatixai, we may account for the definition as 
‘female astrologers’ by recalling that from Ovid’s time on axis=caelum, and 
axites is then a sort of ‘caelites.” Perhaps Scaliger’s correction to axites is 
wrong, for the word cited above from Festus is really transmitted as axtas, i.e. 
ax<.i>>tas, and if very ancient may be a noun in -a of the aduena-type, with a 
primitive nominative plural in -ds. The definitions ‘consolatrix’ and ‘ consup- 
plicatrix’ need not be felt as inconsistent, for women’s clubs and companies 
fulfil various social missions. But ‘ consolatrix’ is the definition of anxitiosire, 
to give the actual MS. reading, and the definition may attempt to solve or set 
up a connection with anxius. Note also the gloss anxicia ‘ meretrix,’ which can 
hardly fail to be connected in sense, however strange the form, with axitiosa in 
the Plautus line given above (§ 11). The definition of Claudius in Varro, viz. 
‘consupplicatrices,’ will refer to something like ‘gadding’ Bacchants, and 
includes the note of ax<ca>>menta, glossed by otixot eri Ovatdv ‘Hpaxréovs, 
i.e. uersus in sacris Herculis (see also § 14). Thus consupplicatrices seems the 
most apposite definition for axitiosae, pace Goetz, Archiv, 2. 339. At any rate 
it presents the original sense of ‘ drove-gadding,’ restricted to a shouting and 
praying religious band. Specific reference to the Bacchants at Rome is not to 
be demonstrated, but in the first Plautine example (§ 13) axttiosae connotes 
extravagance, and may refer to a bacchanal of extravagant character, cf. the 
cook’s allusion to such a bacchanal in Aul. 408. So also the words mulieres 
uxor culauwit may mean something as innocent as ‘ The wife has herded together 
women ’—to a Bacchanalian feast, to wit. With the Bacchants in mind, the 
gloss a[m|xitia ‘ meretrix’ is of easy explanation. 


(iv.) axitra quasi ‘ paint-stick.’ 


16. For completeness, it may be remarked that there is another word 
axitia (axicia) that occurs in the following Plautine context, and is certainly the 
name of a toilet accessory (Curc. 578) : 


at ita me uolsellae, pecten, speculum, calamistrum meum 
bene me amassint meaque axitia linteumque extersul. 


I interpret linteum extersut as a paint-rag, for wiping off surplus paint. The 
closely connected awxitia (cf. -que -que) was, I take it, nothing of the sczssors kind 
(named from the axis, or pivot, forsooth), but a sort of spatula or trowel for 
mixing or applying the rouge. It belongs with ascza ‘ trowel,’ and exhibits es 
in the same order as the English cognate axe, not reversed as in ascza. 

We explain ascia very simply from ak/ak- ‘sharp’ and scia: O.Ir. scian 
‘knife,’ cf. d&ivn, with a different reduction of the -ksk- group depending on the 
varying predominance of prius or posterius in the compound. In axtiza (i.e. 
ac-sicia) the posterius will belong with secat. Thus also we explain Goth. 
aquizi ‘axe’: O.Eng. dax (startform acusi, so Sievers, Gv. § 497). The full 
startform was a(k)-skw-es-7, with skw to secié in secti-ris (?<sekwosi-) ‘axe’: 
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aKv-pos ‘chippings.’ In Gothic the first s was lost by haplology with the s (z) 
of the stem, probably after the first consonant shifting was fulfilled. Note the 
~es stem in Lat. seces(s)pita. [For -spita: Skr. sphyd-s see Fay, A.].Ph. 34, 27 fn.] 


(v.) nubere. 


17. The unevenness of our lexica may be illustrated from the difference in 
the treatment of the lemmata credo and nubo in Lewis and Short. Think of the 
average pupil’s inability to draw any syntactical instruction from the statement 
under the first, viz. ‘ Sanscr. ¢rat, crad, trust, and dha; v. 2 do,’ whereas the 
entry under nubo ii. is ‘In partic., of a bride: alicui, to cover, veil herself 
for the bridegroom.’ This entry clarifies the dative regimen even for a young 
student, and some, at least, of the school grammars likewise teach the con- 
struction of nubere by translation and fail to do the same for credere. We 
could get rid, in my opinion, of a great deal of syntactical schematism by 
grounding pupils in the correct definition of words. Even a construction like 
causal cum loses half its difficulty if students are taught to render cum in all but 
the concessive (= insufficiently causal) relation by ‘as.’ 

18. While, as regards the definition of subere, I hold to the penultimate 
rather than the ultimate theory of its derivation, I find it difficult to decide 
whether its 0 is from dh (after %) or from 6h. The assumption of a root sni-dh- 
(with @ from eu, ou, or au), wherein dh is the same determinant that we have in 
the cognate v7-0-e ‘spins’ accounts for nii-bé-s ‘cloud’ as containing a root 
noun dhé-. The unextended root své- ‘ twist, plait, weave, spin ’ has derivatives 
that justify by-forms snéy- (in Skr. sndyati ‘uestire’) and snéw (snow-), cf. 
O. Norse sniidr ‘a twist’ (with u-diphthong): Scotch-English snood ‘ fillet of a 
maiden, removed at marriage’ (from sn6-dh-), Skr. ni-dha (f.), from *(s)n*/sdhé, 
‘netz aus schniiren, fanggarn.’ Cf. also Lat. nwt glossed by ‘ operuit, texit’ (see 
Fay, A.J.Ph. 25, 372 sqq.; and on vv@ds, 380). Of course the cognation nibés : 
Av. snaoda- ‘ cloud’ makes strongly for original dh. On the other hand, a dh- 
determinant characterizes the group to which 70 védos ‘cloud’ belongs and 
(s)ne-bh-es- (s- lost by incontiguous haplology) ‘cloud’ may also be of the 
progeny of sné- (cf. Cauer’s dvvépedos in € 45). Furthermore, ptc. nupta 
pf. nupsi look to bh not dh (cf. tussus, aussi); and the synonym root in udaive 
had bh. 

19. The recognition of bh rather than dh allows us to keep together in 
Latin nubés ‘ cloud, thin texture ’ (cf. the late gloss nouzcula for nubicula, ‘ rete ad 
capiendas aues’ and nebula linea = the ‘ bride’s veil,’ Petronius, 55 jin.) and nubere 
«to veil for,’ and not to separate these from obnubere in the old formula caput 
obnubito, cf. Paulus (Festus), 207 1 (de Ponor), obnubit ‘ caput operit; unde et 
nuptiae dictae a capitis opertione’; Placidus obnuberat ‘ co-operuerat, idcirco 
nuptiae ab obnubendo puellis capita dicuntur.’ 

20. Nor is the definition of nubere by ‘ to veil for’ inconsistent with recog- 
nizing it as a cognate of O. Bulg. smubiti ‘appetere, amare—to woo.’ In 
Slavic and Romance lands alike there was a custom of bringing before a wooer 
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several hooded and veiled women who must then be relieved of their veils 
(cf. § 18, on snood) by the wooer or his representative (so Hoffmann in Rh. Mus., 
56, 474). Thecustom was supposed by Usener (ibid. 30, 183 sq.) to be of great 
antiquity, but he seems not to have made the deduction that the Roman 
maiden’s flammeum was the beautiful outgrowth, continued into our own times, 
of this ancient mummery. Then the pronzibae may have developed out of the 
veiled women disveiled before the real bride was brought in. Of the bride, 
nubere will have meant ‘to veil, put on the veil.’ Is it really inconsistent to 
suppose that ‘ to veil,’ if spoken of the bridegroom, referred to what he did with 
the veil, that is ‘to remove the veil’? The denominative verbs of plain and 
visible definition tell us what is habitually done with (or to) the basal noun. In 
English heads= provides with a head, and ¢ops= provides with a top, but each 
has also a privative usage= deprives of a head (or top). To feather an arrow is 
quite another guess thing from feathering a bird. It seems to me possible, then, 
that Latin nubere (of the woman) may mean ‘to take (i.e. don) a veil,’ and 
O. Bulg. snubiti (of the man) ‘to take (i.e. doff) a veil.’ 

21. As to the difference between the pf. nupsit (ptc. nupta) and the pf. ob- 
nubit, no sound deduction of original difference between nubo and obnubo can be 
drawn. It were just as reasonable to argue a root difference between a first 
and second aorist of a Greek verb. Cf., with converse relation as between 
simplex and compound, emit and dempsit, legit and dilexit. 


EDWIN W. Fay. 
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American Journal of Philology. Vol. 34. No.1. 1913. 

W. Peterson, The Dialogue of Tacitus. E. W. Fay, Derivatives of the Root STHA 
in Composition, Second Part. J. A. J. Drewitt, the Genttives -ov and -o1o in Homer. K. F, 
Smith, Note on Satyrus, Life of Euripides, Oxyr. Pap. 9, 157-8. W. S. Fox, Two 
Tabellae Defixionum 7m the Royal Ontario Museum. A. P. Ball, Julius ov ** Julius,” a 
note on Verg. Aen. I. 286 sg. Reviews: Sihler’s Annals of Caesay (G. W. Botsford), 
Edmonds’ Greek Bucolic Poets (W. P. Mustard), Curcio’s Q. Ovazio Flacco Studtato in 
Italia dal Secolo XIII. al XVIII. (W. P. Mustard). Brief Mention: White’s Verse 
of Greek Comedy, Wilamowitz’s Reden und Vortrage, Griinewald’s Die Satzpaventhese bes 
den zehn Attischen Rednern, the projected International Greek Thesauvus and Ehrlich’s 
Untersuchungen tiber die Natur der Griechischen Betonung, the Editor. 


Athenaeum. (Pavia: edited by Professor Carlo Pascal.) 


Vol.I.) Part lL 1923. 

R. Sabbadini, Two Ambrosian codices of Cicero. ‘The origin of Codex Ambros. E. 14 
(which contains Efist. ad Att., ad Q, Frv., and ad Br., and is independent of the Medici 
codex 49. 18 and of a sister codex E. 15) is assigned to Milan rather than to Venice. 
Carlo Pascal, in Vameta medievali et umanistiche, quotes from Ambros. codex (M 69) 
13 hexameter lines which resemble the Carmen de Ponderibus, ascribed by Hiiltsch 
(Metrvol. script. II. p. 88) to a period not later than the sixth century. Noteworthy 
forms are: calcus for the ordinary calculus, cerates instead of the sing. cevatium. 
F. Calonghi, A Latin Inscription found at Mergheb in Tripoh. L. Castiglione, in Some 
inferior MSS. of Seneca’s de Ira, discusses the origin of these two codices at Rome and 
Milan. C. Marchesi, in a Grammatical note discusses the constructions fasciculos 
brachii cvassitudime and fasciculos brachw crassitudimis. Both occur in Pliny, though 
Columella prefers the genitive. 


Vol Tecbart Li 

Carlo Pascal, The Movetum. The Moretum is not mentioned in the ancient 
‘uitae’ of Virgil, but in the ninth to the eleventh centuries is expressly attributed to 
him. Suggests that the fragment noticed or quoted by Macrobius (iii. 18, 11-12) of 
the poet Sueius, as well as that attributed to Virgil, both go back to a Greek 
original, but probably not to Parthenius (Cod. Ambros. T 21). Sums up against 
the probability of the existing poem being Virgil’s. N. Terzaghi, in The Heros of 
Menander and a passage in Horace, discusses the title of Menander’s play Hevos, finds 
it confirmed by a fragment discovered in a Cairo papyrus, but disputes the relevance 
of evidence generally quoted from Horace (Avs poet. 114) or the schol. of 
Porphyrion on this line. G.d’Amico, The Roman cult of Fortuna in the oldest times. 
Quotes Varro (De Lingua Latina v. 74) to show that the Sabines had a similar cult, but 
with a different name. ‘Traces are found in Umbria and elsewhere further South. 
The oldest conception was akin to that of Tutela and Genius. Under Etruscan in- 
fluence first, and that of Magna Graecia later, the cult took more definite shape. By 
the end of the Punic Wars Fortuna appears as one of the chief divinities of Rome. 
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Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1913. 


March 8. W. Ridgeway, The Ovigin of Tvagedy (Nestle). The theory clears 
up many difficulties and deserves serious consideration. H. Weinstock. De Evotico 
Lysiaco (Raeder). A careful study of the language of L.’s speech in Plato’s Phaedrus. 
W. Zillinger, Cicero und dte altyomischen Dichter. Eine literarhistorische Untersuchung 
(Tolkiehn). U.v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Reden und Vortriige (Schroeder). Third 
edition, including six new pieces; the most important of these is ‘Geschichte der 
griechischen Religion, eine Skizze.’ S. E. Stout, The Governors of Moesia (Vulié). 
‘ An excellent book.’ 

March 15. G. Macdonald, The Roman Wail in Scotland (Anthes). Praised. 

March 22. E. J. Goodspeed, Index apologeticus (Nestle). A useful concordance 
to the works of Justin Martyr and others. J. K. Schénberger, Twlliana (Sternkopf). 
On the text and language of Sex. Rosc., Clu., Mur., Cael., Mil. Maintains that A. C. 
Clark overrates2. Vocabulavium iurisprudentiae Romanae, II. 1, III. 1, V. 1 (Brassloff). 
An interesting notice of the work by one of the contributors. E. Meyer, Der Papy- 
vusfund von Elephantine (Ebeling). Sums up results. F. Stolz and J. H. Schmalz, 
Latetnische Grammatik, fourth edition (Th. Stangl). A remarkable review by one who 
has special knowledge ; high praise especially of Schmalz’s work. 

March 29. H. Schweizer-Sidler, Tacitus, Germania (E. Wolff). Seventh edition 
revised by E. Schwyzer. E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism (Capelle). Has not made 
sufficient use of recent works on the subject. 

April 5. F. Zorell, Novi Testamenti Lexicon Graecum (Nestle). A little fuller 
than Preuschen. FF. Buecheler, Petvonii Satuvae, rec. F. B. (Tolkiehn). Fifth 
edition carefully revised by Heraeus. J. E. Harrison, Themis (Gruppe). Unfavourable. 

April 12. O. Schroeder, Uber den gegenwiirtigen Stand der griechischen Verswissen- 
schaft (Ebeling). This pamphlet (28 pp.) appeared in English in Class. Phil. 7, 137 sqq. 

April tg. R. Laqueur, Polybius (Kallenberg). Seeks to show that P. recast 
his work in five successive editions. A. R. Crittenden, The sentence structure of Virgil 
(Jahn). Based on Wundt. Deserves study. 

April 26. F. Richter, Lateinische Sacralinschviften(Samter). One of Lietzmann’s 
Kleine Texte; 254 Inscriptions, all but three belonging to the Imperial period. 
E. Thomas, Pétrone, l’envers de la société Romaine et études diverses (Heraeus). Third 
edition of this valuable book, carefully revised and considerably enlarged. F. Stolle, 
Das Lager und Heer dey Romery (Frohlich). On the number of men in the legion, the 
length of the day’s march, the development of the camp. The reviewer (who died 
in 1912) discusses several questions at length. 

May 3. F. M. Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy (Gruppe). Praises the 
book in some respects, but disagrees with many of its conclusions. 

May to. A. Lorcher, Das Frvemde und das Etgene in Ciceros Brichervn De finibus 
bonorum et malorum wud den Academica (Philippson). Ably written but misleading ; 
underrates Cic. and overrates his sources. Reviewer examines the book in detail. 
C. Klotzsch, Epivotische Geschichte bis zum Jahre 280 v. Chr. (Swoboda). A compre- 
hensive account. K. Schwarze, Beitrige zur Geschichte altvomischer Agvarprobleme (bts 
367 v. Chy) (Bardt). Valuable. C. Hude, Lysiae ovationes, rec. C. H. (Thalheim). 

May 24. W. M. Lindsay, Isidort etymologiarum hbri XX., rec. W. M. L. (Langen- 
horst). Rather unfavourable. A. E. Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth (Swoboda). 
Valuable. F.Cumont, Die ovientalischen Religionen im vomischen Heidentum (Wissowa). 
German translation of lectures delivered at the Collége de France and at Oxford in 
1905-06. High praise of C.’s work. H. Lamer, Gviechische Kultur 1m Bilde, Romische 
Kultur im Bilde (Blimner). Useful for teaching, contain many pictures which are 
not in Schreiber, Baumeister, etc. Price, M. 1.25 each. 

May 31. Fr, Ruehl, Xenophontis scripta minova. Fasc. II, ed. F. R. (Raeder). 
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Ruehl has revised Dindorf’s text, collating once again the most important MSS. 
O. Leuze, Zur Geschichte der vomischen Censuy (Soltau). A thorough examination of 
the question, at what intervals new Censors were appointed, etc. A good collection 
of the evidence. In the summary of Revue des études anctennes, XV, 1, 2, the follow- 
ing words are quoted from C. Jullian, in reference to Sihler’s C. Julius Caesar: 
‘M. Sihler cite un peu les Anglais, beaucoup les Allemands, jamais les Frangais. 
Il y ala un pur scandale.’ The reason of this, says the writer of the summary, is that 
French publishers send scarcely any copies of their books abroad for review. 

June 7. G. B. Grundy, Thucydides and the History of his Age (Lenschau). 
Sketches contents with approval. E. Preuschen, Die A fostelgeschichte erkl. von 
E. P. (Kohler). Forms part of Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. 
Specially good on the language. M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des 
Mittelalterys. Part I., from Justinian to the tenth century (Wilhelm). ‘A standard 
work. Forms part of Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch. E. A. Sonnenschein, Latin 
Grammay (Hermann). Generally favourable. 


Classical Philology. Vol. 8. No.2. 1913. 


C. D. Buck, The Interstate Use of the Greek Dialects, J. A. Scott, Pans and Hector 
in Tvadttion and in Homer. B. L. Ullman, Satuva and Sative. W. A. Oldfather, 
Homerica. W.D., Harry Langford Wilson, In Memoriam. Notes and discussions. J. W. 
White and P. Shorey, The Rendering of Greek Verse. W. S. Ferguson, The Delian 
Gymnastaychs. R. J. Bonner, The Minimum Vote in Ostvactsm. W. S. Fox, Note on 
Hovace Odes I. 27. 21-24. P. Shorey, avtictpodi) atv avriBéce. ; and Emendation of 
Julian Oratio V 179c. F. B. Tarbell, Eumenés or Euménos ? 


Classical Weekly (New York). 

March i. R. W. Livingstone, The Greek Genus (P. Shorey). ‘His object, on 
the whole admirably accomplished. . . . But the implication that the possession of 
a few comprehensive formulas summing up the Greek genius is the chief abiding 
value of the study of Greek is a wide-spread delusion of popular culture.’ 

March 15. W. Headlam, Agamemnon, ed. by A. C. Pearson (E. D. Perry). 
‘Mr. Pearson has performed his difficult task with judgment and skill.’ 

April 12. W. Siiss, Avistophanes und die Nachwelt (W. P. Mustard). ‘ Con- 
cerned mainly with German scholarship and literature.’ ‘It would have been easy 
to add many pages on the influence of A. in England.’ H. Stuart Jones, Companion 
to Roman History (J. F. Ferguson). ‘In general the book is an excellent reference- 
book for all the subjects it contains . . . several more subjects could be treated in 
a book of reasonable size.’ 

Aprilig. W. H. Fyfe, Tacitus, The Htstones, tr. by W. H. F. (F. G. Moore). 
‘The great merits of the translation as a whole deserve warm praise and mts ae 
lation.’ 

April 26. A. W. Spratt, Thucydides, 1V., ed. by A. W. S.(C. F. Smith). The 
explanatory notes admirable ; ‘ at once brief ood lucid.’ 

May 3. J. Sargeaunt, Terence, with an English Translation (G. Lodge). The 
price of this series is too high. The small bibliography ‘is so peculiar that it is 
worth describing in detail.’ ‘The translation ... gives a very good idea of the 
spirit of Terence. I do not mean by this that it is a translation; it is rather an 
imitation, but a good imitation. This being premised, we are prepared for a mass 
of inaccuracies, which would not be endurable in a strict translation.’ 

May to. G. W. Elderkin, Problems in Pevriclean Buildings (D. M. Robinsais: 
‘Suggestive and stimulating. It will have to be carefully considered by the 
specialists in Greek architecture.’ 

May 17. G, Dickins, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, Vol. 1. (J. R. Wheeler). 
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‘Anyone who will test this book by actual use in the Museum will find it most 
helpful.’ 

May 24. G. W. Botsford and L. S. Botsford, A Source Book of Ancient History 
(J. F. Ferguson). Intended as an auxiliary to Botsford’s ‘ History of the Ancient 
World.’ The material is translated. 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1913. 

March 8. R. Foerster, Libanit Opera, rec. R. F. VII. (P. Maas). Completes 
the great Teubner edition of the declamations passing under the name of Libanius. 
Fr. Baumgarten and others, Dze hellenistisch-rimische Kultuy (J. Ziehen). A joy to 
the adherents of classical education. 

March 15. H. Dittmar, Azschines von Sphettos (H. Krauss). Studies in the 
history of the Socratic schools, especially as to opposing views of Aspasia, Alcibiades 
and others. T. Stangl, Cicevonis Ovationum Scholiastae (E. Léfstedt). Quite excellent. 

March 22. E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism (E. Bonhdoffer). Generally trust- 
worthy. Fr. Stolle, Des Lager und Heey dey Romey (R. Grosse). Discusses points 
connected with the Gallic wars. Fritz Norden, Apuleius von Madaura und das 
yomische Privatrecht (O. Lenel). To be read with caution. 

March 29. M. van Blankenstein, Untersuchungen zu den langen Vocalen in dev é- 
Reihe (A. Thumb). Shows the wide extension of the long-vowel grade. A. Roemer, 
Avistarchs Athetesen in dev Homerknititk (C. Rothe). The first of the critical efforts of 
a life-time. 

April 5. A. Boucher, L’Anabase de Xenophon (E. von Hoffmeister). Makes 
Xenophon’s troops perform impossibilities. 

April 12. W. A. Baehrens, Bettrdge zur lateinischen Syntax (H. Lattmann). 
Nine essays, with the common purpose of maintaining the claims of manuscript 
readings against unjustifiable corrections. 

May 3. H. Gomperz, Sophistik und Rhetorik (K. Miinschner). Mistaken in 
supposing that the sophists were only concerned with rhetorical form. G. Jachmann, 
Studia prosodiaca ad veteves poetas scaenicos Latinos pertinentia (W. Hoffa). Explains by 
synizesis apparent instances of iambus-shortening in the penultimate rise. 

May 10. Max Wundt, Geschichte dev gviechischen Ethtk. 11. Dev Hellenismus. 
(A. Goedeckemeyer). Finds in the time of Augustus a conflict between an official 
Stoicism and Epicureanism in private life. J. Mussehl, De Lucvetiant libri primi 
condicione ac vetvactatione (H. Lackenbacher). Demonstrates Lachmann’s hypothesis 
that book i. was revised after the poem was completed. 

May 17. E. Drerup, Das fiinfte Buch dey Ilias (C. Rothe). Helps us to under- 
stand the text and the poet. 

May 24. H. Collitz und O. Hoffmann, Sammlung der griechischen Dtalekt- 
Inschviften. IV.,4,1. Nachtrage, etc. (P. Kretschmer). 

May 31. H. Collitz and O. Hoffmann, Sammlung dey gniechischen Dualekt- 
Inschviften. V. 4, 1, etc. (P. Kretschmer). {G. M. Dreves, Esm Jahrtausend 
lateinischer Hymnendichtung (J. Werner). Gives material for a wide survey of 
medieval religious verse. 


Hermes. Vol. 48. Part 2. 1913. 

G. Pasquali, Die schriftstellerische Form des Pausanias. Discusses the extent to 
which Pausanius is indebted to Heliodorus, Polemon, and other wepuyynrai for the 
literary form in which his work is cast. I. Hammer-Jensen, Pfolemaios und Heron, 
Hero must be later in date than Ptolemy since his work implies the existence of the 
theories and technique of Ptolemy. C. Blinkenberg, ‘Pédov xrioras, a discussion of 
the competing legends concerning the founders of Rhodes, R. Reitzenstein, Philolo- 
gische Kleinigheiten, (i.) Criticism of the Ciris, (ii.) Das deutsche Heldenhed bet Tacitus, 
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(iii.) Adipalis bei Cicero. M. Lehnerdt, Ein verschollenes Werk des dlteren Plinius, is 
inclined to believe in the tradition that Nicholas of Cusa saw in Germany a codex of 
Pliny, On the German Wars. U. Kahrstedt, Nachlese auf griechischen Schlachtfeldern, 
On the battles of Plataea and Sellasia. 

Miscellen: L. Schmidt, Das vegnum Vannianum in Plin. N. H. iv. 81. P. Maas, 
das Epigramm auf Marcus His éovtdv. L. Deubner, Ein griechischer Hochzettsspruch, 
wishes to read éxxdper kopixopdvynv, kopixop. being a reduplication like xeAvyeAovy, and 
meaning a ‘ maiden,’ while éxxdpe: is used as in Ar. Thesm. 760. H. Mutschmann, on 
Isocvat, xiii, 12. H. Jacobsohn, ’Atrdpios, Antinm. S. Tafel, Frvagmente eines Glossars 
aus dem 9 Jahrhundert. K. Praechter, on Cic. de Nat, Deorum 2. 33. 83. O. Kern, 
Titvpo. B. Keil, Pindarfragment. 


Journal of Philology. Vol. 32. No. 64, 1913. 

J. Cook Wilson, Difficulties in the Text of Aristotle. The same, Plato Timaeus 
37 c. The same, Catullus lxiii, 31. H. Jackson, Eudemian Ethics, © i. ii (H. xiii, xiv). 
I. Bywater, Palaeographica. E.G. Hardy, The Policy of the Rullan Proposal in 63 B.c. 
A. E, Housman, Cicevoniana. A. Platt, Aeschylea. The same, Notes on Anstotle. 
J. Cook Wilson, Aristotle, Met. 1048* 30 sqq. H. Jackson, Amstotle E. E. B viii. 1225* 
14. H. A. A viii. 533% 15. Anon., ‘ Verify your Quotations.’ 


Mnemosyne. 41. 2. 


J. C. Naber, Observuatiunculae de iuve Romano (cont.). A discussion of the forms 
used in the Ancient Law of the Roman, Greek, and Germanic peoples in disputes 
with regard to the ownership of property, especially the forms of the diaducacia at 
Athens, (to be continued). P. H. Damsté, Lectiones Valerianae. Emendations of Val. 
Max. I.-II. (to be continued). A. Kurfess, Vavia (cont.). Notes on Sall. im Circ. 
invect,, Fufi Caleni im Cic. ovat. H. Wagenvoort, H. f., De codtice Senecae Angelico 
(MS. lat. 1356). Besides the Ambrosianus inferior codices of Seneca repay study : 
evidence of codex Angelicus for De Prowd., De Breu. uitae., Ad Polyb. de consol. Colla- 
tion of this codex and the Ambrosianus for the De Consolatione. P. H. Damsté, 
Lucianea. More critical notes to Lucian. J. W. Beck, Ad Senecae Trvagoedias (cont.). 
Critical Notes on the Phaedra, in particular a discussion of a stanza-like arrangement 
of vv. 465-483. F.Groeneboom, A dunotatiunculae ad Hevodam. Suggestions on the text 
with some useful parallels. L. v. Wageningen, Ad Mamilium. J. J. Hartman, 
Ad Plutarcht Moralia annotationes criticae (cont.). Critical notes on pp. 267 to 341. 
Quaest. Rom., De fortuna Rom., De Alex. magni fortuna aut uirtute certainly by Plutarch. 
Quaest. Gy., Parallela certainly not. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, etc. XXXI. 3. 1913. 


W. Aly, Anytos, der Ankligey des Sokvates. A life and characterization of A., 
who is made the son of the Anthemion of ’A@. IIoA. 7 and identified with the Anytos 
of Lysias xxii. 8. C. Hosius, Plagiatoren und Plagiatbegriff im Altertum. A survey 
of ancient authors’ methods in borrowing from their predecessors, and their con- 
ception of originality, 4 propos of recent books by H. Peter and E. Stemplinger. 
P. Corssen, Das Geftingnis der Antigone. Antigone was confined neither in a natural 
cave nor in a tomb, but in an earth prison shut by a stone which could be removed 
from the outside. Evidence for such prisons is adduced (see especially Jad V. 385 
and Plutarch Phtlopoemen 19, and compare the prison of guilty Vestals), and their 
relations to beehive tombs and treasuries are discussed. 

XXXII. 4. 1913. 

L. Weniger, Dey Hochaltay des Zeus in Olympia : its position, dimensions, shape 
(with tentative sketches), ritual, and history. G. Friedrich, Q. Hovatius Flaccus. 
A study of H. as a ‘ poet’ who lacks ‘ poetry’ but has all that can supply its place. _ 
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F. Vogel, review of A. Roemer’s Arvistarchs Athetesen in dey Homerkytttk. O. Probst, 
Eine Episode aus Demosthenes Schilevjahven. On a story in a commentary upon Galen, 
that D., after expulsion from Plato’s lectures, heard them on the sly, 


AAAI. 5. 1913. 

R. Giinther, Richard Wagner und die Antike. J. Ferber, Dey Lustbegriff in Platons 
Gesetzen. Acstudy of jdov7 in the Laws, with comparative reference to other dialogues, 
especially the Philebus. J. van Wageningen, Tibulls sogenannte Trdumereren. The 
train of thought in Tibullus’ poems is apt to be disturbed by ‘flight of ideas’ 
(Ideenflucht): a single word diverts him into digressions from his main theme, e.g. in 
I. iii. 34 antigquo, in I. x. 15 Lares,in I. vii. 22 and 36 Nilus and uua. From this point 
of view van W. analyses several poems (especially II. xv.), and defends T. from the 
charge of loosely stringing together in a single poem the matter of divers Greek 
epigrams. F. Knoke, Die Topographie von Syvakus. Throughout Thucydides’ story 
of the siege 6 xJxAos means not a circular fort but ‘the wall of circumvallation,’ as it 
necessarily does in vii. 2. 5. In vi. 98. 2 ivarep is to be taken with ereixuoay Tov k, 
as well as with xaGe(épevor. W. Nestle, reviews of R. Hirzel’s Plutarch, H. Steiger’s 
Euripides, seine Dichtung und seine Personlichkeit, and L. Hahn’s Das Katsertum (Hefte 
4-6 of Das Erbe dey Alten, edited by O. Crusius and others). H. Peter, review of 
A. Michaelis and E. Petersen’s Otto Jahn in seinen Breefen. 


Philologus. LXXI. Heft 4. 1913. a 


W. Capelle, [eSépavos—perdpovos (continued). The use and meaning of perdpovos 
down to Theophrastus are dealt with. W. Aly, Uvsprung und Entwicklung der 
hvetischen Zeusreligion. The writer ‘rejects on principle’ the conclusions of Miss 
Jane Harrison (in Annual of the Brit. School, xv.. p. 308). F. H. Weissbach, Zu 
Hevodots pevsischey Steuerliste. Criticizes severely the solution put forward by C. F. 
Lehmann-Haupt in Klio XII. 240 sqq. 1912. L. Jeep, Priscianus, III. An 
investigation of sources in Priscianus, Diomedes, etc. H. Georgii, Zur Bestimmung 
dey Zeit des Servius. Argues from Macrobius, Saturn. I. i. 5, 6, ‘nec mihi fraudi sit, 
si uni aut alteri ex his quos coetus coegit matura aetas posterior saeculo Praetextati 
fuit,’ that Servius was born about 370, not 350-360, as commonly stated. In ‘uni 
aut alteri’ Macr. refers to Servius and Avienus. C. E. Gleye, Die Moskauey Samm- 
lung mittelgriechischen Sprichworter. Criticisms on the text and additions to the com- 
mentary of Krumbacher’s edition of this collection (published 1900). O. Immisch, 
De Eubio. In Ovid Trist. Il. 415 explains ‘descripsit’ as éxppacrtixds eAefe, and 
‘corrumpi semina matrum’ by Soranus, p. 343 (ed. Rose). W. Nestle, Zu Od. ¢ 185. 
Proposes xdAAwpov avrois for 7’ éxAvov atroé. B. Warnecke, Ad Naevium et Bacchy- 
lidem. Compares ‘év yirdve potvw’ in B.’s *Epwrikad with ‘cum pallio uno’ in N. 
H. Stich. O. Crusius, Extra oleas latus. Explains the entry in a school report— 
diligentia—extra oleas nonnihil latus ’"—(made at Zweibriicken in 1764), by reference 
to Ar. Frogs 994/5. Crusius points out that the phrase occurs in Erasmus’ Adagia. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 36. Nos. 3 and 4. 1912. 


P. Lejay, Ovigins of a Preposition absque. The que is a conjunction. absque ted 
esset (Plaut. Men. 1021) and the like are properly explanatory parentheses, que being 
explicative as in old Latin. By Fronto’s time this had been forgotten and absque was 
used in the sense of sine. The same, Note on quod conditional. Jordan’s view that 
quod in e.g. ‘quod tu speres’ Ter. Andy. 395 has the sense of si is defended against 
C. E. Bennett’s idea that it means ‘although.’ L. Méridier, €ov0és. The word need 
never refer to colour: in every case its reference may be either to sounds or move- 
ments. L. Havet, Horace od. 1. 27. 19 1. ‘quanta Jaboras scis Charybdi.’ The same, 
Lucan 6. 337-8. ‘rapidi Leonis solstitiale caput ’ refers to the rising of the Dogstar and 
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means ‘the beginning of the Lion’s consuming period which is near the solstice.” In 
Hor, od. 3. 29 the ‘stella uesani Leonis’ is a Leonis, not the constellation. M. Brillant, 
a Tomi inscrviption. History and text, with comments, of a Greek inscription now in 
the courtyard of an hotel in the Rue du Hambourg at Paris (ap. Cagnat no. 604). 
H. Lebégue, Seneca epist. ad Lucilium. On three passages (ep. xii. 5, liii. 6, Ix. 2) 
where b(=cod. Par. 8539) gives the truth. L. Delaruelle, Observations on Cicero. 
On the text of Ac. 1 17; I] 11; 69; 81. Nat. D. II 49 (124); I] gop Gane 
same, Vivg, Aen, VIII tot. |. ‘vipaeque propinquant.’ 


Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. 68. 2. 

F. Ruthl, Randglossen zu den Hellenika von Oxyrhynchos, A discussion of historical 
points, making to show the superiority of the Papyrus over Xenophon. T. Lenschau, 
Der Staatsstreich dey Vievhundert. An examination of the evidence on the lines of a 
reconciliation of Aristotle and Thucydides. The decrees of Ath. Pol. 30, 31, belong 
to the months after the fall of the Four Hundred and are wrongly placed in the un- 
finished text. K. Witte, Wort- und Versyhythmus bei Homer. Mainly to show the 
principles on which words of trochaic form are used as trochees and in certain 
positions in the verse. E, Petersen, Lenden oder Anthestevien. Primarily to connect a 
group of 5th century Attic vases with the Anthesteria rather than with the Lenaea, as 
does Frickenhaus. Also discussion of forms of Dionysus-cult. R. Reitzenstein, Horaz, 
Od. i. 32. Aesthetic interpretation ; establishes poscimuy in v. 1. G. Friedrich, Drez 
Epigramme des Martial. Notes' on iv. 8, the Emperor’s day, vi. 3, esp. date of book, 
vii. 87, on text, esp. proper names. K. Barwick, Umfang dev Liiche in Tacitus 
Dialogus de oratoribus: The codices show that the lacuna is one-twelfth of the whole 
book. A. Klotz, Uber die Bedeutung des Namens Hellespont bei den Geogvaphen. ‘The 
idea that the name was extended to a part of the Aegean is the baseless fancy of a 
late grammarian. P. Corssen, Dey Mythos von der Geburt des Dionysus. On Euripides’ 
rationalizing in the Bacchae. The ‘piece of aether’ (v. 292) is cosmology: a con- 
nection with Protagoras. Miszellen. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. Vol. 41. No.2. 1913. 

D. Bassi, The Cabinet of Herculaneum Papyvi in the National Museum of Naples. A 
ull account of the steps taken to preserve and make accessible this collection. 
M. L. de Gubernatis, Roman Music and Poetry from its inception to Augustus. Latin 
music was completely dominated by Hellenistic Greek music. After the conquest 
of Egypt orchestral music grew steadily in popularity. The lyrical compo- 
sitions of Catullus and Horace were sung to a musical accompaniment. A. G. 
Amatucci, On a passage in Donatus Life of Terence. For ‘ Vallegius in actione ait’ 
read ‘ Valgius’ (so P. Daniel Aurelianus) ‘in cantione ait.’ E. Bignone, The fortunes 
of Lucretius and Epicuveanism in the Middle Ages. The evidence adduced by Manitius 
(with the exception of perhaps one passage) and Philippe in the Revue de Vhistowe des 
veligions (1895-6) is insufficient to prove a direct knowledge of Lucretius in the Middle 
Ages, as all the quotations may have come from the grammarians. Dante may have 
obtained Pavadiso XIV 114 sqq. from Lactantius De iva De 10. 3. J. E. Harry, 
Emendation of Eur. H. F. 495. Proposes aAus yap éeA@dv (or -év) te xevov. L. Dal- 
masso, Word-Formation in Palladius. Includes lists of Substantives in (a) -culum, 
-crum, (b) -do, -tudo, (c) -men, -mentum, (d) -tas, (e) -tor, -sov (-tovium, -sorium), (f) -tio, 
-sio, (g) -tuva, -suva, (h) other formations, (i) diminutives. F. Stabile, de Codice Cavensi 
inedito ‘ Vitae Alexandvi Magni’ Leonis avchipresbyteri : accedunt animadversiones criticae in 
editionem Landgvaf. P.L. Ciceri, A corrupt passage in the Octavius. In Minuc. Oct. 
23. 6 suggests the insertion of Pyvacmon (vulg. Vulcanus) between «lic and Iomts, 
D. Bassi, Scheme for a treatise of Greek Papyrology for litevary texts apropos of a vecent 
publication. Sketch of the methods and contents of such a manual with reference to 
Mitteis' and Wilcken’s Grundztige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde (1912). 
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Wiener Studien. XXXIII. 2. 

Josef Dorfler, Die Orphik in Platons Gorgias. Traces of Orphic teaching in G. 
discussed under the headings ‘ Dualism,’ ‘ Ethics,’ and ‘ Eschatology.’ The Gorgias 
is the earliest dialogue which shows an intimate knowledge of Orphic doctrine, and 
was composed after P.’s journey in Magna Graecia and Sicily. Hans Lackenbacher, 
Die Behandlung des WAOOC in der Schrift WEPI YVOYC. The treatment of ‘ pathos’ 
began in the lacuna in c. 1X. L. Radermacher, Lukians IAOION H EYXAI. The 
work, written about 160, is aimed at the literary pretensions of Arrian. Alois Rzach, 
Neue kritische Vevsuche zu den sibyllinischen Ovakeln. Gustavus Przychocki, De Grego 
Nazianzeni epistularum codicibus Laurentiants. Examination of contents of MSS. 
O. Schissel v. Fleschenberg, Die kunstlerische Absicht in Petrons Saturae. ‘ Encolps 
religisse Anwandlungen [werden sich] als charakterisierende Ziige in dem realis- 
tischen Portrate des zwischen schlecht assimilierten Rationalismus u. krassem Aber- 
glauben haltlos schwankenden . . . Durchschnittsmenschen der friiheren Kaiserzeit 
darstellen.’ Rich. Mollweide, Die Entstehung dey Cicevo-Exzerpte des Hadoard u. thre 
Bedeutung fiiy die Textkvitik. Inthe early Middle Ages there were two Corpus Collec- 
tions of Cicero, that of Leiden and that of Hadoard. Robert Novak, Kvitische Nachlese 
zu Ammianus Marcellinus. KR. Kauer, zu Donat II. 


Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 19:3. 

Mar. 17. C. Rothe, Dey augenblickliche Stand dey homerischen Frage ( F. Stiirmer), 
E. Feyerabend, De verbis Plautims personavum motum tm scaena exprimentibus (P, 
Wessner). ‘A collection showing diligence and care.’ Teventi Hauton Timoru- 
menos, ed. by F. G. Ballentine (P. Wessner). ‘Good.’ E. Norden, Aus Cuiceros 
Werkstatt (Nohl). ‘An acute and thorough investigation.’ 

Mar. 24. C. Wengatz, De Plauti senaviorum iambicorum compositione artifictosiove 
(P. Wessner). F. Haverfield, The Romanization of Roman Britain (A. Schulten). 
Has collected all the most important results in this excellent little book.’ 

Mar. 31. Fraenkel, Geschichte der griechischen Nomina agentis auf—tip,—twp,— 
zys (-t-). I. (Helbing). ‘An admirable work. Th. Gomperz, Griechische Denker. 
Il. 3. Aufl. (W. Nestle). E. Fraenkel, De media et nova comoedia quaestiones selectae 
(E. Wiist). ‘ Full and interesting” E.G. Hardy, Roman Laws and Charters, transl. 
with introd. and notes by E. G. H. (Grupe). ‘ Meritorious.’ 

Apr. 7. J. E. Harry, Studies in Sophocles (F. Adami). ‘The conjectures will 
not find much approval.’ O. Lautensach, Die Aoriste bet den attischen Tvagtkern wnd 
Komikern (Helbing). ‘A model performance.’ 

Apr. 14. J. L. Strachan-Davidson, Problems of the Roman Criminal Law (Grupe). 
‘Would repay a German translation.’ A. Stahl, Dev lateimische Akhusativ mit dem 
Infinitiv, genetisch dargestellt (Draheim). ‘Does not go much farther than Kuhner 
and Schmalz.’ 

Apr. 21. H. Spiess, Menschenart und Heldentum in Homers Ihas (Leuchtenberger). 
‘To be recommended for school libraries.’ C. Fensterbusch, Die Biihne des Aristo- 
phanes (P. Graeber). ‘Against the Dérpfeld-Reisch theory.’ R. B. Steele, Case 
usage in Livy. Il. The accusative (H. Blase). R. G. Kent, Note on ‘malis ridentem 
alienis,’ Hor. Sat. II, 3, 72 (Nohl). 

Apr. 28. E. Belzner, Homerische Probleme, 11. Die Komposition dey Odyssee (F. 
Stiirmer). Ch. Favre, Specimen thesauri verborum, quae in titulis Iomicis leguntur, cum 
Hevodoteo sermone compavati (H. Kallenberg). G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der 
Romer. 2 Aufl. (H. Steuding.) R. Pichon, Les Sources de Lucaim (R. Helm). 
‘Concludes that Lucan possesses far more historical value than is usually allowed.’ 

May 5. G. Maspero, Essais suv Vart Egyptien (A. Wiedemann). ‘ Interesting 
not only to archaeologists but to all friends of antiquity.’ B. J. Ullmann, Horace and 
Tibullus (G. Friedrich). B, Stech, Senatoves Romani qui fuerint inde a Vespasiano usque 
ad Tvatant exituwm (Kohler). 
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May 12. E. Drerup, Das fiinfte Buch dey Ilias. Grundlagen einer homevischen 
Poetth (F. Stiirmer). ‘A model of thorough poetical comprehension.’ H. Diels, 
Die Fragmente der Vorsokvatiker. 3 Aufl. I. Il. (W. Nestle). J. Middendorf, Elegiae 
in Maecenatem commentario gvammatico instructae adiuncta quaestione chronologica (J. H. 
Schmalz). ‘ The standpoint to be approved, but much remains obscure.’ 

May 1g. H. Steiger, Euripides (K. Busche). ‘A rich fountain of learning about 
Euripides.” W. W. Jaeger, Studien zuy Entstehungsgeschichte dev Metaphysik des 
Avistoteles (A. Kraemer). ‘A clear and lively-written book.’ H. Holstein, De 
monobiblt Propertt sermone et de tempove quo scvipta sit (A. Kraemer). ‘ A useful collection 
of material.’ Reform in Grammatical Nomenclature. University Bulletin, N.S. XIII. 6. 
Humanistic Papers, Sec. Ser. II. (H. Blase). ‘Can be warmly recommended.’ 


LANGUAGE. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXXI. Band, 4 Heft. 1913. 

Of the eleven items included in this continuation of the Delbriick Festschrift, 
nine are devoted to Teutonic and Letto-Slavonic. The late F. Solmsen writes on 
the following Greek words: és ot, (diredov, (aKopos, Kpods, dprxew, Tats, marTopdpos, 
oparpwryp, TaXavrov. Then follows a list of Delbriick’s philological works, including 
magazine articles and reviews 1862-1912. This is continued and completed in the 
next Heft, xxxi, 5. 

Anzeiger. Reviews of J. H. Moulton’s Emlestung in die Sprache des Neuen Testa- 
ments, a translation of the third edition of his Prolegomena ; very favourable; the 
German translation is said by Radermacher to be really a fourth edition, as it contains 
so much new material incorporated by the author. There is also a review by 
Meltzer of Miss Nye’s Sentence connection, tllustvated chiefly from Livy, which is described 
as showing ‘ great care, good arrangement, and sound judgment.’ 

The obituary notices include two names of the greatest importance to all 
students of classical philology, R. Meister, the author of standard works on the Greek 
Dialects, and Ferdinand de Saussure, who laid the foundation of the Ablaut theory 
in his Mémoire sur le systeme primittf des voyelles dans les langues indo-euvopéennes, 1879. 


Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung. XLV. 3. 1913. 

W. Schulze, Attic katportov. Plato’s reference, Kvatylos 414 c, is to the Attic 
form, not to karortpov. Ernst Fraenkel, Bettrdge zuv Geschichte dey Adjektiva auf 
-rixos. F. Bechtel, Paverga: Homeric dyxuorivos, adevxys, dudoyuvijets, audtAixn vv0é, 
axis als Femininum, vuxtaddoy ; Lit. gimti, Got. *%man. Karl Fr. W. Schmidt, 
Homerisch €0wv. The word is connected with Gr. Opis, Skt. vadhni-, avadhit, 
cf. O. Baktr. vaddy-, Gr. 60. Hence correct Hesych. ¢Oeev’ erpeyev. tobe: (leg. 
€0a* oO). W. Schulze, Latin mundus, etc. mundus < mu-dnos: Sl. myti, Skt. 
mutvam. Gy. d<Aros: for the connection with Lat. dolave cf. Hieron. Epp. 8, 1. 
L. Sadée, Zur Evkidvung der attischen Schiffsnamen. The arrangement of the names 
of ships in the lists CIA. II. 789-812. W. Schulze, Dor. Fraps. The simplification 
of oo also in Cretan Ficdunv. Ernst Sittig, Kaproxparns. Discussion of the form 
as bearing on the rough breathing of ‘Aproxpdrns and the transcription of Phoenician 
cutturals. G. N. Hatzidakis, Dey Ausfall der Vokale 1m pontischen Dralekt. R. Traut- 
mann, Ahd. Manzon: Gr. pdos, Lat. mamma. W. Schulze, xaxoppioin. Id., Dev 
Fuchs. The names ddAwdds, Osl. lebedz, Gr. aAdos: Lat. uolpes, etc. 
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HESIODEA. 
I 


(Catalogue, Fragments 7b and 245). 

Two papyrus fragments (Berlin Pap. 7497 and Oxyrh. Pap. 421) treat of the 
ancestry and story of Bellerophon. The first has the beginnings of fifteen 
lines, and the other the endings of nineteen: both are assigned to the second 
century A.D. 

The Berlin piece has been generally accepted as a scrap from the Hesiodic 
‘Catalogue of Women,’ and this verdict seems just enough. But the other 
fragment has been treated with less consideration: Rzach, for example, 
relegates it to his class of ‘dubia.’ Yet I think there can be no manner of 
doubt but that Grenfell and Hunt were right in claiming Hesiodic origin for 
their papyrus. It is hard to see anything in it which is alien from the Hesiodic 
manner and style. Schubart and Wilamowitz have also pointed out that in 
both pieces Bellerophon’s mother is the real subject of the poem, and that 
Athena plays some part in both. Unless, then, the two fragments are 
incompatible with one another, probability is that both come from the same 
passage. I have tried to show that this is really the case by giving below the 
text of the papyri, with some restoration to show their presumed connection : 
the supplements, save in ll. 3-4, 12 (vt.), 20-22, are mine; the exceptions will 
be found in Rzach’s apparatus. 

|Iloce[ uddwv 
DP a ay Bae 
Evpuvoun Nicov dvyarnp Lav |dcovidao 
Thy Tacay Téexvny e616 |dEaTo Lladdads ’AOH| v7, 
pnded 7’ idpoovynv 7’ ért+ olde yap ica Oeoict. 5 
Geotrecin 8 ddun Tapa et |uwatos apyudéoto 
épvuTo Kiwvupévns' Brehdpwr | & amo eidos anro. 


1 Rzach, ed. min. (Teubner), 1908. 2 Berl. Klassikertexte, v. 1, Pps 456. 
NO. IV. VOL. VII. Q 
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ths 8’ ap TXavcos ’AOnvai|ns metpnoato BovXais, 

Bots éXdoals: aX’ ov te Ato|s voor aiyroyouo 

éyva* o ul ev Sdpois Si |nuevos HAGE yuval ixa, 10 
Bovry AO nvains: 6 8 dvak] vepernyepéta Zev|s 

aBavatonr [ avéveve x |apyjate untor’ dmdt| pous 

écoecOat Tl aidas . . .|yTov Yuovdpidao. 

H é Tloce|tdadvos év| ayxoivnat puyell oa, 

[ravew év [olx@ érixtev| aptpova Berrlepopovtny 15 
éEoyvov avO| pomav . .|KTnt em’ aretpova | dvToV. 

TO O€ Kal n[AdoKovTs Ta|THp Tope IInyaco|v, ds 67 

a@kvratov [wreptryeroe pépwr yé] puv émte[t’ arerpns 

mdvtn avl[a xOova . . éret nut’ | anrac lad[ rev 

ovv TO TO[p TrvEetovaay éXov KaTéredve Xipatpay. 

yijpe O€ tlaida Pidnv peyarntopos loBarao, 

atdotov Bao[tAjos .. . . 

Koipavos af... 


n TélKE . 


5 o@|de, Jre G(renfell) and H(unt). 
12 omdt|pous, oragiow G.H. 
15 év [olke, ét[vxre, Schubart-Wilamowitz. 
1g anra iad Aer, lenracar.[ G.H. 


It will be seen that the endings of the Oxyrhynchus lines run on naturally 
with the beginnings of the Berlin lines. Certain difficulties occur, but they 
are not difficulties of sequence. Thus in 1. g Bods éAdcas would ordinarily be 
used of a raid, not of driving oxen as a bridal gift; in 11-12 the order dva& 
. « « @avarov is paralleled by Theognis 285-6; for the curse in 12-13 cf. the 
curse of Aphrodite on the daughters of Tyndareus, or that of Zeus on Thetis ; 
in l. 16, I cannot think of a restoration of .. |«rn. I may add that inl. 15 
év is certain: a photograph which I obtained through the kindness of 
Dr. Schubart shows that the broken letter after e was v, not tr. In the same 
line [Aav«ws is clear, but may be a blunder for [Aav«ouv. 


II 


(Rzach, Fragment 135.) 

The Berlin Papyrus 9777 which once contained the story of Meleager is a 
mere fragment, but satisfactory supplements have been suggested for much of 
the recto. I venture to offer here restorations of some lines which I have not 
seen attempted elsewhere : 


Ll. 4-5.  avrequat apnid|tros xparrepos Medéarypos, 
EavOoxopuns [Oivijos is *AXOains hiros vids: 
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LI. 7-8. yopyav!+ invnr[@ 8€ ror’ ev Kadvddvu Sapacce 
Ojp’ ol Aoov yNovvnv ody adypLov apytodovTa. 

Ll. 20-22. rods téxe, Kal Sev ov ev aideinaw épeke? 
ommoTe pappaxolev ... 
AG7r[ os | KAlpa péraway éyov? .. . 


III 


(Works and Days, 169 and 169 a-d.) 

The line 169 preserved by ‘ Proclus’ and known also to two other 
witnesses is absent from all MSS. of Rzach’s classes OW®: according to 
Rzach it occurs only in some inferior MSS. which took it over, apparently, 
from the scholiast. To this the Geneva Papyrus (No. 94) adds fragments of 
four lines, otherwise unknown, of which the following is a transcript: only 
certain restorations are added. 


Tod yap Secpo |v éduce tral tHp avdpav te Oedv Te. 
vledrous Towal 
& |XX yévos OFx’ [evptorra Leds 
avdpov, ot | yeydacw él [xOovi movAvBorelpn. 


The true position of these five lines is clearly after 1. 171, where Pepp- 
muller puts them, since t7A00 am’ d@avdrwv would naturally follow zap’ 
‘Oxeavov Babvdivnv. Rzach, then, is certainly right in postulating a double 
recension ; (a) 172-3; (b) 169 and 169 a-d: the similar position of tofow in 
172 and 169 may indicate that they are alternatives. 

‘Proclus’ makes the following note on 169: Todrov cat tovs (Schémann ; 
tov codd.) é&fs as pAnvapadders éEorxifovcr Tav ‘Howddou ta Te GAXa havrtLLovtas 
(-res codd.), kal ro évOovatactixoy Tis eioBodHs TOV pert’ adTodrs otixov 
adaipodvras (Rzach: dda:petvy arovtos codd.). Clearly the scholiast knew of 
more than one verse following 169, and we may safely assume he knew all five, 
169, 169 a-d. The criticism he reproduces seems to be double: first, there are 
some verses which weaken the rest; and secondly, others weaken the bitter 
intensity of the opening of the Fifth Age. The first verses I take to be 169, 
169 a-b which closed the account of the Heroic Age. How is the last of these 
to be restored? Doubtless, like 1. 142, it stated the posthumous reward of the 
departed race: read therefore, 


totct ©’ opas v ledrous Tin [Kal Kddos dmndet. 
Secondly, we must look for verses which might be held to weaken the 
force of the introduction to the Iron Age. Both Peppmuller and Weil in their 


restorations of 169 c make the poet say: ‘Zeus made no other so glorious 
race’—which may be weak, but certainly has no effect for good or ill on the 


1 Robert’s restoration ; yopyw5uynd, Papyrus. 2 Cf, X..272. 3 Cf. Shield, 132. 
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following lines. Weil, however, recognized the possibility that this verse intro- 
duced the new race, though he does not seem to have been much drawn to this 
view. Yet surely it is the right one. When the scholiast talks of verses 
weakening the élan of the introduction to the Iron Age, he must be referring to 
some kind of introduction now lost. What can it have been? If]. 169 6 dis- 
misses the hero-race as Hesiod dismisses his other races above, is it not likely 
that 1. 169 c follows the formula usual in introducing a new race (cf. Il. 127, 
143, 157)? Perhaps we may read: 


ee ee 


meumtov 8 avtss ér a|AXo etc. 


If we read 169 c-d so, before 174-5, we get some such result as this: ‘ Zeus 
then made a fifth race, and I would I had never been of it.’ The scholiast 
then might well say of 169 c-d that they took away To évOovotactixoyv of the 
following lines. We might surmise that 169 c-d are only alternatives for 
174-5: 

If all this is right, we must next ask which is the more original of the two 
recensions, First let us weigh 172-3 against 169, a-b. Lines 172-3 themselves 
might well be spurious work as a mere patch-work of tags (cf. = 568, 5 229, 
W. and D. 237), were it not that (1) the interpolation would be extraordinarily 
clumsy in any text which already contained the Geneva lines, and (2) they 
heighten the picture of the happiness of the heroes, while the new lines have a 
purely negative effect in this regard. On the other hand, 169 sqq. may well be 
imitative : TnAod am’ aOavdtwy is an obvious tag, and the second half verse 
may be after Theog. 71; 169 a might be inspired by Theog. 501-2. As for 169 8, 
it would be possible to argue that it is original because it falls into line with 
Hesiod’s usual treatment of a departing race; or, conversely, that it was 
probably inserted (with the other verses in question) because an editor remem- 
bered Hesiod’s usual practice and missed it here. Secondly, there are the 
rival lines 169 c-d and 174-5. Here the issue can hardly be doubtful: to 
exchange the latter with their abrupt and bitter force for the former would be 
to take brazen arms for golden. Surely here an editor with more academic 
than literary feeling has tried to force the Iron Age into the mould of the more 
malleable ages. If this is true for ll. 169 c-d—the latter does not call for dis- 
cussion—it is almost certainly true for the preceding lines, and the Geneva 
papyrus gives us the less original, though certainly an ancient, version. At 
the same time I] 172-3 are not above suspicion: may not the Heroic Age have 
ended at 1. 171? 

HucGu G. EveLyn-WHITE. 


THE CANONICITY OF HOMER. 


THE view of Homer which I have attempted to expound in articles recently 
contributed to this and other journals may be stated as follows: an individual, 
father of the children, first natural then spiritual, who bore his name and 
worshipped him, lived in Chios, of which island he was so much the glory that 
‘Chian’ in the mouth of Simonides, himself a professional and an islander, 
means ‘Homer.’ He was not blind, like his disciple the Chian Cynaethus, 
but seeing : he selected, arranged, adorned and expanded two episodes in the 
stock of saga (whether continuous or already disposed in separate poems) which 
the colonists brought with them from Europe. His date is limited on the 
lower side by the activity of his descendants and imitators, the earliest of whom, 
Arctinus and Cynaethus, are discovered at the middle and towards the end of 
the eighth century. Homer’s floruit will be given (i.) by adding to 744 B.C. the 
length of time necessary for so great an innovation as epos—if we presuppose 
saga, or epos on a large and human scale—if we presuppose earlier poems, to 
conquer the world, create a taste for more, and inspire epigoni to attempt the 
task: (ii.) by ascertaining the date of the stage of Ionic in which Homer wrote, 
i.e. the moment at which the digamma still made metre, and @ was in partial 
process of becoming 7. Neither criterion yields a definite period, but both 
agree well enough with the virtual coincidence of the Carian Herodotus with 
the calendar of Paros, goo B.c. This testimony, as coming more or less from 
the East, may well be within the range of tradition." The age of Homer, the 
events of his Life, and the figment that he was the author of the Cycle, the 
Hymns and the other works passing under his name, were probably kept as 
dméppnta by the Homeridae, if we see that even Herodotus doubts the 
ascription of the Epigoni and the Cypria on critical grounds, and in opposition 
to the received view. The dates given by later writers (in Tatian and Clement) 
owe their vagueness to the fact that many of them are expressed in terms of 
epochs themselves uncertain, the Tpwixd and the lww« atrotxta. Sosithius 
however and Euthymenes date him in figures and by reference to local magis- 
trates or princes between goo and 850. The lowest dates (temp. Gyges and 
Archilochus), which are grotesque, show the power of school, name and literary 
convention. As poems under Homer’s name continued to be put out in Gyges’ 
day (by Magnes) and in Archilochus’ day (by Lesches) a fourth-century writer 


1 It is later for instance than many recorded dates of settlements. 
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like Theopompus inferred that Homer was then living, as Thucydides, if he 
were consistent, must have set him (as author of the Hymn to Apollo) in the 
latter part of the eighth century. Confusion also resulted from the ascription 
of the Margites (held by Plato and Aristotle) with its epodic measure. 

If this was the time and place of the Homeric poems, works of the Master 
and his School, what was their subsequent fate? Putting aside phonetic 
change (which is automatic and unconscious), we may ask if they had any power 
of self-defence, and were in any sense of the word canonical ? or were they at 
the mercy of the first comer? That they were at the first comer’s mercy was, 
it is notorious, the opinion of the nineteenth century. Statistics compiled by 
sympathizers! show that 175 lines in Book VIII., 224 in Book VII., are ad- 
mitted genuine. Reaction has come. It is recognized that most modern 
‘interpolations’ rest on the deficient historical sense of the discoverer. Blass’ 
book on the Odyssey (1904), Rothe’s Dze Ilias als Dichtung (1910), the recent 
Homerische Probleme, Part II., of Belzner, to which we may fairly add Miss 
Stawell’s Homer and the Iliad, have revised the evidence and effected a return very 
nearly to the Alexandrian position of athetesis on a small scale. We still 
expect the Odyssee als Dichtung of Carl Rothe. The general question therefore 
may be left on one side, and in any case it is not the affair of an article. 

The poems then are getting back to a state which commends them to reason. 
Still no one maintains their literal canonicity. To do so would be to under- 
rate the capacity of Alexandrians, who must be supposed to have had feeling 
for their own literature, and to neglect the positive evidence of MSS. and 
quotations as well as direct tradition. It has seemed well to collect evidence 
on one point, the additions to the text of which we can trace the source. The 
Alexandrians, in the shape in which we have them, throw very little light upon 
the origin of the interpolations they detect. Too often they are content with a 
twés. A certain number however of additions and neologisms can be traced ; 
it will be found in particular that contemporary literature has at all periods 
influenced the Homeric text.® 


HESIOD. 


1. A3 «Kepadras Ap. Rhod. for wuyds (uyds A 55): Hes. fr. go. 80, 1. 

2. A265 Oncéa 7’ Alyetonv émveixerov alavdtovot om. vulg. hab. be al.= 
Hes. Scut. 182. Not an ‘ Attic interpolation,’ but an escape. 

3. B 507 “Aoxpnv Zen. for *Apynv. To provide a heroic existence for 
Hesiod’s village (O.D. 640) and avoid the vanished Arne: the variant Tdpyy:: 
shews that difficulties were felt about it. 

4. B 527 6 ’IAjos Zen.qg Lig Ri U 1 al. for ’Oidjos (and elsewhere) : 
Théa Hes. fr. 116. 1 (with etymology ‘Arcwr). 


1 Henning’s Homers Odyssee, 1903, Pp. 221, 259. 3 I include all variants—readings of actual 
2 E.g. the statement in schol. Pind. Nem. II. MSS., quotations, readings explicitly recorded by 
init. érupaveis & éyévorTo oi rept Kivaidov, ots aot scholia and readings favoured by ancient scholars, 
TONG Tov érav rovhoavTas éuBarely eis Thy ‘Oujpov without distinction. 
TOLATWe 
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SF 8 


5. B 562 viodv 7 Aiyway quidam ap. Strab. 375, yp. Bm 5 for oft’ éxov 
Alywav := Hes. fr. 96.7 (whence also Certamen 292)." 

6. 151 ’Hpidavoto Bm 5 V 12 V 18 P 2s. for wxeavoto := Hes. Theog. 
338. 

7. = 608a-d add. $8 51: cf. Hes. Scut. 207 sqq. 

8. T.496 edtpoydrw ev drow Bg celg V 16 yp.A N 4 for EUKTLMEVY : 
Hes. O.D. 599 

g. W299 adevov h for apevos: apevoy Hes. O.D. 29. 

10. 245 ath. Ar.:=Hes. O.D. 318. 

II. @I odvKpotov quidam for roAdtporov: Hes. fr. 94. 22. 

12. a 352 didvtecot Longinus for axovdvtecat (elsewhere ¢): die v.1. Hes. 
2, 213. 

13. 8 389 pétpa Oardoons bj L 4 for xedevOov: Hes. O.D. 648. 

14. €106 dvd dSpia Megaclides for yéynOe: Spia pl. Hes. O.D. 530 (Spios 
sing. £ 353)- 

15. £297 f%@as Aristoph. for afiyOar: ixro Hes. Theog. 481. 

16. 6 146 éwéSpaxev f etc. for écédpaxev: émidépxerar Hes. Theog. 760, 
O.D. 268 (as ® 16). 

17. «84 xdoxvos U 6 Eust. for edvmvos: Hes. O.D. 495. 

18. X 631 dpidelxera téxva Hereas (the Megarian) for épixvdéa: the 
phrase Hes. Theog. 385. 

19. v 269 fodepy Ap. lex. L 4 yp. for dvopepy: Sop. first Hes. Theog. 814. 

20. p 322 dmapetpera Plato for droatvutat: Hes. O.D. 576, Theog. 801. 

21. 7517 peredoves achk for pedrgcddvar: peredavas Hes. O.D. 66 
(hb. Apoll. 532 Herm. 447). 

22. ¥ 233 totao H 3 for iotaco vulg. : totaco Hes. Scut. 449. 


CYCLE. 


23. 8 248 Séern fp for dée7y: schol. 6 KUKALKOS TO S€éxTH OVOMATLKaS 
dxover [Lesches Il. parv. XI]. 

24. 8 285-9 6 ’Apiotapxos Tovs €' aberel. ovK éfépovto axedov ev Tacats. 
6 "AvtinXos éx Tod KvKAOv schol. [Lesches J/. parv. X]. 


HYMNS. 
25. A 485 é& ado]s Hmerpov S& Oor[y ava vi? épdcayto. 

486 trod éml apdOle wapla 8 éppata pakpa tavucoay B 53 

instead of via pev olvye uédauvay én’ HTreipovo Epvtcay 
inpod éml rapdbous bo 8 éppara K.T.r. 

=h. Apoll. 505, 6. papd0ov is found in a few MSS. Hefermehl Philol. 1907, 
192 sqq. thinks the hymn preserved the original text of the Iliad, but there is 
nothing to recommend the variant. Cf. Cauer Grundfragen” 49. 


1B 565 LEvpirvdos V 27 Certamen 296 for (O.D. 1). IL 857 déporfra for dvdporijra is un- 
Evptados is possibly from Hesiod. The corrup- certain : ddpocivn occurs Hes. O.D. 471, but 
tion of IInpely B 766 into Iveply also may be due ddpés first in Herodotus, é5pérys in Theophras- 
to Hesiod, who first locates the Muses there tus. 
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26. B 484 ’Odrvpmmiddes Babvcorro: of the Muses Zen. for ’OdAvpmia | 
dapat’ éyoucat. The epithet elsewhere in Homer is only of Trojan women 
(see scholl.) ; extended to nymphs it is found h. Dem. 5, Aphr. 257. 

27. 259 prepa 3 26 Zen. Aristoph. for Sujrecpa: tappynteipah.Hom. | 
XXXI. of Gaia. 

28. & 313 érnvnoay ... IlovAvddwavts & dp’ otre Epaphroditus V 4 V 27 
for tus: the same construction h. Hom. Merc. 457 according to Ruhnken’s 
conjecture. 


29. % 551 a Kaprot "EXevowins Anuntépos ayNaodwpou quidam ap. schol. 
T = 483: both adjectives unhomeric, h. Dem. 54, 266. 

30. YW 81 edydevéwy Aristoph. Rhian. for ednyevéwy vulg.: evpyevns 
h. Aphr. 229 (A 427). 

31. 8 236 Kaxodpadinos quidam for caxoppadinot: Kaxoppadinar h. Dem. 
227. 

32. 6229 710s Theophrastus for 7H: 7000 first in h. Pan. 25 (Mimnerm. 
Pind.) 

33. n 13 mwupav éxace r for Tip avéxae: fort. h. Dem. 248, 287. supa is 
unhomeric. (The same variant Herod. II. 39.) 

34. 8193 Apart’ quidam J for répuar’: Sypara first h. Herm. 222, 845. 


35: . i: ee Be U Bal. Mor Adyeta: EXdyera h. Apoll. 197 (f). 
36. w 311 Hovuos L4 Pal. for vyduyos: h. Herm. 241, 449 (Alcman, 
Simon). 
37. @ 398 éAdwvtes abdl for éddcavtes: éXaov h. Herm. 342. 
38. o 130 yh Extpéper Georgides for yaia tpeder: éxtpehew med. h. Dem. 
166, 221. 
Se Vi. 


39. 1212 supos avOos v.l. ap. Plut.: in Hom. as metaphor only of youth. 
xbpatos a Alcman 26, of gold Theognis 452 (zupds dvOos Proclus f7. 291). 

40. ® 351 «Kvmaspov the wondtixai for Kv7etpov: Alcman. 

AI. ® 575 xKvvuraypov Zen. for cev trAaypov: Stesich. fr. 85. 

42. Vi102 ocuprAatdynoev minority, cvpratdynoev majority: watayelv 
first in Anacreon (cvpratayeiv only in Sext. Empir.). 

43. @ 148 Katorw f for catomicOe: first in Theognis. 

44. 394 Tépea ef U 8 for tépaa: Alcman, Herod. 

45. £65 evpopdor Ar. for emt épyov*: first in Sappho. 

46. p 537 Katavetat c for katdvetar: catavoers Alcman 89. 


s. V. 
47- B748 ... wat dex... $15 for dvm cal eixoot: Eur. [.A. 270 


Aimdvoy 6¢ dédexa otoXot 
‘vadv hoav ov dvak Touveds 7pxe.” 


1 Reading # oi for bs of. I withdraw my pre- 2 The variant is perhaps connected with the 
vious suggestion. ed. of the younger Euripides, C.R. 1901, 347. 
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48. 1 461 as wy matpopdvos pet’ ’Axavoiow Kareoiuny: matpopovos first 
in Aeschylus (-ovevs a 299 y 307). 

49. 1612 xwupifov Zen. for cal axedwv: xivipouar Aeschylus. 

50. K 275 meddov Zopyrus for Hadras: cited from Sophocles. 

51. K 334 medvoto Epimer. and E. M. for modsoto: mesos first in Hippoctr. 

52. K 484 douwiocero schol. Ar. Pac. for épv@aivero: oracle ap. Herod., 


53. A 26 édevypavto Zen. for épwpéxaro : first in Aristoph.* 

54. M 435 apepudéa ap. Ar. for devxéa: Pind. Aesch. 

55. & 398 l&odoporce Agathocles for iuxdpmoror: Soph. 

56. O10 dmwioxwv Aristoph. for dmwiccwv: mwicxcw Simon. Aesch. 
(as € 342). 

57. O 21a pvdpous quidam: Aesch. Herod. Hipp. 

58. II 234 ‘“EAXot quidam for YeAXoi: Pind. 

59. & 485 éorepavexe Ar. for éorepadywrar: active first in Pind. 

60. T 87 1% ipomatis quidam for jepopotris: Aesch. fr. 447. 

61. Tg0 Geods Sua wdvta TeXevTG quaedam for Geos dua: TedevTay neut. 
in Pind. 

62. PIL vHyyov7’ the politicae for é&vveov: med. imperf. first in Soph. 

63. © 259 SixedXav Heliodorus for wdxedray: Aesch. Soph. 

64. © 347 éfavaivn Aristoph. for dyEnpavy: Herod. 

65. © 424 érepeccapévn Dem. Ixion for émetcapévn: érepetderOar med. 
first in Eur. ; 

66. X 93 dpéotepor politicae for épéorepos: of humans first in Eur. 

67. X 102 vuyx6? bro Nuyatnv E.M. for 16 thy & ddoxv: Avyatos Soph. Eur. 

68. 2 80 PBuvddv gig for Buccdy: BvOo0s first in Aesch. 

69. 868 Oéusdos h for Oéusoros (as O 87): Oéusdos Aesch. P.V. 

70. B 98 al. petapaddaa -povia codd.: petapdros sine var. (as from 
avewos) Pind. Simon. 

“t. 8152 €ccavro® § ddeOpov Rhianus for dccovro: met. Pind. Soph. 
(yqv), émcévvuvc0ae met. Pind. Xen. . 

72. B 334 émravéjceav R7 Pal. m. 2 for dpédrevev: énavEdvw Emped. 
a huc. 

73. ¥9 & 0 a for ed@’ : éfOds first in Herod. 

74. y 82 éxdjusos Aristoph. U g for od Sxpmuos: éxdnwos Eur. Thuc. 
éxOnuia Eur. 

75. 8232 gapyaxéwv (em. Buttmann) for avOpwrev: pappaxevs first in 
Soph. 

76. 7 35 Svexmrepowow Rg for péy’ éxrrepdwow : Aesch. Herod. 

77. 100 Bovvay quidam for Bopav: Aesch. Herod. 

78. 8108 Oatpya véovres ag Eust. for Qavpavéovtes: véw act. ? Herod. 
Vv. 59 vncodvte Sophron. 

1 From an old variant in Homer? did on death,’ i.e. the death-portending feathers 


2So we must read: éscaro MSS. Rhianus fell uponthem. This favours ixéryy for ldérqv in 
extended the figurative use to abstracts: ‘they the same line. 
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79. 8437 ydortpw for yaorpnv p: Aristophanes. 

80. « 31 éré\NaBe B 7 ci7Z for émnrAvde: Soph. Herod. Hipp. (and 8 793 
vp 282 o 88 @ 49). 

81. « 124 elpovtes Aristoph. for veipovres: active first in Pind. 

82. X 197 (v 134 A 372) eréor@y alpg for éreomov: Aesch. Herod. 

83. X% 271 ioxadorny k R xo for émixaornv: Aesch. uv. (the name does not 
occur in Hes. Cycl. Pind.). 

84.2% 526 Kata Sovpiov tmmov ’Axavot Ar. for iyntopes ndé pédovTes: 
dovpios Ar. Av. 1128 dovpevos Eur. 

85. 4539 oodedAdv quidam for dododedov: Ar. fr. 674 Kock. 

86. % 580 elAxvo(c)e cer for H#AKnoe: Pind. 

87. v 293 SdA@v drep quidam for dd\@v ar’: drep postpositive trag. 

88. E24 ébypoov fio L 5 for évxpoés: evypoos first in Hipp. 

89. & 522 elvvoOas Aristoph. Rhian. for é&vvvc0at: émeivvcOat Herod. 

90. & 530 vdx«os schol. Theocr. for vaknv: Simon. Pind. Herod. 

QI. 7 331 motumdctev efi H3 al. for amomdeciev: mpoomdém first in 


92. p 32 Kaotpwvvica adlgq for cactopvica: katactpavvups first Herod. 
93. p 286 amomAfoat Clem. Alex. for dwoxpiat: Herod. 

94. o 345 atédevta dl for atéXeora: Aesch. Ag. 

95. v 16 ayadXopévov Galen for adyavouévov: Pind. 

96. v 23. weot U 6 for weton: mevO first Aesch. 

97- X% 345 peromw O for petomic@’: first Soph. Phil. 1189 cf. xaromu 


98. x 347 oupds Max. Tyr. for ofuas: plural first in Pind. 

99: X 451 emvuctelyor e gj for émuorépyov: Pind. émiotetAw a: émicTéeAX@ 
Aesch. Herod. 

100. @ 77. plypa j Br H 3 for piyda: Anaxag. Emped. 

IOI. @ 229 ‘ypamtds d Ap. lex. for pamrrds: Achaeus, Eur. 

102. @ 530 xpayh U5 ss. for dwvy: xpavyn first Teleclid. Eur. 


s. IV. 


103. & 56 dppartov for dppnxtov: Plato. 

104. 8 421 evxpah a P 2 for dxpaj: evxpans Aristotle. 

105. * 124 omaipovtes yp. schol. J for weipovres: ozraipew Aristotle. 

106. 4 583 mpocéxruve Sextus for mpocémAafe: Xen., orac. ap. Aeschinem. 
107,.v 14 advdpa cat’ quidam for advdpaxds: Kat’ avdpa Isocr. 271 A. 

108. 6 146 puyaitatos df C Pi for-ottatos: Ar. de Mundo 3. to. 


ALEXANDRIAN. 


109. Z155 ’EdXepodovtny Zen. (Eust. ad loc.) for BeArepodpovrny : EXX«epos 
Callim. fr. 434. 

110. H 127 ¢davepos éotw [0 Znvodotos]| aveyvaxws perpopevos, olov otep- 
opevos schol. A. for p’ eipduevos. No present of this verb is found in Homer: 
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Zen. intended the verb of which petpovras is found Nic. Ther. 402 ‘to lack, 
desire’ (unless he read pupopevos). 

11. 1 338a ddd Sap’ dyowrw Barer’ domida repoavoecoay Zen. sc. ‘dry,’ 
= atarénv H 239. repoaivw is mostly Alexandrian. 

112. @ 441 dpuBaveros Diogenes for apBwpotcr: Callimachus Aetia 34 
(Ox. Pap. 1011). 

113. A 603 exwnoev tolkapnvov B 39. Kxdpnvov sing. =xepary is Alex. 
(not earlier than h. Hom. xxviii. 8): Awavelovov. Auprave and compounds 
are Alex. in verse, cf. C.Q. 1908, p. 218. 

114. A756 péod’ Strabo (for é¢p’) : with verb, Alex. (7 223 @ 310). 

115. Il 642 évydayéas Ath. for mepuyhayéas: Nic. Ther. 617. 

ib. moAvyAayéas Ap. lex.: Aratus 1000. 

118. T 87 claporaris quidam for jepopotris: tap ‘ blood’ Alex. 

116. T 421 Kéyuto xdods Bg h Uro V16: xAoos Ap. Rh. ii, 1216 Nic. 
Al. 583 etc. 

117. © 252 supar’ Philetas for olyar’: perh. Alex. cl. dace dvaxTos v.1. 
A 610. 

118. X 325 Aeveavinv for Nave-: NevKavin Ap. Rh. iv. 18, Nic. Alex. 131. 

119g. W420 foyuds L 2N 4 corr. Ap. lex. Herodian for pwxpos: panos 
Bion fr. 15. 

120.8 1 xaertdeccay Zen. for xytéecoav: Katerdevtos an’ Evpwrao 
Callim. fr. 224, cf. B 581. 

121. ¢€72 «tov Ptol. Euerg. L 5 schol. Theocr. v. 125 (cta) for tov: otov 
Theocr. v. 125. 

122. «281 épwdv Ar. M3 RO for furdv: épwov Theophr. épwos gq R2: 
épivos Nic. Al. 319. 

123. € 481 émaporBadev Herod. for érraporBadis: auorBadov Ap. Rhod., 
Tim. Locr. 

124. €45 dvadéSpopev Aristotle for émidédpoper : dvatpéxew épevOos Call. 
Lay. Pall. 27. 

125. n 197 KataxrAdbecbe R14 for Kata Krobés Te, KaTaKA@Onot Eust. : 
ckataxrAwbecOar Lycophron 145. 

126. X16 émvAdprreras Strabo for catadépxerar: med. Ap. Rh. ii. 290. 

127. 252 Setara Callistratus for elSata: Setdap Callim. fr. 458. 

128. v 346 pavddvarros Zen. for ravigudnros : Theophr. H. P. viii. 6. 3. 

129. £12 peddvdpvov Crates for pédav Spvds: Theophr. H. P. 1. 6. 2. 

130. £ 407 . évdoe U2 for évdov: Theocr. xv. I, 55, 77: 

131. £530 dpitpddov schol. Theocr. for evtpedéos: dpetpedyjs Ap. Khod. 
dpttpopos Babr. Oppian. 

132. 0 506 émddprvov P3 for odoumépuov : Theocr. Nicander. 

133. 7 403 Topodpot recentiores pro Oéuores : Towoupe Lycophr. Perhaps 
from a Thesprotian source." 

134. p 221 oNdierae adfkir H 3 for Ortiaperas: Theocr. xv. 76. 

. 1 See C.R., Sept. 1913. 
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p 231 apdixaph Ptol. Ascal. yp.H 3 for dul «dpn: Nic. Ther. 812. 
a 79 Bovx«dse quidam for Bovydte : Theocr. Nic. 

a 256 éréyyevey ad for éréccevev: Nic. ap. Ath. 372 F (7 129). 

T 72 ov dé 0 Mon. yp.U 5 for 5% purdw: Callim. 

gb 306 émnréws Ar. for émrntios: érnrées Ap. Rh. ii. 987. 

193 AOdKecot bcd fk for wOddecou: subs. first Arat. Nic. 

@ 227 pumoevta g for purowvta: Nic. Alex. 


LATER THAN Ss. IV. B.c. 
I 212 éwapyvato quidam for é«dn (€uapaivero VW 228): Kaibel epigr. 
lip. Chir); 
1571 vepodgottis im for nepod-: tepoportay Ptol. Tetrabibl. 158. 20. 
A 809 dvtepornoev § 7, cf. Ap. lex.: podrodvtes, etc. Byzant. 
T 307 mdvtecow for Tpwecow Strabo, scholl.: ? in the Roman 
(Homer a Roman acc. to Aristodemus Vz. vi.) 


» B 271 bréperte h Mc Uto Vio for tréperte: vroppimtw Plutarch. 


(VY 300 txavowoav Sg A D for toy-: tyavady Babr. 77. 2. 


"16 288 ixavowv j (Hesych). 


a 329a 6&E Trooly éuBeBavia tpiddxturos eEepadvOn: Julian fr. 4. 

€ 201 dvepos Callistratus Péss. for dvepds: Kaibel epigr. gr. 153. 2. ? 
« 87 adkdvtov Megaclides for «Auvtov: Kaibel epigr. gr. 1046. 91 
2); 

K515 épepvxeov for épidovTwv (rotauav) yp.U5: only of cows, 


Hom. : ddoAuvy7 Anth. Pal. vi. 219. 


152. 
153. 
154. 


X08 éeyxatéOn®’ o for éyeatérné® : xataOnyw Anth. Pal. vi. 103. 
134 é€aros P 3 Herodian Eust. for é& ados: Polyb. (wv 281). 
245 mwaplervikny Cwovnv dek Plut. vit. Hom. Hermog. for srapGe- 


vinv: tapOevixds adj. first Plutarch. 


155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 


475 adpavées yp. T for appadées: Plutarch, Anthol. Babr. 
259 eEarcetvwv h L 4 for éFepectvwy: Oppian v. 508. 

vy 183 wodvpnkes H! yp. R 7 for repiunxes: Synesius 73 D. 
0451 opotpoxdwvra Eust. for dwatp.: Manetho vi. 527. 

m™ 165 Opuyxiov yp. U 5 for tevxiov: Lucian, Appian. 

T 357 Kixnoa g for yqvat: éxiynoa Oppian, Musaeus. 


. p 267 Opiyyoias d CL 5 OPr for Opeyxotoe: Plutarch. 

.057 atacbaréwv h for atacOddXwv: Nonnus. 

. 7319 ev0arriev U2 Eust. for ed Oadrr.: evParans Quintus. 

. v 302 capddviov vulg. for capddviov : -dveov sol. first in Polyb. uv. 

. 66 émtxapytréa Mon. for evxauréa: Plutarch, Lucian. 

.WI4 mapéBralav aj Eust. for rep €8X.: Galen, Xen. Ephes. 

. 93 dvews P 3 for dvew: poeta ap. Suid. in v. 

. © 270 Odumdwidas U 8 yp.K Eust. for daAoidas: Serdois Anth. Pal. 


.@507 épictat f L 5 for dpecros: Aquila Ezech. 44. 6. 
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Influence appears to have been exerted on the Homeric text by contem- 
porary literature at all periods, from the eighth century, era of late epos, to the 
Hellenistic and even the Roman age. This is certain. The proportions unfor- 
tunately cannot be accepted literally, owing to the defects of our evidence. Of 
the sources enumerated above only the Homeric Hymns are complete (or com- 
plete save for the Hymn to Dionysus): their influence therefore is represented 
at its maximum. Of Hesiod a considerable mass exists, but still only a fraction 
of the whole corpus, and it is plain that the figure 22 is far below the real 
mark, especially as we see that several long-known variants have been identified 
with Hesiod by recently discovered papyri. The Cycle barely exists; and 
greatly as the influence of the Cycle on Homer has been exaggerated by critics 
in general, many more coincidences would be obvious if we had the Cypria or 
the Aethiopis. On the other hand, the influence of the fifth century, where we 
possess Herodotus and Thucydides entire, a good deal of Pindar, eleven 
comedies and thirty-three tragedies, is relatively exaggerated. This is probably 
at its maximum, given the stylistic uniformity of tragedy. Alexandria is 
much in the case of Hesiod. We possess Apollonius, Theocritus, and 
Nicander, but we miss Euphorion and the greater part of Callimachus. It 
would appear on the whole that the two most important influences exercised 
on the Homeric text were the Hesiodic and the Alexandrian, the eighth-seventh 
century and third-second respectively. The latter was augmented by the cir- 
cumstance that the grammarians were themselves in some cases poets; but the 
modernization which the Alexandrian verbal alterations show is not to their 
credit as linguists. 

The nature of the influence varied with the century. Lines were added in 
the period of Hesiod (5) and the Cycle (5) ; and this agrees with the tradition 
about Cynaethus (p. 2,n. 2). Important changes of sense also are found at this 
time; ’Hpsdavoio (no. 6, an anachronism), “Aoxpnv (no. 2), Aé«rn for déern 
(no. 23), "EXevowins (no. 29, another anachronism). The variants which can 
be traced to sixth and fifth century usage, on the other hand, are slight, and 
consist in the introduction of new forms («atom no. 43, Tatpopovos no. 48, 
anmwiaKxo no. 56, iocdarny no. 83, cpodedov no. 85) or uses of words (av0os 
no. 39, TedevTav neut. no. 61, stefavody act. no. 59, éacavrto with abstr. no. 71), 
or new words (aedddy no. 50, Tweddy NO. 5I, pvSpos NO. 57, SixeAAa NO. 59). 
The influence of Alexandria though the same in kind was bolder: e.g. 
words : *EXAepoporTny no. I10, apBoveroe NO. 112, eapoTatis no. II5, KQLETG- 
ecoay no. 120; usages and forms: péod’ no. 114, pdirperas no. 135, puTroevTa 
no. 142. 

Three lines are ascribed to this period: nos. 109 and 113. What may be 
called material variants are clov no. 121, weAdvdpvoy no. 130, Touodpos no. 134. 
The variants of the later periods are almost exclusively modernistic, and tend 
to introduce current usage and language. The only ‘important’ change is 
perhaps wdvtecou no. 146. Given the vast loss of literature between 750 and 
500, its seems probable that the most important as well as the most numerous 
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alterations in the Homeric text date from 750 to 600: this period ts that of the 
late epic poets, the great rhapsodes, and the Homeridae, people engaged in 
reciting and composing epos. It is natural that these people should have 
introduced touches from their works into their recitations. The effect of these 
dealings, that is to say the success with which the various centuries affected 
Homer, can hardly be safely existimated from our scanty evidence. 

The figures yield : 


Total. In Text. Per Cent. 
Hesiod i sie sos 22 cs 12 me 
Cycle axe ‘be eo 2 ee 2 =  I00(!) 
s. VI- ae a “se 14 one 6 = 45 
s. V. ve re yn 69 a 23 = 33 
ac 4M A au me 6 aks 2 at 33 
Alex. se a i 34 ie II = 33 
Later 4, ee ses 28 ir 17 = 55 


Some cautious extensions may be made of this evidence. As it appears 
that additions of a line or lines occur principally in the postepic period, the 
unappropriated line w 133a avtoxacvyyytn Oéridos Aurrapoxpyndéuvov may be 
given to Hesiod. A 423 the variant wera Méuvovas Al@torjas (tuvés scholl. A T, 
dAdo, Eust.) for per’ dudpmovas wears the air of age, and is perhaps an escape 
from the Aethiopis. A tribe Memnones (-eis) is registered in the neighbour- 
hood of Meroe by Pliny, Ptolemy, Agathemerus and the Tabula Peutingeriana, 
and a meaning is given to it by Alexander Polyhistor ap. Steph. Byz. Mr. 
F, LI. Griffith tells me there is no monumental evidence.’ I 140 a tH yap an’ 
adtis éym SHow Eav06 Meveddw was inserted by someone who knew the post- 
homeric loves of Achilles and Helen at Leuce, and wished to mark their 
posthomeric character: N 433 abc were intended to qualify the statement 
that Alcathous was aptotos évi Tpotn edpein. The wording mplv ’Avrnvopidas 
tpabéuev x.T.r. suggests the early part of the Cypria. T 30a bc ov pévtor 
poip’ éativ ere Cwod ’AxtAMos | Idtou éxrépoery ed vatowevov trorieOpov: | mépoet 
Soupdreos immos Kal hres ’Ereod, for which schol. T gives no source, certainly 
comes from the Cycle, from the Cyprvia or the early part of the Aethiopis. 
Philetas’ (Sav (=iSedv) in the sense of ‘eyes’ for id@v B 269 may be 
Alexandrian; there is no evidence. The same remark applies to Zenodotus’ 
riticovras B 314. 

These are the additions to and alterations in the text which our evidence 
proves. There were many more of them, naturally, given the scantiness of our 
, sources, but of the same sort and extent. They are in substance what the 
Alexandrians detected and marked by their athetesis; and it appears as 
though criticism will have to content itself eventually with Alexandrian 
limitations. One case in which the librarians of Alexandria were clearly right 
is the class of what may be called detachable supplements, ¢bicines inserted to 
stay the text, but which the text can do without. These are largely similes or 

1 There are other testimonies for Egyptian the Aethiopians going to Troy under Tithonus 


participation in the siege of Troy: e.g., Demetrius when they heard of Memnon’s death cast down 
év rG wept rév kar’ Alyurrov (F.H.G. IV. 383),how their crowns at Abydos. 
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quasi-proverbs. I give a list of such as Alexandrian flair detected: in most 
cases an external source cannot be found. 


A 80 xpeicowy yap Bacireds Ste YdoeTat avdpl Képne ath. Zen. 
T' 108 aiel S’ orrotépwr avdpav hpéves jepéOovtar * ath. Ar. 


ols 8’ 6 yépwv peténow, dua tpdccw Kal oricow 
Aevocer Srrws dx’ apioTta pet’ Auhorépotot yevyTat. 
A 320 aAX ovTas dua Tavta Oeot Sdcay avOpetro.ot. ath. Ar. 
1 45 [ovdé of aidés| yiyveras fr’ dvdpas péya civerar 75° ovivyat. 
ath. Ar. (= Hes. O.D. 318) 
y 231 peta Beds x’ C0éXwv Kal THrADMEV dvdpa cawcat. om. Zen. 
634 5 ovdev yAUKLOY ts TaTpibos OSE TOKHwY 
, yw 7 > / , fe e 
ylyvetas elmrep Kat Tis atom pobs Tiova oiKov brackets in M 4. 
e > ? a Las J / re 
yain év addodaTry valet amdvev0e ToKnaV 
074. xpy Eeivov mapedvTa purely eOédovra O€ méurrewy 
év TodXots ovx épépeto schol. 


Similes are athetized at © 557-8, A 548-557, X 199-201.1 


I conclude with a passage which the Alexandrians marked as recent, but 
were not able, so far as tradition informs us, to assign to its origin. I notice 
it because Herr Belzner (/.c. II. 254) has neglected, unjustly I think, one of 
the principal traditional data (the contents of the Telegonia) which assist the 
question. These fragments of tradition are, I am afraid, much more reliable 
than the operation of our modern brains. 

Aristophanes and Aristarchus athetized y 297 to the end of w. As the 
scholia say mépas tis "Odvoceias tobto (sc. 296) wotodvtat. I cannot believe 
(with Belzner /.c.) that this statement means they athetized part only of the 
passage. What was Eustathius likely to know about their intentions? The 
character of yr 297-w has often been analyzed; I will say nothing about the 
language, metre or literary merit. In vv. 264-284, which the Alexandrines 
admitted, Ulysses gives a kind of forecast of the rest of his life. The reader is 
informed in general terms of what happened next; the arrangement with the 
suitors’ parents, suggested in 117 sqq,, is left to the imagination, but is implied 
in the fact of Ulysses having further adventures. Accordingly the poem is 
~ enabled to end at 296. In the Iliad the end of the war is more than once 
forecasted. Homer then contemplated ending at 296 and ended there. What 
did the supposititious botcher add? On this turns the question of the author- 
ship of the assumed supplement. It contains (1) y 310-341 a recapitulation 
of Ulysses’ adventures from the Cicones to the Phaeacians; (2) a recapitulation 
(in the mouth of Amphimedon) of the suitors’ conduct during the absence of 

1 I quote two for their coincidence with that Beside these the Alexandrians detected gram- 
rock of offence airds yap épédxerar 4vdpa oldnpos, matical supplements, intended to ease a construc- 


which did not awake ancient suspicion : tion or elucidate a meaning. I collected some 
5 293 000’ ef of Kpadin ye oLdnpén vdobev Hev C.R.1902,1sqq. The origin of these passages in 
om.d. most cases escapes us; it is natural they should 
p 565 [uvnorhpwr] Trav UBpis re Bip Te otOnpeov be personal invention. 
ovpavdv txet om, b ¢i 7 H 3 Mon. 
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Ulysses, and, 149 sqq., of Ulysses’ adventures since his landing in Ithaca. 
Thus the whole Odyssey, immediately it has closed, is epitomized. Such an 
epitome is obviously useless where it stands; the reader of the twenty-three 
books does not desire a repetition of his vegetable, however excellent it be. It 
is equally obviously unhomeric. Homer nowhere epitomizes himself. He 
alludes constantly, and as part of his plan, to events outside his main action, 
but he does not resume or recapitulate that action. 

But these passages may have been useful in another place, for example at 
the beginning of another poem, a poem which contained events later than the 
pvnotnpopovia, where the reader required to be posted up in the situation. 
These various précis would start the reader fair, as, on a larger scale, Homer 
himself orientates the reader of his Odyssey by devoting four books (a-8) to the 
exposition of the situation in Ithaca and Greece generally at the moment when 
the action begins ine. The diasceuast of yw, » then took these retrospective 
passages from elsewhere, and tacked on to them the country scenes, ra év 
Aaéptov. Where did these passages originally stand? where did the diasceuast 
find them? Not in the Tndeyovia of Eugammon, the most obvious candidate. 
The story is on too large a scale for that little poem of two books. Moreover 
the Telegonia began too late, with the burial of the Suitors and Ulysses’ journey 
to Elis. An examination of the narrative may suggest another source. 

The souls of the unburied suitors, guided by Hermes (@ 11) 

map & laav “Oxeavov te poas cai Aevedda tét pny 
noe Tap’ "Hedétovo wbAas Kal Sjwov dvetpwov 
jucav, aiira 8 ixovto Kat’ acpoderov Aetpmova, 


év0a Te vaiovot Wuyal eidwra KamovTav. 


A landmark at sea near Ithaca known as the White Rock can be nothing 
but the south end of Dolichium, viz. Leucate or Ducato, soon to give its name 
to the whole island. So Strabo 452, Bérard Les Phénictens et ’ Odyssée Il. 432 
sqq.t It is a point de repere, like the indications y 169 sqq., and means that 
the ghosts went north, across the sea and along the Albanian coast. In this 
direction, as Bérard pointed out, they could find no hell but the Thesprotian 
Acheron, to which Periander sent to call up Melissa. In Homer Ephyra 
(Cichyrus in later times) is the port for Dodona (a 259), and produces poisonous 
herbs (8 328). It was not till the Dorian period that it became a gate of hell. 
What the Gates of the Sun mean is not plain; but as the djuos dvetpwr is 
already the underworld (Aen. VI. 283) it is probable that the terrestrial indi- 
cations stop with line 11. Arrived there the shades experience a Thesprotian 
véxuia, a rival to that in X. The second véxwa is inconsistent with the earlier. 


1 With Bunbury and Vollgraff I am clear that 
Dolichium (Doulichium is only a metrical length- 
ening) is the later Leucas. See J.H.S. 1910, 304. 
It must be so till someone finds another island in 
these parts, capable of growing enough corn to 
trade in it and of raising a sufficient population 
to provide Meges with forty ships, The name 
Aodixn belongs to a village on the south slope of 
Pindus, and hangs as an echo round one of the 


Echinades. There is no reason why it should 
have meant ‘long,’ unless Port Isaac in Cornwall 
is to be connected with the patriarch. Strabo 
1c. appears to have thought that the old name 
of Leucas was Nipiros. He knew that Leucas 
and Cephallenia had changed their names, but 
no ancient imagined that Ithaca and Zacynthus 
were unoriginal, 
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Homer does not repeat himself in this way; there is no case of such a repetition 
of a motive once used. Again wv. 28, 29 suggest that Agamemnon and Achilles 
had not met before in Hades; but theyare both there in X. It seems therefore 
that the second véxwa belongs to a different poem, which gave a slightly 
different account of these matters from the Odyssey. Now the death and 
burial of Achilles 36 sqq. belongs in subject to the Aethiopis. But it seems too 
large in scale for the Aethiopis, and cannot at all events be taken directly from 
that poem because in the Aethiofis Agamemnon is alive, and also in the 
Aethiopis Thetis spirits Achilles away to Leuce in the Euxine and he avoids 
Hades altogether. The ‘unhomeric’ touches noticed by the ancients in this 
véxvta—the presence of Thetis and the Muses—are in Arctinus. 

What poem would have opened with an epitome of the Odyssey and 
contained a Thesprotian véxcwa? One which was local, wished to celebrate 
the Thesprotian adit to hell, and to tell the concluding part of Ulysses’ life 
(which was principally taken up with Thesprotia). The Telegonia we have 
seen does not satisfy all the conditions. Another poem is mentioned by 
Clement of Alexandria Strom. VI. ii. 25. 1: speaking of plagiarisms he says 
QUTOTEA@S TA ETEpwOV Upedopevor ws ida eEnveyxav, KaOdTep Evydupov 6 
Kupnvaios éx Movoaiov 70 trept Seorpatav BiBdéiov odAoKAnpov. If we give this 
statement its lowest value, it implies that in Clement’s day (or in that of his 
source,—I leave the matter open) there was a poem extant under the name 
of Musaeus which coincided with the Telegonia in the account of Thesprotia. 
This poem seems to be that which we require. It was apparently the same 
which Pausanias VIII. 12. 5 calls the @eompwris, and which contained the 
birth of a daughter Ptoliporthe to Ulysses from Penelope (Kinkel E.G.F. 218). 
We know nothing about its origin. As this coast was colonized from Corinth, 
it may belong to the school of Eumelus. It was evidently local, and tried to 
give Thesprotia the only heroic past open to it, namely its connection with 
Ulysses in his old age. It celebrated the local vexvowavretov, and alluded to 
Dolichium (by anticipation) by its Dorian name. Such a poem might well 
have begun with a précis of the Odyssey, to set the reader at his ease. As 
Eugammon is said to have appropriated the Thesprotian portion, so the 
continuer of the Odyssey may have conveyed the immediate sequel of the 
events in wy, careless of the propriety of the epitome of the Odyssey and of 
the Thesprotian vécura. The country scene which follows I see no reason for 
denying to the Thesprotian or Corinthian poet. Though an imitator of Homer 
and his inferior, he may well have been capable of the realism and humour 
of w. Lastly as we see that the Telegonia starts from where the Odyssey as we 
have it ends, i.e. from the end of o, it would appear that Clement’s statement 
is true, and that Musaeus was older both than the poet of W, » and 
Eugammon ; and this is natural enough if Eugammon was a Cyrenaean. 

T. W. ALLEN. 


1 The ’Adxuawvis (Strabo 452, E.G.F. p. 77 its subject is too early for it to have included 
fy. 5) also contained Ulyssean genealogies, but Ulysses’ last days. 
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In Appendix II. to his edition of Odyssey, xili.-xxiy., the late Dr. Monro 
examined the ‘ Relation of the Odyssey to the Iliad.’ One section of this 
Appendix, pp. 327 sqq., deals with ‘ passages of the Iliad borrowed or imitated 
in the Odyssey.’ It is there admitted that repetition is a characteristic of the 
epic style, and that in many cases of parallelism no detrimental inference can 
legitimately be drawn. But if, it is said, ‘we are able to point to a sufficient 
number of passages tending to show that the author of the Odyssey imitates 
the Iliad, and if no considerable instances can be produced of the converse,’ 
then it is thought there is confirmation of the view that the Odyssey is the later 
poem. The object of the present paper is to suggest that the decisions in 
individual cases have been arrived at on scanty or disputable grounds, and 
without due regard to relevant epic practice; and consequently that the 
reasons for inferring the existence of a later poet imitating an earlier are 
inadequate. 

The instances relied on are chosen from Dr. Karl Sittl’s Die Wiederholungen 
in der Odyssee (Munich, 1882), a work published at a time when the repetitions ~ 
were in high favour as a means of discrediting passages and books, and of — 
breaking the two epics into fragments. It was only one of a number of — 
treatises, the authors of which came to the subject imbued with the belief that 
each epic was a congeries of lays, composed, patched, and joined together in 
different ages. They recognized, it is true, that an epic poet, like writers and 
singers in all early literatures, might repeat himself freely, and that caution 
was consequently necessary in coming to conclusions; but this very sound 
principle was generally honoured in the breach. It is not too much to say 
that the fashionable abuse of a prominent element in the Homeric style 
became a mania. I forbear to make this charge good by selecting from a — 
collection of excesses and absurdities which might be presented from the ~ 
multitude of works and essays concerned with the repetitions. It will be 
better to avoid exciting too much prejudice, and to allow the treatment of the 
instances now to be enumerated to be judged on its merits. 

Dr. Monro, in his Appendix above referred to, has occasion to make two 
selections from Sittl’s treatise. The first is of cases which Sittl regarded as 
proving that the author of the Telemachy has borrowed from the original 
Odyssey. Here Dr. Monro has no difficulty in showing that the demonstration 
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is a failure. The other is of parallel passages which were sufficient in Sittl’s 
view to prove that the Odyssey is later than the Iliad, inasmuch as they disclose 
frequent imitation by the Odyssey, and here Sittl’s evidence and criteria are 
accepted without hesitation. The cases discussed are given below, and are 
separated into two categories—first, those which are believed to show mere 
borrowing or imitation ; and secondly, those in which it is asserted that there 
is in addition an element of parody in the reproductions by the Odyssean poet. 
To begin with the former. 

a 398, cal Sumer ots pot Aniccato Sios ’Odvaceds, and { 28, du@at 8 as 
*Axwrevds Anicoato Iladtpoxdés te. In the Iliad ‘the phrase implies that capture 
in war was the chief or only mode of obtaining slaves. This may be true for 
the Iliad, but is certainly not true for the Odyssey (a 430, & 450).’ This seems 
to point a contrast between the Iliad and the Odyssey which has no foundation. 
The line in } cannot fairly be interpreted as meaning more than that certain 
handmaidens of Achilles’ establishment were captives of the spear. That in 
the society described in the Iliad the chief means of getting slaves was by 
fighting, may be admitted. But they could also be acquired by purchase or 
barter (like tripods and horses; Leaf on I 125, 407). That is clear, if proof 
be necessary, from H 475, ® 40, 79, and the valuation in VW 705. And in spite 
of the instances in a 430, & 450, we may say of Odyssean days also that the 
chief way of getting slaves would be by capture. See Merry and Riddell on 
a 398 (one of the present pair of passages), referring to w 356 and y 73. 
Forays were common, piracy was rife, and nations or tribes were not always 
at peace (7 426 sq.). Cp. 0 384,u 49, ¢18. The times were ‘troublous times 
of war’ (Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, 259). 

Y 245, Tpls yap On piv dacw dvdtacbar yéve’ dvdpav, of Nestor, said to be 
in imitation and exaggeration of the well-known lines, A 250-2, r@ 6’46n dvo0 
pev yeveal pepoTrav avOparwv ép0ial’, . . . meta Sé TpiTdtovow advacoev. The 
line is a difficult one, and probably corrupt and ungenuine (M. and R,, a.l.). 
If it is genuine, the exaggeration consists in saying that Nestor ruled men of 
three generations instead of merely lived among them. If there is imitation, 
it has been very badly done. But the ground for alleging it is of the very 
slightest. On the two passages see van Leeuwen, Comment. Hom., 126 sq. 

y 291, &vOa SiatpnEas Tas pev Kpnry érédaccer, of the scattering of ships 
in a storm, said to be less ‘natural’ than ® 3, 0a dvatpntas tods pév K.7.X., Of 
troops in the field. Why the verb, meaning (Leaf on ® 3) ‘severed into two 
bodies,’ should be less appropriate of Zeus’ action than of Achilles’ is very hard 
to see. But Sittl detects a little rift. ‘The reference of tds to vuoi, four 
lines back, is somewhat harsh.’ That is surely hypercritical. The English use 
of ‘her’ or ‘she’ for a ‘ship’ would cause no difficulty in similar circum- 
stances. Inv 78 tds is used in the same way, though the nearest occurrence 
of vnids is six lines back. tv in A 389 is a still worse case. See also o in 
® 542, rovs in w 243, and 7 inv 81. There is nothing against y 291. 

8 527, pvioatto Sé Ooupidos axis. ‘This is almost a fixed formula in the 
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Iliad, imitated or borrowed in the Odyssey.’ This seems to be only prejudiced 
assertion. So for 

X 73, Grd pvnodpeba yadpuns. ‘The phrase occurs O 477, T 148. The 
word ydpun is quite common in the J/iad’—naturally, and we do not expect 
it to be common in the Odyssey—‘ but does not occur in any other place in the 
Odyssey. It is evidently a reminiscence of the Jliad.’ It is surely not fair 
criticism to object to the poet using stock phrases or formulae when he 
requires them. 

8 829, 7) viv pe mpoénxe rely Tade puOncacOa. It is only said here that 
‘the use of rdde where we expect tadra is suspicious; in the parallel A 201 
Tdoe refers to what follows.’ On this point see Ebeling, s.v. éde, ILI. B, where 
similar instances are given. Facilius fit in oratione quam in narratione. Editors — 
do not remark on the use in 6, and the ground even for suspicion is of the 
smallest. 

n 197, weloetat dooa of aica Kata KrAwbés te (v.1. Kataxr@0és te) Bapetac 
ryevopév@ vicavTo AiVv@, OTE pu Téxe wnTnp, and T 127, Ta weloeTat dooa oi aica 
yiyvoueva érévynoe x.T.X. ‘ The addition of the KA@Ges (or Kataxd oes) to the 
simple aioa of the Iliad is surely later. It brings us within sight of KrAw@e 
and her sister Fates in Hesiod.’ For this see M. and R. (a.l.) on KA@@es, and — 
Lang (Homer and his Age, 229 sq.), who is prepared to show that ‘the Kothes, 
the spinning women who “spae”’ the fate of each new-born child, are not 
later, but, as less abstract, are if anything earlier than “the simple aica of 
the Iliad.” ’ | 

0 258, évvéa wdvtes avéoray (= H 161). ‘ That there were nine champions 
of the Greeks is part of the story of the Iliad (H 161, © 266): but for the — 
Phaeacian judges the number is arbitrary.’ As to the Jiiad, one need not refer 
to discussions that have taken place as to the number of warriors or yépovtes | 
to be placed in the first class. It is enough to point out, as regards the | 
references to H and @, that these do not by any means settle nine champions — 
as part of the story of the Iliad. The nine are not the same on the two — 
occasions. And as to Phaeacia, it is surely rash for us, in our ignorance, to 
predicate anything whatever about the number of the judges. But one remark 
may be ventured. It is well known that (to use Monro’s own expression on 
w 60) évvéa is ‘a favourite number’ in the epic. If the same poet had to hand 
a phrase once used, and it suited the new context, then his repetition of the 
ipsissima uerba is just what a study of the Homeric economy in the use of © 
phraseology leads us to expect. We have another instance of the same kind in ~ 
t 350, od 8 palveat odxér’ dvextds. ‘In © 355 6 88 palveras odKér’ dvexTas 
is said of the furious career of a warrior in the field. It does not apply to the ~ 
Cyclops.’ Not if you insist that a verb shall always be used with precisely the 
same shade of meaning or application. But Ebeling divides the occurrences 
of waivowas into two classes, and separates the two cases now under reference. 
The Odyssean phrase he classes with uses such as those in © 360, adda ratnp 
ovpos ppect patverar ovK aya0jot, or f 298, where the Centaur’s proceedings 
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are not unlike those of Polyphemus. Would the phrase used of the latter ever 
have attracted attention had it not been used before ? 

x 162, To & dvtixpd Sépu yddrxeov éLerépnoe. ‘In IL 346 these words 
describe a spear passing through the eck of an antagonist. Sending a spear 
through the back of a stag would be an improbable feat.’ Treating the 
question on its merits, opinions will, of course, differ. Mr. Andrew Lang, for 
instance, did not think the feat an improbable one (op. cit. 230). Expert 
opinion would be necessary to decide, for most of us are hardly in a position 
to judge. Few would believe that a javelin made wholly of wood could be 
hurled by a man with a force that would carry it through the human body at 
60 yards distance (Sollas, Ancient Hunters, 72). It is dangerous to dogmatize. 
And two points may be added—first, the expression in question recurs also 
N 652, so it has some claim to be regarded as a formula. Secondly, if there 
is exaggeration in the Odyssey, it is only in keeping with the rest of the 
description. Odysseus is evidently proud of his feat, and does full justice to 
it in the telling. This case is discussed by Professor Scott in Am. J. Phil., 
XXKXII., 314 sq.—not to the disadvantage of the Odyssey. 

v5, 70 0 od TL TraduuTAayXIévTa Y’ diw dap arovocryce is ‘hardly intelli- 
gible except as an imitation of A 59, viv dupe TakipTrAayxOevtas oiw K.T.r. 
See also Dr. Monro’s note a.l., in which it seems to be assumed that ap 
amovooticew must mean ‘return home’asin A. The explanation of Ameis- 
Hentze, which Monro does not refer to, is in every way preferable—that 
Alcinous is assuring Odysseus that he will not, on one of the wondrous 
Phaeacian ships manned by the famous Phaeacian sailors, be foiled in his 
journey home and compelled to return to Scheria (cf. éuov mott yadKoBaTes 
8, 4), as had happened to him on his voyage from Aeolus’ isle to Ithaca. See 
also their Anhang, referring to Faesi-Hinrichs, a.l. The hypothesis of an 
imitator—and bungler—is unnecessary. 

£156, éxOpds yap por Keivos ouds ’Aidao mvAnat yiyverar. ‘In I 312,’ 
Achilles’ splendid outburst, ‘the verb is left unexpressed—to the advantage of 
the sense. In the Odyssey yiyverat is a weak addition.’ It may be, by 
comparison with the passage in the Iliad ; but it is to be observed that it is 
quite common, in Iliad and Odyssey alike, for yiyverat to be, as here, initial 
in the line with a pause after it. There are nine other instances, excluding 
© 45. It is difficult, in face of them, to hold that the effect of the verb is 
so bad that an imitator must be inferred. 

£ 419, of & ty eiohyov wdda Tiova wevtaérnpov. ‘From B 402, avTap o 
Bodv iépevoev . . . Thova mevtaétnpov. “‘ Five years old” is right for an ox, 
but does not apply in the case of a pig, which at that age is too old for use’; 
and Pierron’s note a.l. is quoted. On mange les porcs méme dés avant la fin de la 
premiere année ; et ils ne sont guere bons que jusqu’a trois ans. But all that 
Pierron infers is that ‘Homer does not appear to have an exact idea of the 
nature of pork (or the pig).’ Perhaps not. But does not the argument assume 
that the heroic taste in pork was the same as it isin modern France? The 
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reasoning appears to be rash, and the judgment of Paris can hardly be 
accepted as final here. Dietary ways—and digestions—in Achaean times were 
not as in these days. Meat was killed and eaten on the spot without any hang- 
ing, and men then ate it mpdzrav jap és nédvov Katadvvta. How are we then 
to say they did not like, or could not have stomached, five-year-old pork? See 
Seymour on the point, in op. cit, 222 sq. But it may be, as Pierron suggests, 
that the poet was not skilled in these matters. That is at least as simple as to 
assume two poets, one early and impeccable, the other late and given to spoil- 
ing everything quod tetigit. 

0 479, avTrA@ 8’ évdotvrnce Tecoba’ ws K.T.X. ‘* This seems an adaptation of — 
the conventional dovirycev 5é tecdv.’ That is possible, but very questionable; 
and it is a far cry from that to an imitating poet. évdovqnoa recurs in much 
the same sense in pu 443. 

h 125, tTpls pév pw meréuskev éptccecOas peveaivwr, of stringing a bow— — 
the bow; in ® 176, of tugging at a spear to pull it out of the ground. ‘It can 
hardly be doubted that this latter use givesa better sense to weAéusEev ‘ shook” 
and é€pvccec@ar “to pull to himself.’ Again it is assumed that the verbs 
must be used in both passages in exactly the same significations, which is quite 
impossible, at least in the case of épvw (see Ebeling, s.v.). But the critic’s lan- 
guage seems much too strong. And this comparison of passages has its 
dangers. In the present case one might argue for imitation by the Jiad, on 
the ground that three attempts would be much more appropriate in the case 
of a stripling trying to string the great bow of Odysseus, than of a man only 
trying to pull a spear out of the ground, even if that spear were the great spear 
of Achilles. 

h 335, matpos & é& ayabod yévos evyeras Eupevas vids. ‘ The origin of this 
pleonastic verse is to be found in & 113, matpos 8’ é&€ ayalov nal éyw yevos 
evyopat eivat. The words cat éy@ had to be omitted, and vids was put in to fill 
the place in the verse.’ Here one may admit there is something to argue 
on. But the point is, is the expedient so heinous or the result so bad that a 
second poet must be inferred? Many think the line interpolated. Mr. Agar 
would change vids to avrds, ‘ his own tale is.’ 

X 233, map’ &u’ totaco. ‘ This phrase, which is almost conventional in the 
Iliad (A 314, P 179)’—why not in the Odyssey also?—‘ would imply that 
Ulysses was to leave his place and go to Athene: whereas the reverse is the 
case.’ This seems unfair to the phrase in the Odyssey; for, so far as we are 
told, the same infirmity attaches to its use in both places in the Iliad. We 
cannot assume that the two heroes in either case were at a distance from each 
other. In all three cases a formula is used loosely ; that is all. 

x 296, Hpure S& mpnvis. Both Sittl and Monrofcite Naber’s proof (Q. H., 
48 sqq.) that in the I/iad ‘the rule is that those who are wounded in front fall 


1 A critic might learn some lessons from life regarding a foray: ‘Two cows we roasted and 
in countries where old-world conditions still sub- ate on the spot, and the third we sold for a keg 
sist. Sir A. Lyall quotes the following from the of liquor to wash down the flesh.’ 
statement of a Bhil to a Border Court in India 
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backwards and vice versa: except in M 396 sqq., where Sarpedon draws the 
spear from the wound, and the man falls with it.’ But Naber’s proof has 
been accepted too readily. If all the cases of wounding in the Iliad had been 
brought under review, the rule might not have been found to be so absolute. 
In N 545 sqq. a man is struck from behind, petactpepOeis, but he falls darrvos. 
In II 413 another is wounded in front, but he falls apnvis. Naber himself 
notices our passage in y, and admits that, as in Sarpedon’s case, the man may 
have fallen with the spear as it was drawn out of the wound. That he should 
incline to fall forward, through ‘ ducking’ as he saw Telemachus’ spear coming, 
(eis) pécov xevedva, is not to be wondered at. And lastly, who expects com- 
plete exactitude in the Mnéstérophonia? Its absurdities, as has often been 
pointed out, sautent aux yeux. Yet they are not put down to imitation. 

x 308 sq., TUMTov éemiatpopddyy’ Tav Se atévos mpvuT’ aerKis | KpaT@V TUTTTO- 
pevov, Sdrredov 8’ array aipate Ode. ‘ This couplet occurs in ® 20 sq.’—but see also 
K 483 sq. and @ 184 sq.; it is really of the stock epic commonplace—‘ with the 
difference that in place of pdtv turtopévwy we find dope Oewopévov—doubt- 
less the original formula, altered because in the slaughter of the Suitors 
Ulysses was not armed with a sword. This substitution is not quite success- 
ful: xpdtwv tuTtopévov has not a clear construction ; and émuatpopddny does 
not suit a battle fought with the spear only.’ But Telemachus certainly had 
a sword ($ 119, 431), though his father apparently had not (x 326). And it is 
not correct to speak of a ‘ battle’; it was the spearing, after the fight, of the 
living remnant of the Wooers taking refuge where they could (y 299). As to 
Kpatov tuTTopnévov, the mention of heads may be thought peculiar. But if 
the rejection by the imitator of the dope Oewvouevwv in his original was due to 
the fact that Odysseus had not a sword but a spear, why did he not write 
éyxei or Sodpate turtopévov ? It cannot be said that the proof of an imitator 
is any clearer than the passage itself. As to the construction of cpdtwv TuTT., 
Hayman finds no difficulty. ‘tay being the persons, cpdtwv is in apposition 
as part to whole, just as in Tyréuayov Bare xetp’ above, 277.’ 

xX 494, péyapov Kal dpa Kal aia. ‘In Z 316 Oddapov Kat 6. Kal av. 
expresses the three parts of a complete dwelling. Probably péyapov was sub- 
stituted here, because that part especially needed purification: but the phrase 
thus became tautologous, since Sua is properly = wéyapov.’ Surely a trivial 
objection, both in substance and in effect. Séua may include more than the 
mere péyapov, ‘the entire pile of buildings’ in fact (Hayman, a./.). Here, 
where the péyapoy is naturally mentioned first as requiring purification, ddua 
seems to mean the rest of the building. And observe, the expression in Z is 
not a standing form of words; indeed it does not recur. One might take 
exception to it. See Dr. Leaf’s note on it, and Hayman, J.c. Seymour 
(op. cit. 196) treats the phrases in Z and y as identical. 

p57 = 7 29, > 386, x 398, 7H 8 dmrepos érdeto pid0os. ‘ This half line 
must have been formed as an allusion to the érea wrepdevta of the Iliad. It is 
not intelligible on any other supposition.’ But why ‘of the Iliad’? émea 
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mTepoevta is not peculiar to that poem. The expression in question is well 
explained by Hayman on p 57, and no supposition of imitation is necessary to 
the elucidation of its origin. 

In the next batch of cases Dr. Monro goes further, and seeks to show that 
there is not merely imitation but also—a strange intrusion on the gravity of 
the epic—parody of the Iliad. It is not the first attempt to prove the presence 
of parody. Kayser (Hom. Abhandlungen, 54) made a curious collection of 
parallelisms to establish tdlud ridiculi genus quod parodiae insignitur nomine in 
Nestor’s story in the end of A. It is interesting to find among them a case 
of parody of the Odyssey by the Iliad—A 720, adda cai ds iamebor petrémperov 
npeTéporot, Compared with « 525, (duv fepevoéuev) mappérav’, ds pjdovot peTaTrpétres 
tpetépovot. On the face of this doublette one would be disposed to argue the 
reverse way, and, in fact, Sittl (op. cit. 38) concludes that there is imitation 
by the Odyssey. So much depends on the point of view in this most hazardous 
enterprise of determining priority. 

The passages on which Dr. Monro depends are: 

0 161, aleTos apyiy yiva pépwv dvixyecot TéXwpov, said to be imitated from 
M 201 sq., aletos . . . pownevta Spdxovta hépav dvixecat médwpov. ‘ médwpos is 
appropriate to a serpent, but the application of it to a goose gives a certain 
mock-heroic effect.’ Only because a goose is a goose in these days, and 
because the translator chooses to use the word ‘serpent.’ Transfer the goose 
to the Iad and place a mere snake in the Odyssey, and the argument would 
still go against the latter poem—‘ how appropriate the epithet is when used of 
a fat goose, how absurd of a slender reptile!’ And see the difficulty in which 
the mock-heroic explanation lands us. The man who makes this faux pas 
was, to Dr. Monro, the author of the Odyssey, of the poem as, with small 
deductions, we have it to-day, full of magnificent scenes, including this beautiful 
parting idyll in o. Yet we are to believe that, when he was ares it, the 
great poet’s taste so failed him that he was incapable of saying ‘ no’ to a goose, 
when that un-heroic bird obtruded itself on his imagination and Renate him 
to most un-epic pleasantry. It is hardly thinkable. 

In p 541 it is said that Telemachus péy’ errrapev, audi S¢ Sua opepdSaréov 
xovadByoe. The final phrase ‘is used in the Iliad of the shout of an army 
(B 334, II 277), of its tread (B 466), of the rattle of armour (N 498, O 648, 
® 255, 593).’ In fact, it is of the Gemeingut or standing commonplace. 
‘ Applied, as here, to the sound of’ (a room resounding to?) ‘a sneeze it has 
the effect of a parody.’ The remark is incomprehensible. There are sneezes 
and sneezes. There is a sneeze that is perceptible only from the facial contor- 
tion of the sufferer, and that only excites the pity of the beholder—oi«ros & €re 
mdvtas opdévtas. There is also a sneeze which is explodent, almost expletive, 
which is brain-clearing and attention-compelling, a splendid yell with to some 
brains all the force of an epithet of the direst kind. To which category did 
Telemachus’ sneeze belong or incline? We can only say the péy’ seems to 
indicate that it was no ordinary one. In fact it is one of the numerous omens 
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of the Odyssey, and ‘the loudness of the sneeze gave increased weight to the 
omen’ (Hayman). And surely the poet’s application of opepdaréov KovaBnoe 
to the effect of such a sneeze in a ceilingless hall is at least as good as, some 
might think infinitely better than, its use of a spear striking a corslet or of the 
tramp of men’s feet. 

The next is a much discussed case—Z 490 sqq., a 356 sqq., and ¢ 350 sqq. 
In the wérepos & dvdpecor pedjoe mao, ewol S¢ wadvora of the first passage, 
médepos is replaced by wi0os in the second, and by to§ov in the third. In both 
Dr. Monro (on ¢ 350 sqq.) finds ‘adaptation, or parody, of Hector’s words in Z.’ 
As regards the lines in ¢, surely the close of Dr. Monro’s own note settles the 
point. ‘The bow was to be “the concern of men, all of them,” in a sense 
which they did not anticipate.’ There isirony, but is that so rare in the poems? 
For a 359 reference may be made to the note of Merry and Riddell. In both 
passages Telemachus is speaking with perfect seriousness, and asserting his 
position in the house. He accepts his responsibilities, after his encouraging 
interview with Athene in a. In each case his speech ends with the sentence 
Tod yap Kparos &a7’ év) olxw, where rod has not, as has sometimes been assumed, 
pbOov or ré£ou understood, but is to be translated, ‘of me, the man speaking.’ 
There is no ground for alleging parody. And note that there are two other 
occurrences of the essential words, X 352 and T 137—five occurrences in all. 
Shall we not say, not with Dr. Monro that the expression was proverbial—the 
description does not seem to meet the case—but that it was a formula? And 
it is unnecessary to insist on what has often been remarked, that, a formula 
once fixed, the poet allows himself a certain amount of freedom as to its 
application. But indeed, in the present case, there is no ground for unfavour- 
able comment. 

Lastly, ‘in some other cases the spirit of parody is shown by the use of a 
lofty epic formula where the subject is unworthy of it. Thus the sties in the 
farmyard of Eumaeus (£ 13-15) imitate the palace of Priam (Z 244 sqq., note 
mevthKovta and mAnciov ddAndAwrv).’ This word and expression, both common 
in the poems and neither of them lofty in character, are the only points common 
to the two descriptions. A parodist would surely have made better use of his 
opportunity and materials. The Odyssean poet has failed entirely, unless we 
are to see the real joke in the exclusion of the boars as contrasted with the 
treatment accorded to the sons-in-law of Priam. ‘The epithet of the dogs, 
idaxbpopor (E 29), is a parody of the epic éyxectpwpou.’ A very extreme state- 
ment in any case, but especially difficult of acceptance as “ we cannot tell what 
precise meaning (if any) was given by the latter part of the word’ (Monro 
himself on £ 29). ‘Again, in the story of Iros, the language of the Iliad is 
borrowed or parodied —e.g. in o 5, ota pyrnp (of the mother of Iros).’ 
The expression is by no means peculiar to the Iiad, and no one who observes 
how freely, and how inappropriately, to our minds, the Homeric epithets are at 
times applied, will find any ground for objection. Other authorities differ, as 
Ameis-Hentze a.l. and Filipsky Das stehende Beiwort in Volksepos, 11. ‘oa 46, 
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ommotepos S€ Ke vixnon x.T.r. (from the duel of Paris and Menelaus=I 92).’ 
Had the author of o said (of Odysseus and Iros) ‘whichever of these two 
champions overcomes the other with soul-rending fury,’ or made some refer- 
ence to one of the great encounters of the Iliad, we should have felt more 
certain. But, as it is, how could the poet have said what he had to say more 
simply? Had I g2 not existed, no one would ever have suggested that o 46 
more than meets the case. The same remark applies to werpvupéva dupa, o 65 
(and I. 148). What ground is there for arguing that Telemachus is not 
speaking seriously? Finally, o 105, évtavOot viv 700 (Odysseus to Iros after 
he has dragged him out of the house and set him against the épxiov avAjs). It 
is said to be from ® 122, évtav@oi viv xetco (Achilles to Lycaon, whose body he 
has flung into the river). In v 262 we have the same formula—for that is what 
it is—évtavOoi vdv oo, said respectfully by Telemachus to his father, then 
disguised as a beggar. Ought we not to say that both o and ® parody uv? 

This set of cases seems to be particularly weak. If parody is to be argued 
simply because one of two parallel passages is not so perfectly suited to the 
context as the other, it must be said to be very common in the poems. But 
in those under reference it does not appear that evidence even of incongruity 
has been adduced. To establish parody some proof of an intention to travesty 
is certainly necessary. 

To revert to the passages on which simple imitation or borrowing is 
inferred, one must surely say that the evidence of this ought to be extremely 
cogent to negative the prima facie presumption which arises from the preva- 
lence of the epic practice of repetition. Now in most of the instances the case 
set up seems to vanish altogether on examination. In three—y 245, & 156, 
and @ 335—there is perhaps some slight ground for argument, but they 
together constitute but a slender basis for a theory of wholesale imitation. 
The crucial point is, is there reason for inferring the existence of a later poet 
appropriating and adapting the work of a predecessor? It is submitted, as a 
result of the examination in detail given above, that there is nothing incom- 
patible with the view that we have the same poet freely availing himself of the 
epic privilege of repetition. 

It would not be difficult to prove, by the method adopted by Sittl and 
other repetition-experts, that the I/iad imitates the Odyssey. As has often been 
said, the method is one by which any given part of the epics may be shown to 
be later or earlier than another, as the individual enquirer may desire. How 
easily the tables may be turned has been well shown in pp. 318 sqq. of Professor 
Scott’s paper quoted above. Other instances could be given. 

The Chorizontic attack has been threefold. On this point of imitation it 
appears to fail. It has not succeeded with the Language. As for the Realien, 
the case remains much as it was when first propounded. ‘Two thousand years 
have added little to the proof given by the original authors of the wapaéo£ov. 
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Part II. MiscELLANEOUS EMENDATIONS (continued). 


BOOK II. 


4. 2. Read éruyuyvopévov, just as mpooBadovtay has been corrected. 
The rain was still falling. 

7. 2. Two points may be urged against the MS. reading. First Aaxe- 
Satuoviows éretdyOn (or -Oncav) is an extremely awkward construction, if it 
means that they gave, not received, the order. In Thucydides the dative is 
quite rare in this use with passives, except of course with perfect tenses, and 
the cases in which it most often occurs will not be compared with this by any 
competent scholar (e.g. to’s Kepxupatous ovx Ewp@vTO, Tois Maat édoxipdaOn). 
But special awkwardness arises from the fact that émitdtr@ naturally takes a 
dative of a quite different kind, and that in this sentence such a dative is 
actually added. Cf. on 3.82.7. Such a construction however does occasion- 
ally occur, e.g. Xen. Hell. 3. 2. 20. The second point is that the Oxyrhynchus 
commentary, like the scholia, seems unaware of any special difficulty. It is 
not perfect here, but we can see that it does not comment, as it could hardly 
have failed to do, on language so obscure and strange. 

The conjectural AaxeSaiudvioe . . . éwérafav therefore seems probable, 
though the mistake is not well accounted for. 

11. 3. Is jyeudva kal otpateotnv enough without éxacTov OY amavta 
added ? 

13. 9. tadta should certainly be tocadra, éxacta tovtwv being the 
subject. Cf. the beginning of § 7. Tlepu«dsjs might be omitted. 

16. 1. The difficulty of pete?yov would be surmounted, if we read 
<ajs>> petetyov of ’AOnvaior. This would not mean that the Athenians 
shared it with one another, ie. all practised it. A mdvtes would be needed 
to give that sense. It would mean that they shared it with other Greeks. 
In 15. 1 Thucydides has already said that they practised it érépwy paddor, 
and we are reminded of the life «até xémas often mentioned or referred to 
(Thue. 1. 2. 2, Ar. Pol. 1305 a 19, etc.). 

Th oixjoe will then be a causal dative. 7’ oiv should probably be &’ od», 
marking a return from the historical digression of 15 to the narrative, but it is 
still possible to keep te, 79 7° olxrjoes kat dia 70 EOos. 
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17. 3. Katecxevdcavto 6é cal év Tois mupyous. 

A parallel for this absolute use of catacxevafowa: without an accusative 
will hardly be found. Xen. Cyvop. 7. 5. 37 is one, but xatecxevdcOar (passive) 
may well be read there for xatackcevdcacOar. Here xateoxnvnoavto seems 
likely. Cf. 52. 3 Ta iepda év ols éoxnvnvto: Xen. Hell. 4. 5. 2 natacKnvncas 
év T@ tep@. In 1. 133. 1 Shilleto’s reverse correction of oxnvnoapévou to 
oxevacapévou is likely enough to be right, for there a transitive verb is needed. 

22. 3. <Cels>> amo tis atdcews Exatépas? a’ (=eis) lost before azo. 
So 34. 3 huaris Exaorns piav. 

26. I. dpa pvdanny <eivar>? eivas might fall out easily between nv 
and e. 

37- I. Should éyav Sé be changed to éywyv 6y rather than Reiske’s 
Evov ye? 

ib. 3. Ta Snpocta bia Séos padcota ov Tapavopodpev, TOV Te aiel ev apXT 
OVT@V AKpodoeL KAaL TOV VOMODV K.T.Dr. 

Surely a singular compliment for any speaker to pay his audience, that, 
if they did not do wrong, it was because they were afraid; that is, that they 
would do it, if fear did not restrain them. It is idle to fancy that déos means 
not commonplace fear, but some high moral and religious awe. 42. 4, I. 120.5, 
and other places exhibit it in its natural sense. If Prodicus wished (Protag. 
358 D) to distinguish it from ¢d8os, it was not on this ground. pddota too 
is odd, emphasizing 6:a dé05; ‘moral motives may go for something, but 
downright fear is our main motive’; as though this was rather to their 
credit. 

Though the Oxyrhynchus commentator supports the text as it is, I 
venture to think that Thucydides wrote <od> da dé0s .. tev de (for Te) 
«.T.d., ‘not through mere fear, but out of obedience to magistrates and voyozr,’ 
vogot being not only laws but also usages and the rules of public opinion. 
Observe that the véuos most dwelt upon are ‘those which entail acknowledged 
shame,’ a point more relevant to moral or semi-moral motives than to ordinary 
fear. Juvenal says of the man in Herodotus’ story reddidit ergo metu, non 
moribus ; Thucydides means that the Athenians kept straight chiefly moribus, 
non metu. His antithesis of vduoe and tpozroe in 39. 4 will be different and not 
quite consistent in expression. 

For the two independent negatives, od d:a dé0s pddvoTa ov Tapavopodper, 
cf. Kiihner-Gerth, § 514 A. 1 (e.g. Plat. Rep. 406 c ov« ayvoia odbé drepia.. . 
ov KaTéderEev av'TO, AAN’ eld@s K.T.rA.: Dem. 19. 77). 

39. 4. Kal & Te TovToIs reyw > x.T.r. ? Cf. 41. I Evvendy Te Néy@ K.T.r. 
The division of Chh. 39 and 40 should have been made before xal & te rovrots. 

40. 2. See my Aristophanes and Others, p. 297. 

[oi] avrot may be due to trois avdtois above, ot adroit below. Simple adroit 
is much better. 

ib. 3. If we wrote & for 6, we should get, not indeed a regular construc- 
tion, but something more natural. The plural @ would suit the antithesis 
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better. In 4. 13. 4 and 64. 1 the change of @ and dzep to 6 and 6zep is very 
plausible: so too in 1. 78. 3. 


AI. 4. ovTe <addXov> GoTrs ? 

44. I. The absurdity of évreXeuvticat, as though a man could be said to 
die in life, has sometimes been seen. It seems to have escaped notice that 
the word is due to reAevt#s coming just before. The original word therefore 
need not have resembled évteXevtHca closely or at all. Herwerden probably 
suggested évtadaitwpioat on the ground of a certain resemblance. But 
évadynoat (Classen, who also thought of éAXAvrnPfvat) is perhaps better. ois 
dy (av lost before év-) and Evymetpn?H is an easier change than turning ois 
into dAtyous. 

47. 3. The -ov of Aeyéuevov may be due only to mporepov adjoining. 
Aeyouevyn is much more likely. 

48. 3. avtos Te voojcas Kal avTos dmv &rOVS VocObVTAS. 

Kal tjoAXovs ioov? The second avrés is very pointless, and a mroAXovs 
seems wanted. We do not need to be told that he saw them himself, and 
hardly that he did see them; that he saw many is worth mentioning. Cf. 
Herod. 1. 197 doca avtos moincas é&épuye opoiny vodcov 7} addov cide 
éxuyovTa. 

AQ. 5. poe (for unte) TOY mavu r.? 

ib. 7. avtov or adtovs for avtod? avtod is awkward, and the verb wants 
an object. 

53. 3. Perhaps 7@ ddfovts, not ddfavtt, kad, especially if we read 
TpoTadatTrwpety. 

62. I. ovt’ éym < édevEa >, or something similar ? 

65. 2. Though the datives certainly cannot depend on «add, it is strange 
that Madvig’s insertion of év has found any favour (Stahl, Hude). Such a 
phrase as xara xTHpata év (consisting im) oixodopiass is probably unknown: 7) ép 
Tots Adxyous StdacKadcxy is not at all parallel, év there being instrumental, or at 
any rate the Ady and the duvdacxadixy not being the same. It is more likely 
that some word, presumably a participle, agreeing with yépay and governing 
the datives, has been lost, e.g. carecxevacpévny or xexoopnpévnv. Cf. I. 10. 2 
moAEws lepois Kal KaTacKevais TodvTédXect Ypnoapévys: 6. QI. 7 ols ) Yopa 
Kateckevactat: 8. 24. 3 THY XOpav KadOs KaTecKevacpéevyy: Dem. 19. 8g 
ebTropotepa . . . KatacKevais btAwWY Kal Xwpas Kal Mpocddwv: Ar. Pol. 8. II. 
1314 b 37 KatacKevatey Kal Koopeiy Thy TOdkw and 1b. 7. 7. 1321 4 37: Xen. 
Hell. 6. 2. 6. 

72. I. Tov d\dov Must=Tovs dAXdous above. But then ad7éy has nothing 
to refer to. Perhaps <ipav> adrar, answering to avroé above. 

74. 2. Tois vm. mpor. cannot depend on Evyyv@poves, as though they 
themselves wanted to be punished. Some word, e.g. &upPatvew, must have 
been lost. 

80. 1 and 8 and 102. 6. See my Notes on Xenophon and Others, pp. 286, 289. 


84.2. TeV veav <ol> dwewvoy TAEOVTaY ? 
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87. 3. ais pev Tvyats évdéyecOat chaddrrAxccAat Tors avOpw@Tous, Tats be 
yvouats TOS AUTOS alel OpOas avdpetous Elvas. 

The latter words are obscure. The truth is that Thucydides wrote 
<(tovs > dvdpetovs, and that this is the subject of the verb. Men do not 
always enjoy the same success, but brave men are always rightly the same in 
spirit. Cf. 5. 75. 3 TtTUyn pe... Kaxildpuevot, yudun Sé of adtol ere dvTes. 
The py in 76 pu) KaTa Kpadtos vixnOév just above should not be omitted with B. 
Thucydides is speaking in almost identical terms of Milton’s 


courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome. 


89. 5. Tov mapa moAv is probably a mistaken repetition of the mapa moAv 
three lines above, the real phrase being (say) tod mapa yvouny or dofav. Cf. 
TO ovK eixoTe in 6. Tod wapadoyouv has been suggested (Steup). Cf. Plut. 
Caesar 32 éxmrnfew ariatotvpevos paov 7) BudcecOat peta TapacKevhs ere Oodv. 

go. I. Tapa tiv éavTov yhv, going with ér)eov, must be accepted from 
Cand G. ézi occurs four times within a few lines, not to mention ézrémXeor, 
érrimXouv, and ériBonOav. Hence émi here inmost MSS. Cf. 83. 3: 8. 104. I. 

1b. 2. pédAXovra for mdéovTa ? 

ib. 3. axov kat <avtés>>... @mdev? or has «at come from the next 
line? 

94. I. dérrep oy (for dv) padiws dv éyévero? Several MSS. give dy after 
padtws as well as after dzrep. 


BOOK III. 


4. 4. SaPRardovtwv ? 

II. 4. pa dv x.7.r. is not the conclusion drawn but the argument used, 
the attestation afforded by the allies. We seem therefore to want paprupio 
eypavTo TO > pr dv x.T.r. ‘they used as an attestation (of their being in the 
right) the fact that etc., like wapadeiypact ypmpevos tois és Tovs aAXous in 8. 

ib. Before knowing that Haase corrected ta (reAevtaia) to adra, I had 
done the same. In 6. 64. 3 MSS. vary between rovs and avrots. 

26. 4. émpévovtes . . . TL TEVTETOAL. 

Either wv@éc0a: (the common confusion of o and @) or something like 
mevoeacOar <jyovpevot >. Cf. on 8. 2. I. 

30. 4. A man may be said quite well évopay trois modeputous TO Kevov TOD 
moXéuov, TO Kevov being something that seems serious and formidable without 
really being so. But how he can be said év ait@ duAdocecOat TO Kevov is not 
easy to see. It is indeed rather his business to aim at it as a deception of the 
enemy. This points to To «adv, novelties, new courses struck out in war, 
which a man should guard against in his own case and try upon the enemy 
when he affords an opening. Cf. 5. 9. 3-5 in part. On the other hand in 
Ar. Eth, 3. 8. 1116 b. 7 ceva makes much the best sense: in fact «awd hardly 
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makes any. The very point of éuzrepia is that the things are not new, but 
familiar and known not to amount to much. 

ad«n above does not admit of the very forced meaning which Steup after 
Junghahn gives it. It means im which we are as a matter of fact very strong. 

34. 3. Katacthoa: for Katactncew ? The future is quite uncommon. 
Xen. Hell. 3. 5. 1 has however é¢’ éte éEoicewv, which can hardly be wrong. 

38. 1. As the MSS. agree in dv after avtimaXov, perhaps we should read 
avtimanXov av... avarapBavor. 

1b. 5. amatacOa dpioto. Possibly pacros, as in 4. IO. 3. 

ib. 6. etvas gives no good sense. dévtes? 

39. 6. viv wadw <adeds> or Caxwdvvas > ev TH Tore elvas ? 

The present text seems to imply that they would have meanwhile quitted 
Mytilene in a body. 

44. 2. It does not seem to have been suggested that evev is sound, but 
that a few words have by accident been lost. Something like ov« dv aderéou 
elev would make excellent sense. &vyyvwortot would account better than 
aderéot for the omission, the copyist confusing vyyvwortot and Evyyvepuns, but 
its personal use seems not found in good Greek. 

45. 7. e&ewv for éyeev? The future seems rather more suitable to the 
exact sense. Cf. on 52.2: 4. 71. 2. 

47. 5. Should év airé be év adrn, i.e. the tewwpia now proposed ? 

51. 2. Perhaps rnpodow (dative plural) has been lost after [eXozrov- 
vnotovs. jundev éomdetv could depend on it as in 7. 17. 2 pndéva trepatodabau 
depends on ¢vAdaoorev. 

52. 2. mpooméurres O€ K.T.X. 

This sentence will be found less remarkable, if it is noticed that Aéyew 
ei and similar phrases seem to be idiomatic. Cf. 4. 37. 2 (probably) é«npugav 
re ef BovrowTo Ta bra Tapadodvar: 5. 115. 2 éxnpvEay Sé ei tis BovrNeTar . . 
AnfecOa.: perhaps 2. 2. 4: 5. 76. 3 Svo0 AOyw, Tov pev Kal’ Gte e¢ BovrovTaL 
moNepeiv K.T.X. Seems to be something of the same sort. So Il. 7. 375 (ito 

. eiméuev . . .) kal S& 760’ eitréuevas TruKwov eros, al x’ €Oédoow Tatcacbat 
monémoro. 1). 21. 487 ef 0’ €BéXexs «.7.X. has no apodosis. 

cordate must be corrected to coAdcew with Krueger. 

ib. 4. The first édeyov should be avtéXeyov, they protested. 

55. 3. ods ed Tabav Tis Kal adTos Sedpevos TpoonyayeTo Evppdyous. 

The past tense of wa#v makes no sense. Did not Thucydides write 
wabeiv, dependent on Sedpevos, needing, or asking for, help. Cf. 40. 3 10 maeiy 
ev avTLAnWorTat. 

58. 5. The use of the present tense épyuodre with regard to the future, 
stating the sure consequence of a possible action, is not in itself at all remark- 
able. There are many instances in Thucydides (1. 143. 5, 4. 95. 2, 6. QI. 3, 
etc.) and elsewhere. Even the combination of such a present with the more 
commonplace future can be paralleled from Antiphon (who has so much in 
common with Thucydides) 3. 3. 11 catadaBdovtes adtov ... Kabapoi... 
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écea0e, atrorvaarvtes O€ Urraitioe KaGictacbe. This corresponds exactly to our 
SovAw@aeTe . . . Epnuovte. What is really strange in our passage and can 
hardly be right is the recurrence in a third verb to the original future. This 
is so awkward that I incline to think dda:pyoecbe a mistake for apaupeicbe. 
Even without dovAwcere the error would be easy. 

63. 2. txavn yap? 

65. 3. c@ppovctat dvtes THS yvouns Kal TOV cwopadTov <CcwTHpes> or 
<cortipes > Thv cwudtoyv? The repeated ow might cause the loss. 

66. 3. Perhaps ravras tpels aducias . . . wpd£avres, ‘ these things, three 
distinct acts of wrong.’ 

67. Two or three times in this chapter it seems to me that a word has 
been lost, as in 65.3. In 1 radta . .. émeEn\Oopev . . . wa bpels pev eidnTe 
Sixalws avTov KaTayvwcdpevol, Hwets S€ ETL OoLM@TEpOY TeTLLMpHeévots it makes no 
sense to say éveEnAOopey iva eiddpev, as though their knowing it was conse- 
quent on their own recital of facts, nor can anything more suitable be supplied 
naturally out of eédA7e. After ets Sé insert something like detEwpev, dHroe 
@pev. Again it can hardly be said of previous dperat that they ought to be 
SutAdovar Enutat to wrongdoers: it is more likely that dépew (2. 37. 3) was 
used, bring, entail. Thirdly in 5 ov« avtamodéovtes again gives no sense, and I 
am not convinced that ov« dy avtatodovtes (Dobree) or ovx avtatrodmaovTes 
(Stahl) could be attached in the required sense to 7apevoynoav. Greek idiom 
would require rather mapavoyjcavtes ovK dv avtamrodoiev, May not Thucy- 
dides have written something like cal <davijcovtar>> ovtK dytatodortes 
K.T.r.? Steup proposes to read ov dd€ovew ov« avtamodortes, forgetting that 
dox@ takes an infinitive, not a participle. 

In § 3 xar’ oixiav would be a trifle nearer than xa’ oixtas (Stahl) to cal 
otxtat, and I think grammatically as good. épnuia in 2 and 5 points to éphyor 
here being used of men, not homes. In § 7 I would take pds rods Evurravras 
of the whole body of prisoners; cf. 68. 1 éEaipetov éroumoavto ovdéva. 

68. 1. Has it ever been suggested that ms resumes the preceding 6ve in 
the way in which we sometimes find both 67: and @s introducing something in 
oratio obliqua, with some words intervening between them (just as in English 
that is often in such a case ungrammatically repeated) ? This would carry us 
through the sentence without any omission or change. 

The aorist 7apayayovtes should rather be the present, like épwravtes, and 
éfevv in line 2 might very well in view of 52. 4 be éyeu. 

75. 4. omdcoOets should be dpyuoGeis (Cobet). The error is due to 67a 
below. 

81. 5. Kal, olov pire? ev TH TovovT@ yiryverOar, ovdév StL ov EvvéB Kal Ere 
TEparTepo. 

To this there are two objections: (1) it is not true that in most Greek 
otaces (€v TO ToLtovTm) every possible excess was committed, and (2), when 
you have said ‘ every possible excess,’ there is no room for ‘and still more’: 
the parallels cited are by no means equally strong, not even that in Sallust. 
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We might consider the possibility of cal ofwv pire? . . . yiryverOas ovdev x.7.r. 
i.e. ovdév TotovTay & girez. I have illustrated this construction in Platonica, 
p. 12. Thucydides has it in 7. 67.3 ad’ dv july wapecnevacrat. 

82. 3. 8 otv might be looked for rather than 7’ ody, as in 84.1. Cf. on 
2,10. 1. 

ib. 4. tt for 7d (as elsewhere) before émuBovrevoacOat ? 

ib. 7. I think we must acquiesce in #@dcas Oapojjoar, as we have to do 
in an infinitive after SyAodvres and SHAou dvtes in 4. 38. 1 and 47. 2, and as on 
the other hand a participle is used after rapddevypa xatordvas in 3. 40. 7 and 
after 7. 7rovety ib. 67.6. Oapajcat has been omitted, but, though essential to 
the real sense, it is unlikely that anyone would have inserted it. 

ib. 8. In wdvtov & av’tév x.t.r. various changes have been proposed, 
including 4 Mav mrcovefia. The use of dpxy for dpxis émiOupia is very 
obscure and awkward, without parallel, and not to be justified by the fairly 
frequent idiomatic sense of gloria in Latin. Also it would appear that dp x7 
is not the ultimate cause after all: mAcoveEia and diAoTipia are behind it. It 
seems possible that we should read ravtov 8 avtév aitiov apxiis 4 dia 
mreovetia ka) didotemia. With the pleonasm aitiov apxijs, cause of the begin- 
ning, cf. 5.71. 1 Hyeirae Ths aitias tadrns, if aitia there is cause, and Ar. Eth. 
5, 8. 1135 b 19 ) apy . . . Ths aitias, if aitéas is right. 

In the next clause we seem to want some more condemnatory expression 
than 7d mpddupov. If we read xatctapevor for -wv, the sense will be better. 

84. I. pddiota 8 dv probably was originally, or contained, padvora 57. 
dv however seems required for the three optatives, which are more likely here 
to express what certain men would do than what certain men often actually 
did. For this purpose one dv with the first optative (not with the second) is 
sufficient, and we should either transfer this dv or insert one. Hude ooo’ ap, 
but dy is equally likely after Spdcevay. In any case padvota 3’ dy can hardly 
be right. 

Perhaps of te should be ot d¢€ and others. 

QI. 3. 06 omdirat oi > dé tev vedv. Cf. on 8. 23. 5. 

93. 2. altiov 8 qv bre Oertadoi? Cf. 2. 65. 8. 

97. 2. Tovrous Te Tevabels Kab TH TUXD énricas. 

Both the construction of the dative and still more the absolute use of 
éxmicas are noticeable. Perhaps an infinitive is missing, e.g. ypyoecOau. 

98. 4. Perhaps <ols> kal jAuxia 7 avT7. As they stand, the words 
could surely only mean something like the same supply of soldiers, as in 8. I. 2 etc. 

102. 3. Read Seicas epi avr#, as is regular, not the genitive. Cf. below 
on 8. 93. 3, the only parallel cited. 

113. 4. ovKouv Ta dTrAa TavTi patveTat. 

I think the sense needs tavti <tocadta> gaivetat. 

114. 4. 6édvcav TOV TOAELOV. 

The parties to a war are always said SuarvecOar Tov morepov. 8. 46. I, 
where Svaddoat is used of Tissaphernes, is just the exception which proves 

S 
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the rule, for he is thought of not as a party but as bringing to an end the war 4 
between Athens and Sparta. Here the last two letters of dueAdcavto were 


absorbed in tov. 


BOOK IV. 


8. 7. If ravrny after vicov is not to be omitted (Rutherford), we might 4 


read avtny, the island itself contrasted with the channels on either side. 


/ - 
g. 2. odict dé Tov Teltxous TavTn acbevertdtov bvTOS émLiaTrdcacbat avTOvS — 


HryetTo Tpodupnced Bar. 
Dobree émiomdcecOat, omitting wpolvpyncecOar. Others have proposed 


emuBnoecOar (Madvig), BidcecOar, éxBidcecOar. But there is an aorist more — 
like émtomdocacOba than any of these futures, which I have no doubt Thucy- 
dides wrote, and that is ébdwWac@a. Cf. Od. 5. 348 émnv xeipecow éepdrpeat — 
nmetpovo: Eur. Hel. 556 todd épdmropat térov. It is a curious coincidence — 
that in Phaedr. 273A, where Plato has occasion to use épyydpeba, the word is 


corrupted in B to éyngiodpueba. 


In the following clause we should read ovdé for ovre and make ovdé.. . 5 


éreiyiCov parenthetic, éxeivois Te x.T.r. depending directly on retro. 


10. 3. yapiov ... 6 pevovtay pév tuov Evupaxov yiyvetat, broxopycact 


\ id \ x EA oo \ 4 
dé Kaimrep KaXeTrov Ov EeVTOpoY ExTaL pydevos KWAVOYTOS. 


iA 


6 is absent from the MSS., but found in Dionysius, who otherwise agrees 


with the MSS. No doubt it was absorbed in -w (vopifw). The dative 
vToxwpyoact is difficult, if not impossible; for it refers, not to the people to 
whom the ground would be edzopov, but to those whose retirement would — 
make it so to others, and what we should expect is the genitive absolute. — 
Thucydides did actually write the genitive, I think, and what has happened — 
is a very curious case of that exchange of terminations between words which ; 


has caused more corruption than is generally known. In the first clause we 


notice £iupaxov, which naturally takes a dative, but is oddly attached here - 
to a genitive absolute, just as in the next clause the dative is odd. From this — 
hint we can restore with fair confidence 6 pévovar pev tiv Evupayov yiryverat, — 
troxwpnodvtwy dé x.7.X. The most similar cases I know of this interchange, 
though much less remarkable, are Isaeus 11. 21 Tov pév vixdcOat, Tov Oé HrTay, 
now corrected to Tov peév yTTadcOat, Tov b€ wav, and Diod. 11. 71. 6 pera 


A a \ \ a 4 / me \ 
TOAMHS TapacKevyns wept THY TOV aTOAOV TpoOvpiay éyivovto, where peta T. 
mpoOvupias Tept . . . Tapackevny is now read. Cf. on 32. 4 and 133. 3. 


ib. 5. Sewornre? Cf. in a way 3. 37. 5 Sewornte Kal Evvécews ayo 
érratpomévous (6. of course in another sense). The genitive is due to the other — 


genitives. 


14. 3. Read os for «ai after wéyas. In 5 and again in 15. 1 this ds recurs. 
16. 1. Unless we confuse the two senses of oirov, there should be a 
comma after aAditwv; i.e. it is only dvo x. that is in apposition to cirov. — 


But the editors do not give it so. 
Should moiov before pndév be omitted? Cf. 27,1: 2. 93. 4: ete. 


——o 
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17. 3. Read diddcxecOar, governed by #ynodpevor. ws cannot be taken 
twice over, as divdacKopevor as a&bveror. The corruption may be due to the 
other participle #jynodpevor. 

19. 2. TO avo is not suitable. todto or adto Spay (roveiv) is the proper 
and usual expression (2. 49. 5, 4. 59. 2, etc.). On the other hand in 3. ro. 6 
pn Spdcas To avTo would be an improvement: cf. 3. 12. I. 

ib. 4. The dative after av@nccac@at seems due to the ayvtt-, not, as the 
editors say, to a general notion of concession. 

20. 2. Is Evudhopas petpiws xatatiWewévns good Greek? xatatidecOa 
moAewov occurs three or four times and is different in sense, end a war, lay 
down their arms. Karas (pueTtpias, etc.) tiWecOai ti is the regular phrase 
(e.g. 17. 4, 61. 6), and no similar use of catati#ec@ar is cited. 

20. 2. Todre“odyvTar dcadpas oToTtépwv apEdvtwy. ‘They are at war in an 
obscure way with which side as aggressors.’ 

Should we not read adcadés? Just as we have rovto dfXov Stu yevyjcetat, 
i.e. SfAOv éotww OTL, so this sentence would be in full 7oXenodvtar acadés (éoTwv) 
omotépwv apEavTwy, as we might say in English, ‘they are at war, it is not 
clear for what reason.’ Cf. 6. 60. 5 of peév mrafovtes adnrov Hv el adixas 
éretipwpnvto. But what the grammar of acadas would be it is hard to say. 

30. 2. If we read ws amo for cal avo and put only a comma after 
Kataxavbév, ovTw 57 will introduce, as it does in most cases, an apodosis. 

ib. 4. Twi wetpia for TH wetpia, where the article is strange ? 

32. I. Ralovtes THv awoPacw is a very unusual construction. roovpevor 
and moimoduevot have been inserted. <xata> tiv aroB8acw might do and 
kata have been lost from its occurring again in the next line. So in 3 we 
certainly seem to want (kata) AaBdvTes, for NawPdvw is not used of seizing a 
place, and there too «ard occurs close by (as well as -rata immediately before 
in the present text). 

ib. 3. Ta petewpotepa? Cf. on 55. 2. 

T@ WANG may be through their small numbers. Cf. 10. 5. 

ib. 4. devyovtés te yap expatovy Kal dvaxwpodow éméxetvTo. 

It is not easy to see in what sense the Athenian light-armed ‘conquered 
by (in) flight.’ It is in fact as little true as the epigrammatic expression is 
Thucydidean. Nor does it stand very well coupled with Kai avay. érékx. 
éxpdtovv is sometimes translated outstripped, but it cannot mean that here. 
When we compare the two passages (2. 79. 6: 3. 97- 3) which are cited as 
parallel to this, we shall see that to make it really like them and to get a good 
sense we want éhevydv te yap Kpatovyt@y or KpaTovvTwy Te yap épevyov. For 
the confusion of édevyov te with devyovtes cf. below on 40. 2. 

34. I. TH Oper Tod Oapcety To TrEiaTo EiAnpoTes. 

Why should they be said to have derived most of it from sight of the 
enemy? Even if true, was it worth saying? Dobree ro muorov. As 16 
and tt, wAeictov and méov (7Aclov) are quite apt to get exchanged, may we 
not read Tod Oapceiv Te mdéov ? 
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36. 3. I have suggested before that adda should be dua (Aristophanes ; 
and Others, 298). ‘yeyvduevor would more naturally be yevdwevor: they were not 
now getting into the situation, but were already there. Cf. on 1.23.6: 2.4.2. — 

40. 2. épouévou .. . ef of TeOvedtes avTOV Kadol Kayabot. 

We notice here two things. The point of the question, as it stands, is 
not very clear. It should not be whether the dead were brave, but whether — 
the dead were the only brave men they had. This may be got to some 
extent by emphasizing ot re@ve@tes, but it wants bringing out more distinctly. © 
Secondly the editors have failed to observe that nado) xayaOoi does not mean — 
brave. That is ayaOos (92. 7: 2. 87. 9) or aya00s avynp only, and so dyabots — 
follows here only two lines below. «adds cayalds has a quite different mean- — 
ing and one not at all suitable here, connoting general excellence, or some- 
times ‘gentlemanliness,’ so that it becomes on occasion a political or party 
term (8. 48. 6). 

Now «anos is confused occasionally with various words and among others ~ 
with «at. We shall get then a pointed question in good Attic terms, if we © 
read ef of teOvewtes avTav Kat oi ayaloi, if their dead men were also their brave — 
men. For the predicate thus introduced with a «aé cf. 62. 4: 92. 4 To 
avtimanrov Kat édevOcpov xabioctatar: Plato Protag. 350 B oi Oapparéot ovTou — 
Kal avopetol eto, and again in C. Compare also in another way Eur. El. 378 
pdptus yévoir’ av batts éotiv ayabos and Suppl. 852. 


te 


antctoovtes above should probably be Hicrouv te (Dobree: cf. on 32. 4). — 
We might think of amvetotvtos (Rutherford, who considered amictobytos . . 
ouoious an adscript) with some change in the order of words, but it would — 
be said less well of the tus who put the question than of the Greeks in 
general. 

AI. 3. apabets dvtes . . . AnoTeias. 

amraQets has been conjectured, but Thucydides wrote amOets. Cf. 34. 2 
anbéot ToravTns paxXns: 55. 4 THS Tplv anOelas Tod KaxoTpayely: 17. 4 of anOds 
Te aya0ov AapPavortes. 

50. I. eis... oTpatnyds again is no more good Greek than ‘one 
general’ for ‘one of the generals’ would in this case be good English. 
Rutherford o for a’, i.e. els. We might simply omit eis or read otparnyav. | 

55- I. Read écovs for as (cf. on 7. 28. 3), Le. ppovpas Suétempav ordutav — 
(5. 31. 4) 7ANO0s, dcous eet. 

ib. 2. pddsora 51 oKvnpotepor éyévovTo. 

Remembering 5. 46. 1 os él mdelotov adptotov elvat, 7. 42. 3 pddoTa 
Sewotatos éore (Herod. 2. 76: Plato, Tim. 51 D and g2 B), and the frequent 
confusion of superlative with comparative endings, ought we not to restore 
éxvnpotator? Cf. on 32. 3. 

65. 3. Evdpupédovta xpypata érpdtavto, as ... atoxwpnoevay. Some — 
participle seems wanted to introduce the latter clause, e.g. weudopevos or : 
opyicGévres. Cf. 2.70. 4 and Xen. Hell. 3. 1. 8 Snpswbels Epvye* xatnyopouy i 
yap avrTod of cbmpaxot @s edein KeT.X. : 
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ib. 4. Xpépevor gives no proper sense, but, slightly changed to ypwpévoss, 
it will do well enough, for it then becomes part of what they counted on with 
confidence. 

67. 3. It has been seen that ddavyjs cannot be right and that aperrjs 
or some such word is needed. I do not think it has been noticed that the 
error is due to av in davepod just following. So Rutherford saw that KaTeXEW 
in 92. 5 comes from katécyov two lines below. 

71.2. é&ev? Cf. on 3. 45. 7. 

73. 4. The words tots 5é Evprdons . . . Tokway seem to me with one 
exception to give a fair sense, though they have been much pulled about by 
critics. «al TOv mapévtwy is another way of describing Evpraca 7 divas. 
We might omit «ai, but there is no need. The pleonasm however of Kw- 
Suvevew eixétws eOérev Toduav, where either todwdv or €0édew is clearly 
superfluous, can hardly be endured. éOéXovtes ToApay in 3. 56. 5 is not 
parallel, for there no «ivduvedvew is added. I would read elxoTws Exew ToApar, 
it was reasonable for them to venture on the risk. In Plato Gorg. 467 C I have 
pointed out (Platonica, p. 56) that éyes should, as the answer shows, be 
€Oéreus. 

Thucydides goes on xpdvov 8€ émucxdvtes Kal ws ovdev ag’ ExaTEp@V 
érexetpeito, «.T.A. The «at is impossible, though often defended, and may 
be a mere dittograph of os, with which it is so often confounded. Cf 
On 1. 25. 4. 

78. 2. «at... ye 4 can hardly be attached to the words before. Join 
it to what follows, reading waow for act ye. y and v sometimes exchange. 

81. 1. The very unusual use of yevduevov, referring to a time later than 
that of which the sentence is speaking, so that it is equivalent to totepov 
yevouevov, can be exactly paralleled from Herod. 7. 106. 1 katédurre b€ avdpa 
rorevde Mackdpny yevopevov, TO potv@ x.7.r., where yevouevov belongs to a 
later time than caréaure. Cf. (probably) 6. 72. 2, and Plut. Phocion 14, mpoOv- 
potdrous . . . yevouévous; also ’A@. Toa. 28. 3 mpoeotyker Nixias 6 év SuKxedia 
redeuvtioas. In 112. 1 here the case is very different ; see above. 

84. 2. Possibly dxodcav for axovcavtes or -Tas. The plural is very 
awkward with dSéyerae closely following. 

85. 2. do&ns 7 HATicapED K.T.r. 

Greek rather likes an accusative (fv) in this kind of case. Plato Rep. 
434 D (where § has been conjectured) and 443 B ro évirrviov 6 épapev vTr0- 
rrepoa Os K.T..: Soph. 264 B kata tiv mpocdoxtav Hv epoBnOnpev. 

ib. 7. After ‘they would not engage me at Nisaea, though they were 


numerous, so that 
and that on shipboard, a force no greater than (or not so great as) they had 
there. Read vyitmv with Rutherford, but not his otpatov or iooran#. 


> the conclusion must be ‘ they are not likely to send here, 


otparév is understood from otpar@ (see next note) and fcov agrees with it, 
mdjOos being in number. Possibly Cot«> toon, with the meaning that, 
coming by ship (ye), it was not likely to be even as great. 


; 


oa 
bs 
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86. 5. The subject of yaderawrépa is not 1) édevdepia but 7 apxy, at once ~ 
implied in SovAmcarwe and supplied from ths addrodvAou dpyfs. Cf. 5. 9. 9. et 
SovArciav yareTwrépav 7) mplv eivere. Such supplying is a regular Greek idiom, ~ 
6.8.5. 54.2 wera Tov péAXovTa (Kapveios 6’ Fv unv): Plato Laws 785 B elxoot * 
péxpt TOV TpLdKxovta érav and Ep. 7. 348 Erp peta tavrnv thv tyépav: Eur. 
Tro. 679 ov« éddoow Tév éuav éyer KaxOv. So above in 85. 7 we can supply ~ 
otpatov with vyirny. = 

87. 2. Instead of kaxovpevor SiwOeicOar we should expect SiaOovpevor 
kaxovobar (suffer for rejecting), but cf. 1. 85. 1 wpeAovpevor Eyomuev, enjoy to our 
advantage: 3. 37. 2 €& av av yapitnabe BXaTTOpevor avTol. ; 

g2.1. év @ Te dv x«.7.rX. has been justly doubted. te and «ai make no j 
sense. The latter should be either omitted (as having come from the line 
before or the line following) or placed after 80ev, and either 6 dy or étw dv 
(Cobet) read in the former clause. 

1b. 7. With watépov ... waidas a xa, Te, or dvras is wanted. 

Q4. I.. Tavotpatlds .. . yevouevns. 

As only wavotpatia is ever found elsewhere, may we not insert ¢£odou ? 
In 2 on the other hand omit trav ’AOnvaiav. 

96. 3. vroywpnodvteav yap avtois TOY TapaTeTaypévov Kal KuKrobevTav ; 
év oriry@ olmep StePOdpnoav Ocomidy ev Yepoly apvvopevot KaTEKOTNTAD. ; ‘ 

The irregular genitive cucAwSévt@y may be right, as in 73. 3 and 108. 1; 
but it may also well be due to troywpncavtwr, the neighbourhood of which . 
makes it very awkward. The nominative is more likely here. 

_oltrep SuepOdpynoayv is certainly wrong. The sense required is not that the 
men who fell fell fighting, but that the Thespian contingent was destroyed to 
a man. Steup suggests wapyoav, and, I think, rightly, but this is not all. 
olzrep also is the wrong word. Read not oizep, the very men who were present, — 
but Scourep, the entire number present (2. 49.6 dcovmep); and add the strengthen- _ 
ing, precision-giving 67. In this context 57 mapjoav might become drep@dpn- 
cav without much difficulty. 

98. 8. o7évSovow is indefensible. ovodow (i.e. kata Ta TaTpla TroLovoLY) 
seems an admissible suggestion. ‘The initial ¢ might come from the end of — 
vexpovs. In other places 7o:# and cco are certainly confused. 

103. 4. wromto. kat émtBourevorvtes. Read as for xa. 

ib. 5. améyer TO TOMopA TAEOY THS SvaBdoews. 

These words have been found puzzling. I think that after miéov a certain 
distance was given, probably so many stades, which has been lost. 

117. 2. Add this to the passages cited previously on 3. 38. 1, in which 
the uéy clause, and not as usual the clause with 6é, is the main one. The sense 
is here ‘ they would lose the captives of Sphacteria, though they might get the 
best of it otherwise.’ In 126. 4 and 6 pév-6é is used twice in this way. 

Probably we should adopt the suggested w)eiorou for whéovos (cf. on 34. I) 
and éws for as. 

118. 5. 60a 64? Krueger doubted av. 
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ib. 11. Write dpuocav for aporoyncar, which means no more than 
Evyxepodot. In 11g. I both readings are found. 

132. 2. 6 5» (not dé) Hepdixcas. 

133. 3. tn 8€ ) Xpvals rod mohéuou Todde éméhaBev GxT@ Kal évarov eK 
pécov dre errepevryet. 

éredevryer cannot be right for at the time of her flight. Herwerden épvye, 
Herde dméduye. When we consider the sentence, we see that éréAaBev 
cannot well be right either, even if an aorist is adopted in the other case. 
Such a construction as elSev Ste Oey occurs hundreds of times in Greek, and 
it always means he saw on coming, not he saw before coming. érédaBev ore 
érrepevryer (or épurye) can never have been used to express this inverted relation 
of time, had veached when she (had) fled. émédaBe mpo tod devryew would be 
natural enough, but not émédafev bre érepevyer, which any Greek would have 
understood to mean reached when she was in exile (flught). We have then an 
aorist which would naturally be a pluperfect and a pluperfect which would 
naturally be an aorist. Is it too bold to think that the verbs have by error 
exchanged their forms, and that we should read ézreidijper . . . Ste Epuye 
(darépurye) or Ste Epuye . + - érretandes ? Cf. on 10. 3. 
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(To be continued.) 


AENEAS TACTICVS AND STICHOME i. 


THESE notes are the result of some work done a year or two ago on the 
Medicean MS. of Aeneas Tacticus? (Cod. Mediceus Laurentianus, Plut. lv. 4, 
Saec. xi.) in preparation for an edition of that unduly neglected author which 
I hope will soon see the light. I should not have thought it worth while to 
publish them separately were it not for two papers, at once laborious and ~ 
brilliant, read by Mr. A. C. Clark to the Oxford Philological Society on the ~ 
text of Cicero’s speeches, in May, 1912, and February, 1913. The extreme ' 
plausibility with which the reader then explained numberless corruptions, 
transpositions, etc., in the text of Cicero, by reconstructing the length of line 
and pagination of the MSS. in their several degrees of descent, led me to think — 
that it might be of some interest to publish the results at which I arrived by 
working on the same lines with a Greek author. In my case the problem has — 
been a far simpler one, as I only had one MS. to deal with ;? but as I came to ~ 
my own conclusions quite independently, before I knew that the method was — 
being applied elsewhere, I give them for what they are worth, only too glad to 
find myself in such good company. 

The text of Aeneas, as represented by M, teems with corruptions of every 4 
possible sort; but undoubtedly the most noticeable peculiarity is a tendency 
to omit words, or parts of words, where the scribe’s eye has passed to a similar 
termination or collocation of letters further on. 

Clear cases are to be found e.g. in— 

arrnv for &drAnv cal GAXnv (Cc. Xxil. 12). 

€NOovtes for éXabov émeEeAOovtes (Cc. XXiil. 4). 

&ws avépuocav ai tpixes taxtota for ws avépvoay ai tpixes: as be 
avépucay TaxtoTa (Cc. xxxi. 28, cf. Hdt. v. 35). 

mpos Tade for mpos TO Sdzredov (c. xxxvii. 6, cf. Hdt. iv. 200). 

Similar lipography is probably to be found in the following passages : 

é&w for év Na&@ (c. xxii. 20). 

katéraBe Krafopuevas év tails murals Tov auakdv: for catéXaBe KrXalo- 
pevas pevovo ay év Tails murals TOV auakov (Cc. XXViii. 5). 

dma oicotwv for drAa, TARO oicvwv (c. xxix. 11) (° placed above indi- 
cates corruption). 


Bpoxov cat tas apyads for Bpdxov éxovra tas apyds (c. xvili. 9) (kat was 


inserted later to patch up the sense). 


1 The best text of Aeneas to use for reference _ than the earlier edition by Hug, 1874. 
is Teubner’s latest edition (R. Schéne, 1911), 2 The other MSS. of Aeneas are all late 
which adheres far more closely to the text of M  apographs of M. 
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This being the case, it struck me as reasonable to suppose that the same 
thing may have happened in the case of whole lines, where the next line either 
began or ended with a similar word or series of letters :—viz., that the writer of 
some MS. from which M is directly descended (not I think M itself, which 
seems to have been a very careful copy) let his eye stray to the line next below, 
and so omitted to copy a whole line. 

The passage which first drew my attention to this possibility was Cc. Xxx1. 
26, an anecdote relating to the siege of Potidaea, where Aeneas is quoting from 
Hat. viii. 128. The passages run respectively as follows: 


Hdt. loc. cit. éSkas BuBdov ypdrpere 7) TiudEewos eOérav mapa ’ApraBalov 
méuavat )’ApradBalos mapa Tipdtewov, rofevpartos epi Tas yAupidas 
mepeibitavtes Kal mTepdcavtes TO BuBALov éréfevov és ouryKelpevov 
xwptov. 

Aen. loc. cit. (M.). TlortSasav yap Oér\wv mpododvas Tipogevos ’ApraBalo 
mpoavvébevto GAMAOLS 6 MeV THS TOMEWS TL xoptov 6 5é ToD oTpaTo- 
méSou eis brep érékevov. Ste dvt.1 Oedov addHjdots éupavicat ... 
(spatium trium litterarum) atéro 88 rob Tokevpatos Tepl Tas TUAAS 
yaubas? éri€avtes TO BuBAiov Kat mrepooavtes éeTdkevov els Ta 
TMpocuyKelpeva Yopia. 

Here Aeneas, as is his wont, is following his original almost word for 
word, making only slight changes where the language of Herodotus is 
unfamiliar to his readers (e.g. dre for Sxws, TipoFevos for TepoFervos.) 

The reading of M agéro 5é has never yet been satisfactorily explained. 
There is a gap after éudavica at the end of the line in M, indicating that the 
scribe was puzzled, and thought that something had dropped out ; and the usual 
mark * was added above atero to call attention to corruption. Riistow and 
Kéchly (Leipzig, 1853, p. 122) put Tore in their text for afero Se, but this 
merely patches up the sense without explaining the corruption. They also 
_ conjecture in the margin atntntes, ‘in an unexamined way,’ Le. secretly ; but 
~ this is more than doubtful Greek, not to say that there is nothing in Herodotus 
to suggest it. 

If we look again at Aeneas’ original, we find that there is nothing in M 
but dddjdous to correspond with % Tipokewos mapa ’AptaBalov 7 "AptaBalos 
mapa Tydfewov. Under ordinary circumstances this would arouse no suspicion, 
but the fact that the corrupt letters in M are afero gives a strong presumption 
that the corruption has something to do with the name "ApraBalos. 

In my opinion the only clue to the passage is to suppose that a line in 
some MS. from which M has descended has dropped out altogether. aero is 
obviously the termination of some passive verb, either mapeocxevafero,® or 
perhaps better éreyvdfero, a favourite word of Aeneas in this connection 

1 Bre ody 7. Riistow and Kochly (Leipzig, 1853). ture érexvdgero (in App. Crit. of R. Schéne’s 
2 yrupldas ex Hdt. Casaubon. edition of Aeneas Tacticus, Teubner, Lips., 1911, 


3 wapecxevdfero was My Own suggestion; but Ip. go), for the reason stated above. Palzo- 
am inclined to accept Hermann Schéne’s conjec- graphically, both are equally acceptable, 
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(Cf. ii. 3. reyvdfovow ... Totovde; x. 21, Texvdfer 5é Tolovde; 25, Totovee 
texvatovor; xi. 13, érexvdcOn Tolovde, etc., etc. It occurs, in all, nine 
times.) 

I suggest that the Archetype ran approximately as follows: 


OTE OYN TI HOEAON AAAHAOIC EM®ANICAI H APTA 
BAZOI TIMOBENOC H TIMOSENOC APTABAZOI ETEX (37 letters) 
NAZETO TOAE TOY TOBEYMATOC ITEPI TAC TAYSIAAC, 


i.e. the scribe of the MS. from which M is descended, misled by the similar 
series of letters at the beginning of two successive lines, omitted the first and 
went straight on to the second. (Ina minuscule hand the resemblance between 
Bat and vaf would be very close.') The scribe who next followed could make 
no sense of ’Apta | vafero tode as it stood, and saw no reason for introducing 
Artabazus’ name again: so he left it out with a space to mark the omission 
and copied what'was left; the alteration of vafero to afero may be accounted 
for by the fact that aero is a Greek word, while vafero is a vox ml: and 
the ro- of rode naturally dropped out after afero.? 
But, one may well ask, is there the faintest reason for supposing that our 
Archetype was written in lines approximately of this length—i.e. 36-40 letters 
to the line? And again, are there other passages in which we can apply the 
same theory with satisfactory results? To both these questions I hope to 
show that the answer is in the affirmative. 
First, as to whether the lines of the Archetype contained roughly an 
average of 37 letters to the line? 
In itself it makes a line of quite a reasonable length :? but there are also 
passages in Aeneas where corruption of one line from another has obviously 
taken place, and where a line of this length will give us the most probable 
conditions for such corruption, i.e., the occurrence of a similar series of letters 
in a similar position in two successive lines. 
1. Inc. xxvii. 7, M runs as follows: 
Soxel S€ wor cvvayayovts Snrwréov iva 67 purdoonabe Kat év ols Katpois 
éxaota, va Tis pndev evnOAs aTrodéyntaL. 
This has been either removed as an interpolation, or stigmatized as hope- 
lessly corrupt. Yet a comparatively simple emendation restores good sense, 
viz., elvat & Set purdocecOat for tva dy dudXdooncHe. Given the corruption of 
& to iva the rest explains itself. But how did this corruption arise? Simply 
from the fact that eivas & and iva occupied similar positions in two successive lines. 


1 T had at first written ’ApraB | dfw Tiudtevos # 
Tiudtevos ’ApraBdtw érexv | dfero. But though 
this division of ’ApraBd{w after the consonant 
might be permissible in an uncial MS, (see 
Wattenbach, Anleitung zur Griech. Palaeographie, 
Leipzig, 1895, p. 15), in a minuscule hand it 
would, I believe, be unexampled (id. ib., p. 58). 
In either case the line is of the same length. 

2 The other corruption of yAvdidas into the 
meaningless widas yAvdds is not hard to explain, 


as yAudlédas is a rare word. The stages were 
probably (i) TAYTSIAAC (ii) TAY@AC, to which 
was added in the margin the conjecture IITAAC. 
(iii) This afterwards crept into the text as an 
addition to TAYT@AC instead of an alternative, 
giving the reading of M as we have it now. 

3 The Archetype of Thucydides has, I believe, 
been reconstructed on an average of 35 letters to 
the line: that of Demosthenes on an average of 
from 37 to 33. 
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The original ran somehow in this form (though of course we cannot say where 
in the line the words in question occur) : 
AOKEI AE MOI CYNATATONTI AHAQTEON EINAI A 
AEI 6YAACCECOAI KAI EN OIC KAIPOIC EKACTA INA (38 letters). 

2. Another passage, c. xxii. 17, is still more conclusive as to confusion 
between successive lines. This passage runs in M: 

mepl yap tas éoptas Tods ToLovTovs KaLpods pddioTa ob BovAopevol Te 
vewtepive éyxerpotaw: doa Sé wdbea yéyovev epi TOU cTOLXELoU TOdS KaLpovs 
év aAXaLS ONAOVTAL. 

Here there are two things to explain : 

I. Tovs TovovTous Kaspovs, which will not stand where it is in M. 

2. Tepl Tod aToLXElov Tors Kaltpovs, which is nonsense. 

Obviously what Aeneas said was : 

mepl yap Tas Eoptas wddoTa oi Bovddopevot Te vewtepifew eyxetpodow* doa 
Se wdbea yéyovev Trep) Tovs ToLvovToUS KaLpods év Addous SnAODTAL. 

Arrange this in lines of the length suggested. We get something like 
this: 

TIEPI TAP TAC EOPTAC 
1. MAAICTA OI BOYAOMENOI TI NEQTEPIZEIN EPXEI (37 letters). 
2. POYCIN: OCA AE ITA@EA FELONEN IEPI TOYC TOIOY (37 letters). 
TOYC KAIPOYC. 

Now the scribe who copied this, when he reached the end of the second 
completed line, let his eye wander inadvertently to the line above, and took in 
xew after rou, thus writing tov orovyevov and then going straight on to the next 
line rods Kavpovs without noticing his mistake. The correction tovs TOLOUTOUS 
xatpovs was then made in the margin, but afterwards the copyist of the next 
MS. in the line of descent (possibly M itself) mistook the correction for a mere 
omission and copied it into the text after wep! tas éoptds as the most likely 
place near. 

There are at least two other passages where it seems probable that a 
similar corruption has occurred, and where it is very easily explained on the 
supposition that the lines were of this length. 

3. Inc. xxxiii. § 2, M reads rapecxevac Ow EvXa ofov vrreppeyéOn* Oé TOAAP 
pelo@* wad eis per Ta axpa Tov Evrov Kpotdaae adipia d&éa Kal pelo. 

Here xa) petit at the end makes no sort of sense: the ovdypra cannot 
possibly be bigger than the Edda. petfw is obviously an unintentional repeti- 
tion from 7oAA@ pelfo above, and if we rewrite the passage in lines of the 
length suggested we at once see the explanation. The result will be something 


like this: 
TIAPECKEYA 
C00 BYAA OION YITEPA METEO@EI AE IIOAAQ MEIZO KAT (38 letters). 
EIC MEN TA AKPA TOY BYAOY KPOYCAI CIAHPIA OBEA (38 letters). 
The scribe’s eye on finishing the second line has been caught by «ai 
pettw at the end of the line above, and he has copied them in after oféa. 


1 trepa weyéber, Ristow and Kéchly. 
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How easy it is to do this inadvertently when tired of one’s work and confused 
every one will admit. 

4. Inc. xl. 3, M reads: 

Hv O€ petCwv (SC. } 7OMS) 7) OoTE UT’ drNjywv pPurdocecbat: eripeAnTas MeV 
ody TLvdas peT’ OrLYWV Ods evedéyeTO, TOY O€é ev TH TOAEL TA péeyLoTa SuVAapévoUs 
oixétas! cvvedkicev TOV SeaTroTaY Tas Ovyatépas Kal yuvaixas Kal adeAdas. 

Here a principal verb is obviously wanted in the sentence émupedntas.. . 
évedéxeTo ; éerértnoe, KaTédTre, KaTéaTHOE, eyxatéoTyoe have been suggested by 
various editors. But no explanation of the omission is forthcoming. Our 
suggestion is that per’ oAiywy has in reality displaced some verb the letters of 
which resembled it (the nearest being obviously perédu7rev), the confusion arising 
from bm’ ddéyor in the line above. 

If we attempt to reconstruct the arrangement of lines as before, we get 
something of this sort. 


HN AE MEIZON H OCTE YII OAITON €YAACCECOAT: EIIT (37) 
MEAHTAC MEN OYN TINAC METEATITEN OYC ENEAEXETO (39). 


In any rearrangement on this principle the words tm’ orlywv will be almost 
immediately above peréderrev ; and this would make the corruption of peréduzrev 
to pet” OdNywv (M) a very simple process. 

I hope I have now established a reasonable presumption that the lines of 
our Archetype contained approximately this number of letters (a number 
between 36 and 40, allowing for the different sizes of letters and possible spaces 
between sentences, is not unreasonable). And now I come to the second ques- 
tion, viz.: Are there any other passages in which the same presumption can be 
acted upon with a view to further emending our text ? 

First, there are some cases in which transposition is clearly necessary, 
where our theory works exceedingly well. 

I. Inc. xxvii. 2, M reads: 

mpoocvyKetobar Tois év TH moder onpela 8’ iSovTes yvo@oorTaL yv@oovTat Oé STL 
éotly mdavetoy EoTw O€ aicOnoovTat TuUpos TL TpoovyKelmevov €ml Yelpou ExKaTOTTOU” 
maow eis SUvapuy Tols ev TH TOAEL. 

This as it stands is sheer nonsense. I have emended as follows: 

mpocuyKetabas Tois év TH TOAEL oOnpela, & idovTEes yvooorTal, aidOncovTas Sé 
bte éotly mdvetov: ExTw dé Tupds TL TpOTUYKELpEvOY él Y@plov EvKATOTTOU K.T.D. 

That is, I have assumed that aic@jcovras has been misplaced, and that 
its proper place is that taken by the second yvécovras.—‘ They will see the 
signals and recognize them, and perceive that there is a panic.’ 

How did this happen ? 

Perhaps the Archetype ran thus: 

CHMEIA A IAONTEC INQ 
CONTAI TNQCONTATI AE OTI ECTIN IIANEION, ECTO AE (38 letters). 


ItyPOC TI ITPOCYTKEIMENON ETIII XOQPIOY EYKATOII 
TOY 


t+ alcOjcovrat 


1 Suvamévey olkérars RK, 2 edxarémrov, Cas. 
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i.e. the scribe copied yrwoorras twice, and the correction put in in the margin 
was regarded as an omission, and naturally copied in at the beginning of the 
next line instead (cf. p. 259 on c. xxii. 17). 

g. In c. xxix. 4, M reads: 

mMpO@Tov pev Tois mpoevdnunoacs E€vors emt TO péddov Kal TokTOV Tots 
avoTrAoLs Te Kal cuvepyots écopévols elcexopiaOnoav Oapaxes K.T.Xr. 

Here, though the order of the words is rather unusual, there is nothing at 
first sight to provoke suspicion, if we take éml ro uéddov closely with mpoevdn- 
pnoact. But fortunately we have Julius Africanus! to check our text by, and 
we find on reference to him (Keoroi, c. 50): 

Tois ad’ nwav éxeloe Tpoevdnpovot Eévois wal mpoddtais > eis TO wéNDOV 
Hiv cvpuTpaTTOVaLY eloxopilerOar Set Owpakas K.T.D. 

Not a very close resemblance, it is true. Julius Africanus often modifies 
the language of his original. But the one thing that is certain is that the MS. 
from which he was copying had its words so arranged that ézi ro wéAdov must 
be taken not with mpoevdnujoacs but with cuvepyois écopévors. 

Arranging the words in their natural order, we find that Aeneas wrote: 

Trois mpoevonunoace Eévous Kal TOALT@Y Tols avo ols TE KAL GUvEpyors él TO 
MéAXOV eoopévols K.T.r. 

How did the transposition occur? It is not very difficult to see. 

The intermediate stage was probably-— 


TOIC ITIPOENAHMHCACI BENOIC 

KAITIOAITON TOIC ANOIIAOIC TE KAI CYNEPTOIC (36) 67 #éMov 

ECOMENOIC 
i.e. él Td uéAXov was left out at the end of one line, added in the margin, and 
afterwards taken into the text at the end of the line above. 

3. Let us take another case where we have the help of Julius Africanus. 

Inc, xxxi. 32, M reads: 

qonXol 88 Kat’ Hrevpov Kuolv expnoavTo Bde atrayaydvTes Seapov TrepLeOncav 
mep. tov avyéva ipdvta, év & émiatom) éyéyparto*: eita aphcay vuKTOS % 
pe nwéparv K.t.r. 

Julius Africanus reads (Keoroi, 53) : 

kur Secpov TeOeKdtes mep Tov avyéva évéBadov Tod ipartos éowbev 
emicToNy VUKTOS* TOUTOY adfKay meB Hwépav K.T.r. 

Here M’s vuxtos %) ped’ jpépav is utterly pointless? and Julius Africanus 
shows that the order of words in the MS. from which he was copying, whatever 
it was, was certainly not that of M. The point is, of course, that the dog was 
brought in and the letter inserted in its collar by might, and the animal left to 
find its way home next morning. It is difficult to decide exactly where vu«ros 
should be inserted in the first clause. But to place it after abyéva certainly 
accounts for the transposition more simply than any other arrangement. 

1 A Christian Bishop of the 3rd century a.D. 2 Read évépparro (Cas.). 
who took excerpts from Aeneas into his Keorol, a 3 It probably arose from the fact that the same 


miscellaneous note-book containing scraps of phrase occurs elsewhere in the treatise (cf. cc. 
information on every possible subject. XXVii. I, xxxix. 6, where it makes good sense). 
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The first stage of corruption may have been: 


ATIA 
TATONTEC AECMON ITEPIEOHKAN ITEPI TON AYXENA 
vuxtrds IMANTA EN OI EITICTOAH ENEPPATITO: EITA APHKAN (37) 
MEO’ HMEPAN.... 


i.e. vueTés was omitted (possibly after wepséOnxav, more probably after avyéva), 
added in the margin, and afterwards inserted at the beginning of the ext line. 
When that occurred, 7 had to be inserted before pe6’ 7épay to give an appear- 
ance of sense to the passage, though in reality it destroys the point of the 
anecdote altogether. 

4. In yet another case where transposition seems necessary, the arrange- 
ment in lines of the length suggested works out particularly well, though it is 
not essential to the proper emendation of the passage. 

In c. xviii. 13, M gives: 

cupBarretar yevérOar Typuév “Podie év lwvia Téws rods bidet 7 poet- 
SoTos Uo TOU TUAwPpOD. 

We are not here concerned with the emendation of cus@ddrerat, which is 
very likely corrupt (see Editions ad loc.). But with regard to the rest of the 
sentence, Hug and others have seen that the simplest restoration is to suppose 
that dao has been misplaced and to transpose it back to its natural place 
before Tnuév@, as the genitive absolute mpoedéros tod muAwpod is complete 
without it. yiyveo@as is not found with the dative alone in the sense of ‘ come 
under the power of’ (see E. C. Marchant’s note on Thue. vil. 49. 1); but 
ylyvecOat wd with dative is a well-attested construction in Herodotus and 
Thucydides (e.g. Thuc. vii. 64. I). 

If we suppose that the first stage of corruption was 


CYMBAAAETAI TENECOAI THMENOI POAIOI 5 
EN IONIAT TEOC TIOATC EYMETEOHC ITPOEIAOTOC (36) 
TOY ITYAQPOY 


the explanation is simple enough. 


Secondly, there are a few cases where no transposition ean be relied upon 
to restore the sense, and it is obvious that some word or words have been 
omitted. Here I should like to suggest the possibility of a whole line having 
dropped out. 

I. Inc. xxviii. 3, M gives the following nonsense: 

ee pd / > / / A > ig x > 3 / x lal ¢ 4 
KQL E€QAV TL dé eloevéeyKacbat OLTOUV 1) €NALOU 1) OLVOU EV TAXEL 1) TOV OMOTPOTT@V 
uA ¢ / XN 4 / a \ \ \ > 4 uA 
TovTo.s apatais 7) copatav wan, TavTa Sé XpH KaTa Tas éyyuTaTas TUAAS 
kouilew Kal éav Taxtota Kal padota eioKopcbein. 

Here, again, Julius Africanus gives some assistance. He reads (Keoroé, 49): 

> / ra > / Zz, Pe we an > / / XN y. A 

el 0€ TL TOUTWY avayKaiws Senoe. Ov apaEov eiaxopiverOat citou % oivou 7 

/ xX n / / / a > / a la 
éXalov 7) TOY ToLovT@Y TL GwpaTav TANnOE TadTa eioKxopiferOar Set mpoeELovTos 
OTPATEVHATOS. 

Note (1) that he supports the obvious corrections 7A#@e for man, and 

Koplcew for xoupiCerp ; 
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(2) that he places in an emphatic position mpoefsdvtos otpatevmatos. 
Now, while nothing corresponding to these words is preserved in M, some 
reservation of this sort is almost essential to give a good sense to the passage. 
It is practically certain that some words have been omitted in M whichi (i.) 
correspond to mpoeEvtos otpatevpmartos; (ii.) supply a construction for the 
latter part of the sentence édy . . . eioxopusobein (édv is obviously corrupt). 


Of course we cannot restore with any certainty; but it seems quite possible 
that what Aeneas originally wrote was 


TAYTA 
AE XPH KATA TAC EITYTATAC ITYAAC KOMIZEIN KAI 


< TPOEBSIONTOC TON ITYAQN CTPATEYMATOC OYTOQTAP> (38) 
AN TAXICTA KAT PAICTA EICKOMICOEIH. 

The form of the sentence ottw yap av .. . is exactly in Aeneas’ style;? 
the omission is supplied, and the defective construction naturally accounted for. 

2. We now come to a passage which has been the despair of editors; the 
account of ‘the exceeding secret but exceeding laborious device’ for sending 
messages given by Aeneas in c. xxxi. 16-20. 

In c. xxxi. 17-18, M reads: 

daTpayanov evueyéOn tpuTrijcas eixooe Kal tétTapa, && eis Exdotny TAEUPAaD 
Tov aotpayddov: éotw Sé Ta TpuTHpata Tod adotpayddov 5 ad’ is dv wreupas 
dp&n TO adda, Kal Ta eXOpeva arep ev ExdoTH TEUPG YéypaTrTat. 

Julius Africanus reads (Keoroi, 52) : 

dotpayadov evpeyéOn Set of tpuTjocas tpuTipata KO e& dy eis éxdorny 
Teupay ToD aoTpayddov: éoTw O€ TA TpYTHpaTa oToLYEia* Siauvynpoveve Sé ad’ 
Hs av mrevpas ap—nrar TO adda, Kat Ta éxXopeva amep ev éExaotn TrEvPa 
yéypamrrat. 

As sometimes occurs, Julius Africanus, while on the whole more corrupt 
than M, gives us the clue to the right reading. So here it seems reasonable (i.) 
toinsert tpumjpuata after tpumijcas in M ; (11.) to suppose that M had something 
to correspond to dvauynudveve dé; it is, indeed, almost necessary, to complete 
the construction of the latter part of the sentence. The 6 in M is useless as it 
stands (as a numeral), but on the hypothesis that a whole line has dropped out 
can be easily explained. What originally stood in the MS. from which both M 
and Julius Africanus are derived was probably 


ACTPATAAON EYMETEOH TPYITHCAI TPYTIHMATA 
. EIKOCI KAI TETTAPA EX EIC EKACTHN ITAEYPAN TOY (38) 
. ACTPATAAOY: ECTQ AE TA TPYIIHMATA TOY ACTPATAAOY (40) or perhaps (38)? 
. <TA EIKOCI KAI TETTAPA CTOIXEIA: AIAMNHMONEYE > (38) 
. AEA®HC AN ITAEYPAC APSHI TO AAGA KATTA EXOMENA (38) 
AITEP EN EKACTHI IIAEYPAITErPAIITAI. 


BW DN H 


Omit line 3 (and notice that it begins with nearly the same series of 
letters as line 1), and we have the exact reading now preserved by M (with the 
exception of 6é for 5, a negligible difference). The insertion of ra et«oot Kal 


1 Cf. iii, 6., xiii. 4 (otrw yap av rdywora ...), 2 With abbreviation ~ for ov at end of line, 
xxiv, 16, xxviii. 2 (otrw yap dv ixucra,...). 
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Téttapa orovyeta completes the sense admirably, and Julius Africanus’ orovyeta 
goes to support it : and Sauynpoveve, an emphatic word, ‘ remember thoroughly,’ 
exactly fills up the line, while supplying the verb needed to govern ta éyopmeva. 
Translate ‘and be careful to remember as well (cat), counting from the side, 
whichever it is (a’ 4s av), on which the A begins, the exact (dep) letters follow- 
ing which occur on each side in turn.’ 

If this is mere coincidence, it must be admitted that it is little short of 
marvellous. 


The instances I have given above have, I hope, by this time convinced the 
reader that there is something to be gained by working on these lines. Indeed, 
in dealing with Aeneas it is hardly too much to say that it proved for me 
an ‘Open Sesamé’; for, whether in dealing with ordinary corruptions, cases of 
transposition, or wholesale omissions, it has this great advantage, that it 
affords a coherent solution of the whole problem instead of a series of guesses, 
which, however brilliant, are usually haphazard. It is unfortunate that we 
have not the least means of deciding at what period in the tradition these 
corruptions took place. It is certain that the text of Aeneas was in a very bad 
state when it came into the hands of Julius Africanus. On the other hand, it 
is equally certain from his quotations that several of the words now missing in 
M were still preserved in the text which he used. A margin of variation of as 
many as five letters in a line (36-40) does not seem unreasonable, to allow for 
variation in size of letters, spaces left for purposes of punctuation, occasional 
abbreviation at the end of a line (the only form of abbreviation found in M), 
and either adscription or omission in the case of « ‘subscript.’ If it be objected 
that I have overworked a willing horse, the answer will be that my hypothesis 
showed a willingness to respond to the demands made on it which I could 
hardly have dared to expect. 

L. W. HUNTER. 
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THE MODIFICATION OF PLAN IN PLATO’S 
MEPL RIL. 


IN a recent number! of the Classical Quarterly Mr. F. M. Cornford 
argues against the commonly accepted view, according to which the tripartite 
social structure of the Republic is a corollary, in Plato’s mind, to the tripartition 
of the individual Soul. In the present paper I propose to examine the general 
plan of the dialogue, in the hope of showing that Plato’s conceptions of State 
and Soul were not, as generally assumed and as assumed by Mr. Cornford, 
ready-made and clearly formulated in his mind before he began to write the 
Republic: that, on the contrary, we can detect profound and vital modifications 
of his original views as the argument proceeds: and that the conceptions of 
the Ideal State and the rightly constituted human soul grow out of one another 
and react on one another in such a way that it is impossible to give a simple 
answer, affirmative or negative, to the question ‘ Which is prior, the tripartition 
of State or the tripartition of Soul ?’ 

The main argument advanced by Mr. Cornford in favour of his belief, that 
the tripartition of State or social structure is prior, is that it is based on a 
principle of political and social classification familiar to Greek thought from 
very early times, a principle which may be roughly described as that of 
classification by age. 

In the account of cwdpoctvy in Rep. 430D-432A Mr. Cornford finds traces 
of a popular representation of that virtue as ‘ the special virtue of women and 
children—in a word, those who are not adult male citizens, or avopes.’? It 
seems clear from his previous distinction of the different aspects of cwppootvn 
as mode of behaviour, aspects corresponding to the three Platonic Classes, 
that he is only referring to what he terms swdpoctvy addyiotos. But does the 
evidence which he adduces suffice even to establish that this conception of 
cwppoovvn adoyiotos was at the back of Plato’s mind? That evidence 
certainly shows that cw¢pootvn was commonly looked upon as the peculiar 
virtue of aides and yuvaixes as opposed to dvdpes: but surely it is unjustifiable 
to argue that, because Plato includes waiées and yuvaixes here amongst the 
lowest class, he is starting from this popular conception. For it is clear from 
his whole argument that women and children are included quite incidentally : 
the members of the lowest class who are important for the argument are the 


1 Classical Quarterly, October, 1912, pp. 246- 2 Loe. cit., p. 252. 
268. 
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Snutoupyol Kal yéwpyor. Mr. Cornford evades this point by saying that ‘the 
ranking of the mass of the uneducated in this third class is a characteristic 
of the Platonic State as contrasted (for instance) with the Athenian. We may 
therefore’ leave . . . the masses out of account’: he implies in these words 
that the persons who are uppermost in Plato’s mind, and with whom he starts 
in his constitution of the lowest class, are women and children, and that the 
inclusion of the ‘ mass of the uneducated’ is a subsequent idea; whereas, in 
point of fact, Plato surely starts with the notion of the Artisans and Farmers 
as constituting his lowest class, and adds Women and Children subsequently. 

Thus we may fairly say that there is a trace, in this passage, of the — 
popular conception of cwaPpoctvn alluded to by Mr. Cornford; but it has little © 
importance for Plato’s threefold classification, and is certainly not the ultimate 
principle on which that classification is based. 

If this be so, it follows that a political structure based on difference of age ~ 
is not what led Plato to his tripartition of State, and indirectly of Soul. The © 
fact that there is a distinction of age between the Auxiliaries and the Rulers, — 
that avdpeta is regarded as characteristic of the former as being younger men, 
and codia or evSovdia of the latter as being older, is of little moment, though 
doubtless it does imply Plato’s acceptance of the common supposition that — 
wisdom comes with years. But here again the age-discrimination is incidental 
and unimportant: the important qualifications for membership of the highest : 
class are general ability and conspicuous patriotism.” j 

It would seem, therefore, that we must discard the theory that Plato’s — 
scheme of the ‘Cardinal Virtues’ and the corresponding social structure — 
originates in an age-classification. As to the Cardinal Virtues, I think it — 
impossible to doubt that Schleiermacher? is right in supposing these four to — 
have been popularly recognised as constituent of complete dpery: if it were — 
not so Plato would not make Glaucon assent with a mere d4A0v to Socrates’ 
equation of Teréws ayabn with copy + avdpeia + coppav + dvxaia.4 j 

What, then, are we to suppose to have been the origin of Plato’s parallel d 
tripartions of Soul and State ? 4 

It is a commonplace® that Plato was always impressed by the contrast of 
two types of character, the ‘ gentle’ or ‘reflective,’ and the ‘spirited’ types, 
roughly represented by the Ionian or Athenian on the one hand, and the 
Dorian or Spartan on the other. He was accustomed to divide men roughly — 
into three classes, distinguished according to temperamental tendency, (1) the 
reflective (‘ philosophic,’ cultured), (2) the spirited (manly, warlike, athletic), — 
(3) the slaves of appetite. Moreover, he saw that although the individual — 
might be described by one of these terms (or sets of terms) because of the x 
preponderance in him of the quality denoted, yet he repeated in himself the — 


1 Italics mine. ; 4 4278. 
2 4120: gpoviuous . . . Kat Suvarods Kal ere ® Vide Adam's note on 375¢, 19, where re- 
kndewbvas THs Toews. ferences are given. @ 


3 Quoted by Adam on 427E, 
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three qualities. Consequently the great question, alike in ethics and politics, 
came to present itself thus: ‘ What is the proper balance between these three 
elements: what is the right constitution ?? This is what is meant by the search 
for Justice. 

Now, as regards the appetitive element in State and individual alike, Plato 
was never in doubt that it had simply to be repressed, kept in its place. There 
was no question of allowing it to realise itself, or of developing it into some- 
thing better. But in regard to the other two elements, two methods of action 
would present themselves to his consideration—methods corresponding to two 
broad attitudes of mind. The first was the traditional method of Greek 
education: a man is not to cultivate his ‘ reflective’ tendencies, his intellectual 
side, to the exclusion of all development of his other natural powers and tastes. 
It is the attitude that is not only typically Greek, but typically English. 
According to it the ideal character is a blend of ‘culture’ and ‘ manliness.’ 
Throughout Plato’s discussion of this method, that is, throughout the first 
scheme of Education, the word ¢sAdcogos means what it meant to the Pericles 
of the Funeral Oration.! Plato may very likely, moreover, have conceived of 
his union of contraries as a sort of practical application of the fundamental 
thought of Heraclitus. 

The other method is that of the thinker, the professed philosopher. 
According to it the claims of intellect are paramount, and ‘manliness’ must 
be put in its place, must be subjected to external authority, though of course 
it is not intrinsically bad, like ‘appetite.’ The important thing to this attitude 
of mind is not character, as to the former, but knowledge, though of course the 
attainment of knowledge is regarded as itself formative of character. The 
traditional Greek education is obviously unsuited to this view of life. 

Now it is plain that the first of these two methods or attitudes is upper- 
most in Rep. ii.-iv., the second in vi.-vii. But where exactly is it that Plato 
passes from the one to the other, and why does he not indicate the transition 
explicitly ? This is a question which has not, so far as I know, been raised 
precisely in this form, and it ought to be faced. To answer it we must 
attempt to reconstruct the plan of argument which Plato had in his mind at 
the outset of the dialogue. That plan was probably something very much 
simpler than is commonly supposed: in particular, he does not seem to have 
formed, before beginning to write, any parallelism between State and Soul 
based on a division of the latter according to psychological faculties. He had 
nothing more in his mind than that very general parallelism referred to above, 
based on temperamental tendencies ; this is all that he means by founding his 
city «ata pvow. When he comes to formulate the elaborate parallel tripar- 
titions of Book IV., we shall find that he confuses tendencies of character and 
faculties of soul: but of this we must speak presently. 

The first step in the direction of a new mental attitude is taken with the 


1 Thue, ii. 40: Procopoduev dvev paraxlas. 
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introduction of the Rulers in iv. 4128. There is no hint of a separate class of — | 


Rulers when the Guardians are introduced in Book II., and it is difficult not 
to suppose, particularly from the language of 402-3, 412A, that the Education 


in Music and Gymnastic produces the highest possible type of individual: we PY 


are certainly led to expect that both the State, organised on the principle of 
‘appetitive’ Artisans protected by Guardians, and the individual, corres- 
pondingly balanced, will be exemplars of S:cavoctvn. 

When the class of Rulers is first introduced, we do not get the impression 


that they are a separate class from the Auxiliaries in the same sense as the © 


latter are a separate class from the Artisans. It is true that they are from the 
first held to possess co¢ia: but their codia is no more than evfovdria, and is 


not based on any special intellectual equipment. It is only in Books VI.-VII. | 


that we find the Rulers toto caelo differentiated from the Auxiliaries through 


their possession of vdénavs as the result of dialectical training. Now I suggest | 


that this complete differentiation was not in Plato’s mind from the outset; 
that in writing the description of the Educational curriculum of Books II.-IV. 
he had not before his mind the Educational curriculum of Books VI.-VIL. ; 
in short, that he did not, when beginning to write the Republic, conceive of a 
State governed by a select class of trained metaphysicians. 

Views similar to this have, of course, been put forward before now by 
separatist critics of the dialogue, notably by Krohn. I am not, however, 


prepared to go the whole way with the separatists, whose detailed arguments — 


have mostly been met successfully by Adam. I believe that the dialogue may 


fairly be said to be a unity, there being no important points in which the ~ 
educational scheme of VI-VII is incompatible with that of II-IV.1_ Neverthe- — 
less, I contend that this unity is the result of a somewhat external accom- — 
modation of two radically different lines of thought; and I wish to trace as far — 
as may be the way in which the new line of thought superimposes itself upon — 


the old, and the manner of their accommodation. 


At 427D the State has been completely sketched. Being ex hypothesi — 
perfectly virtuous, it contains the four Cardinal Virtues; and an obvious way of ~ 
discovering in what these virtues consist is to assign them, so far as may be, . 
to the different political classes. codia will clearly go to the deliberative — 
element. But what of dvdpeta? Can that be assigned as the characteristic 
virtue of the émixovpou fairly and consistently with all that we have heard of — 
them up to this point? In the ordinary acceptation of the term it most 4 
certainly cannot; for in popular usage dvdpetos differed little, if at all, in 7 


meaning from @upoevdyjs, and the educated Guardian is not merely Oupoerdyjs, 


but diAdcodpos also. Interpreted, however, on Socratic principles it appears as 
caTnpia THs Sons THs bd vopov Sia THs maelas yeyovuias Tept Tov Sewav, 


a Té éott Kal ota (429C). And we are told that the whole object of the 


1 Contrast, however, 410C: xwduvetovow dudb- wou mepl yryvduevov Kai dmrodimevov rerevTaKEeV, 


repa (i.e., Music and Gymnastic) rijs puxfis Evexa odparos yap abfns cal pOlcews émiorare?. 
TO péyiorov kahiordvar With 521E: yuuvacrich pév 
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educational curriculum was é7ws spiv 6 TL KadXOTA TOVS VomoUs TrevcOEVTES 
SéFowTo wamep Badny, va Sevooro.os avTav 1 Sd€a yiyvorto Kai Tept dewav Kai 
mept Tav ddXwv (430A). This is, or should be, a surprising piece of information 
to us: we should certainly not have supposed such a narrow object to have 
been in view from anything we were told in Books II-III; in fact, it is an 
entirely new idea in Plato’s mind. The popularly recognised Cardinal Virtues 
will not accommodate themselves to Plato’s political classes without some 
squeezing and pulling: for the ¢vAaxes rravtedeis and the PvAaxes-érrixoupos 
have a great deal in common, whereas codia and aydpeta have not. Con- 
sequently they have to be pulled apart, with the result that the Rulers are less 
and less henceforward thought of as a division within a class, more and more 
as a new and highest class. 

The differentiation which has thus set in has an important bearing on the 
next Virtue to be discussed, namely cwdpocivn. Now throughout the educa- 
tional discussions of II-IV cadpocivn! had been one of the terms used to 
express the condition arising from a blend of opposite temperamental ten- 
dencies: and so we are told (430E) that it Evppavia tii Kal appovia mpocéo.Ker. 
But in the next sentence another view is mentioned, which regards it as 7dovav 
Twav Kal émiOvpidv éyxpdteta. Now Pilato is not at pains to point out that 
these two views are essentially opposed to each other, and in a certain sense 
they are both taken up and combined in his own conception of cwdpocdvy as 
here given. But it is important for our purpose to insist on their opposition, 
for the first view dispenses with the notion of control of one element by 
another, and implies that by a proper blending of the ‘reflective’ and 
‘ spirited ’ elements the ‘ appetitive’ element will ipso facto be rendered insig- 
nificant: there will be no war in the members for the truly wovov«ds, no need 
for the rule of conscious Reason. But of the second view the essence is the 
subjection of one element to another: it implies that men are not cwpoves 
merely as the result of a character formed by training and habit, but by the 
deliberate and conscious exercise of reason in moral choice. It is matter 
of common knowledge that both views are represented and more or less 
harmonised in Aristotle’s theory of conduct. 

According to the second view, cwppocvvn in the Individual Soul means 
then the control of appetite by reason. What is the parallel in the State? 
Obviously the control of the lowest class by the Rulers. But what then of the 
érixovpos? It seems difficult to fit them into the scheme, and so in fact we 
find Plato here (4318, 433C) temporarily distinguishing between two classes 
only, of dpyovtes and of adpyopevor. The émixovpou must of course be included 
amongst the latter, a fact which in itself marks a fresh step in the differentia- 
tion of the two highest classes. 

Of these two different views of cwfpoatvn Plato really decides? on the 
latter, in accordance with the growing prominence of the Rulers: but he 


1 404E, 410A, 410E: Tod mev Hpuoopévov co ppwv 2 He is helped by the common definition of 
re kal dvdpela 4} Wux7. owppwv as Kpelrtwv avrod. 
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effects a sort of reconciliation between them under cover of the words opévora 
or opodokia (432A, 433C), representing the submission of ruled to rulers as 
voluntarily acquiesced in. 

In the discussion of cwdpoctvn perhaps more clearly than anywhere else 
we can see the transition from the first of the general mental attitudes, 
distinguished above, to the second taking place; and at the end of that 
discussion Plato has definitely declared for the second attitude. 

Justice is now (433E) defined as the strict observance of this constitution 
of sharply discriminated classes: it is not necessary for our purpose to dwell 
upon this. Plato’s next task is to justify the political structure by showing it 
to be the counterpart of the structure of the individual soul. 

It is now, I think, that Plato begins to realise his shift of attitude: for 
while representing Socrates as having no doubt of the existence of elements in 
the Soul corresponding to the three political classes, he makes him express 
hesitation in pronouncing that they exist as really separate faculties (436A-B). 
It is important to understand what exactly it is that Socrates feels doubtful 
about in the words rode d€ 76n yarerov, & TH a’To TobTwY ExacTa TpaTTOpMeEV 
) Tptoly ovow GAO aAAM. His meaning may, I think, be paraphrased thus: 
If we consider a particular action of a human being which involves moral 
choice, are we right in representing it as simply the expression of a formed 
character, a character which is such a complete blending of the three elements 
in question that the distinction between the three is lost, and the Soul appears 
as a unity which is mot a unity of parts? or is this blending never, in actual 
fact, complete, so that in the action in question each element acts separately ? 
In other words, does temperamental tendency provide us with an adequate 
psychological analysis? Were we right in assuming that a man’s Soul was 
static, that we act because our characters are what they are, what they have 
been made by habit and training? Are they not rather never formed, but 
always being formed? Is the unity which we have supposed to be created by 
the blending of 70 giAdcogov and ro Ovpoedés—a blending which carries with 
it the extinction of 7d émi@upntixov—a fictitious unity, which falls apart at 
once ? 

The question, in fact, is between the old analysis according to tempera- 
mental tendencies, and the new analysis according to faculties of Soul, which 
latter is what Plato is trying to express by the word eién which he uses in 
440E. Opposing tendencies can be conceived of as capable of being blended 
into a new and single tendency, whereas by a faculty of Soul we imply some- 
thing which is essentially and permanently different from any other faculty. 

Now it is not merely the case that Plato was unable to find a philo- 
sophical terminology adequate to express this distinction; he did not clearly 
formulate the distinctior in his mind. If he had done so he could not have 
given us that particular psychological tripartition which he does give us in 
435-441. Mr. Cornford has pointed out! yery truly that ‘the scheme is 
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artificial and false, and not such as a philosopher working independently 
by direct introspective analysis would be likely to reach.’ He insists rightly 
on the difficulties involved in setting up 70 Ovpoerdés as a ‘part’ of Soul on the 
same footing as the other two ‘ parts,’ and comes to the conclusion that ‘the 
whole inquiry is suggested by the political analogy, and its results are pre- 
determined by the need of finding a part of the Soul which may act as a 
police-force to help reason in its rule, and can have dv8pela for its characteristic 
virtue.’ 

With this conclusion I am in general agreement, but I do not think that 
it goes to the root of the matter. The tripartite Soul-structure as formulated 
in these pages is no doubt largely determined by the political analogy; but it 
will be clear from the whole argument of this paper that I differ from Mr. 
Cornford in that I believe Plato to have had a tripartite psychology in his 
mind from the beginning of Book Il—a psychology, indeed, which is prior to 
the building up of the political structure. When the psychological scheme 
comes to be formulated, what we get is the original scheme accommodated to 
the new outlook, and so Plato is unconsciously involved in a cross-classification 
of temperamental tendencies and psychological faculties ; hence the unnatural 
appearance of 17d Oupoevdés as a * part > of soul, with which Mr. Cornford is 
rightly dissatisfied. Nobody, I imagine, will be convinced by the arguments 
which Socrates adduces to prove that 7d Qupoedés is a psychological faculty, 
and I need only refer to Mr. Cornford’s remarks upon them. The terms 
ro Oupoerdés and 76 ériOupntixdy are common to the original and the revised 
psychological scheme ; but instead of 7d fsddcopov we have now 7d NoyloTLKOV. 
The necessity for this substitution will, I hope, be clear from my whole 
argument. Plato has in the case of the highest member of the tripartition 
avoided the error into which he fell as regards the second member; he has 
seen that it is impossible to twist that tendency of character which he had 
called 7d @iAdcogov into a faculty of soul. The lowest member can still be 
called 1d émiupnrtixdv, because the expression is capable of signifying both 
tendency and faculty. 

As the tripartite psychology of 435-441 looks back to the educational 
scheme of Books II-IV, so it looks forward to that of Books VI-VII. The 
Rulers now correspond to 70 Aoyiotixdv, the rational part of Soul, whose 
essence it is to rule the irrational, and so the Rulers are turned into meta- 
physicians. The scheme of VL-VII, is described? as a paxporépa mepiodos, 
which has to be taken in order adequately to establish the analysis of ‘ parts’ 
of Soul. Needless difficulties have been made by commentators who have 


1 soqB. Here, as in 435D, the object of the 
paxporépa teptodos is to distinguish the ‘parts’ 


odpevot, When this is seen it will readily tollow 
that aird below refers to eléy. Moreover, in the 


of Soul. Adam is wrong in taking a’rd in 504B 9 
to refer to the Cardinal Virtues; according to a 
common Greek idiom the emphasis of the sen- 
tence beginning prynuoveters wév Tou in 504A falls 
on the participial clause, rpirrd eldn Puxijs Suacrn- 


participial clause itself the emphatic word is not 
tpirrd, but eldn. Socrates’ concern is not whether 
the ‘parts’ of soul are three in number or not, 
but whether he is right in distinguishing ‘parts’ 
at all. 
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not understood in what way the discussion of these books contributes to the 
object proposed. Surely what Plato wants to do is to discern the ultimate 
meaning of the control of the irrational by the rational, which will show that 
he was justified in discarding the classification by ‘tendencies’ for that by 
‘parts’ or ‘faculties.’ It is true that he shows us the meaning of the rule of 
Reason in the State only, leaving us to make the application to the individual 
for ourselves; but we can surely do this without difficulty. It is not the 
tripartite scheme, with its fallacious inclusion of 76 Oupoedés, that is established 
now, but the bipartite scheme of Rulers) (Ruled, 7d Aoyeorexdv) (Td ériOupntixdr, 
the scheme which, as I have shown, ought to have been laid down at 
IV 435-441, and would have been laid down had it not been for the relics of 
the older classification which had not then been completely discarded. 

To sum up. I have attempted to trace the steps by which Plato was 
unconsciously led to a profound development of plan in writing the Republic. 
Starting with the conception of a parallelism between State and individual 
based on temperamental tendencies, he constructs a political system on the 
principle of a fusion of opposing elements, a system intended to exemplify 
Justice in the State; next he attempts to analyse the State thus constructed 
by applying to it the scheme of Cardinal Virtues, to which he forcibly accom- 
modates it, though while doing so he radically modifies his original conception 
both of the State itself and of the individual Soul to whose constitution it was 
intended to conform; lastly the revised conception of Soul, then for the first 
time made explicit, leads to further modifications of the conception of the 
ideal State, notably to the introduction of philosophers as Rulers. The 
modification of plan is fortunate, for it gives us Books VI-VII. 


R. HACKFORTH. 
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Poot eos ON TREBATIVS THE VELIAN. 


AFTER the essays by Stange,! Hauckh,? and Boissier,® it would seem that 
there was little more to be said about Trebatius. Nevertheless, I have thought 
it possible to throw new light on some details of his life. I hope soon to prove 
elsewhere that his master in philosophy was Velleius; for the name meletus 
(=Velleius) is, I think, hidden under Zeius, the abbreviation in Ep. ad Fam. vii. 
12, I, which has been hitherto misunderstood. I should now like to bring 
forward a few points concerning the friendship of Trebatius with Cicero, and 
also with regard to his patrimony. The letter Ad Fam. vii. 20, is the basis of 
both these studies. 

I 

Soon after the death of Caesar, Cicero, deceived in his hope of liberty and 
reduced to inaction,® has left Rome for Greece. He sails slowly along the 
Italian coast to Rhegium, landing every evening to stop the night in the house 
of some friend or client. On the 19th of July 44 B.c., he stops at Velia, the 
birthplace of Trebatius, who was then at Rome. The next day, before leaving,° 
he writes a letter to his friend. He congratulates him on his native town,’ 
gives him news of his people.® He regrets that he is himself obliged to flee 
from Rome.? He gives him at the same time friendly advice not to sell his 
estate in Velia, even if he is to live chiefly in Rome henceforth.° The letter 
ends with a joke.1!_ In whose house did Cicero stay in Velia? According to 
F. Orsini!2 and Hauckh (1. c.), the host is Trebatius ; according to most of the 
other critics, ancient and modern, it is Talna. The first-named evidently base 
their hypothesis on the letter I have just quoted, but without giving any 
reasons. The others base theirs on the letter to Atticus xvi. 6, 1, in which 
Cicero clearly says that on this date, at this place, he stayed in the house of 
Talna. In spite of this testimony and against the opinion of the majority 


1 De C. Trebatio Testa et eius loco inter aequales, 
Berlin, 1849. 

2 Pauly’s Realencyclopddie der klass. Altert. Wiss., 
su. ‘ Trebatius.’ 

3 Cicévon et ses amis, Paris, ed. 1910, pp. 244 
sqq. 
4M. zeius, GR. zeus. 

5 Cf. Phil. i.6; Top. i. 5; Ad Att, xvi. 6,2 sq. 

6 Fam. vii. 12, fin.; Ventus increbrescit . 
Velia. 

7 Amabilioy mihi Velia fuit, quod te ab ea sensi 
amart. 


8. , te ab ea(Velia) sensi amari .. .; Rufio 


tuus ita desidevabatur, wt si esset unus e nobis ; 

. . nescio quid... Velienses uevebantur (about 
the final departure of Trebatius for Rome). 

9. . . Velia non est uilioy quam Lupercal ; tamen 
istuc (Lupercal) malo quam haec omnia (Velia and 
Trebatius’ estate in Velia). Cf. also Ad Att. xvi. 
6, 1 sq. ; Phil. i. 8, 9. 

10 Tu si me audies, quem soles, has paternas posses- 
siones tenebis, . . . 

11 About Nixwvos mepi rodvpayias. 

12 Ciceronis Opp. ex Dion, La&mbini . . . emendat., 

. cum notis F. Ursini, ap. A. Gryph. Lyon, t. 
iii, p. 520; note on AZz, xvi. 6, I. 
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of critics, I think that we have to deal with the house of Trebatius. 
reasons are the following : 

Firstly, if in this journey Cicero asks the hospitality of friends and 
acquaintances, like Sicca,} P. Valerius,” is it probable that he should have 
stayed at Velia elsewhere than at the house of his intimate friend Trebatius ? 
The letter which he writes on his departure—compliments, news and advice 
about the estate—looks very much like a letter of thanks. Secondly, no 
sooner is he on board again, than he sets to work writing Topics® to please 
Trebatius*; he is discharging a ‘debt ’5; ‘he has just remembered it on seeing 
the people and the estate of his friend.’* The sudden remembrance of the 
debt and the eagerness to discharge it is only natural, if it is indeed the house 
of Trebatius in which he has received hospitality. Thirdly, we know for 
certain that he has been exceedingly well treated at Velia in the house of an 
absent friend.’ Unfortunately, in the MSS. (Ad Ait. 1. c.) this friend is 
named Talna: now I contend, firstly, that Talna could scarcely be the host of 
Cicero; secondly, that being so, I say that Talna can be read as Testa, the 
nickname of Trebatius. 

1. Who is this Talna? It cannot be the one mentioned in the Clodius 
case, whom Cicero counts among the tudices corruptissimt (Att. 1. 6, 6). Could 
it be the Talna who was a supposed suitor of Attica, the daughter of Atticus ? 
As such he could very well be the host of his future father-in-law’s best friend. 
But in point of fact, he was never the husband® or even the suitor of Attica.® 
In the passages of Cicero’s correspondence, where this supposed marriage- 
treaty is mentioned, it most likely refers to one between Talna and a more or 
less distant relation of Atticus?®; this makes the acquaintance with Cicero 
much slighter ; all the more as nowhere is the marriage mentioned as having 
actually taken place.1 Did Cicero know this Talna at all? We are told that 
he speaks of him twice (Att. xiii. 29; 21), besides Att. xvi. 6. He certainly 
speaks of him xiii. 29; but here we see that he knows him very slightly; 
indeed, after making enquiries regarding him, he has been told not only about 
his fortune, but even about his personality. As to the letter xiii. 21, it is 


My 


Att. BVI.O, 1; 

2 Ati. ib. 4, 15 ch Phila. 0. 

3 Fam. vii.19: Ut primum Velia nauigare coepi, 
institut Topica . .. conscribeve, ab ipsa urbe com- 
monitus amantissima tui. Cf. Top. 1.5: haec... im 
ipsa nauigatione conscripst, 

4 Top. init., Fam. vii. 19, init. 

5 Fam. vii. 19: Id absenti debere non potui; cf. 
Top. i. 5: non potui igitur tibt . . . debere diutius ; 
ut ueni Veliam .. . admonitus huius aeris alient... 
nolut deesse ne tacitae quidem flagitationt tuae. 

6 Fam, vii. 19, seen. 7; Top. i. 5: Vi uent 
Veliam tuaque et tuos uidi, admonitus, etc. ... In 
sending the Topics, he begins by remarking that 
he receives from Trebatius as great marks of 
friendship as he gives himself: wide quanti apud 
me sis; etst iuve id quidem ; non enim te amore winco. 


7 Att. xvi. 6,1: Cum unum diem Veliae consti- 
tissem, ubi quidem fui sane libenter apud Talnam 
nostrum nec potui accipi, illo absente praesertim liber- 
alius. 

8 Corn. Nep. Att. 19, 4: Agrippa, cui (Atticus) 
uirginem filiam collocarat. 

9 Drumann, Gesch. Roms. v. p. 92 and n, 2. 
Cf, Lettres de Cicéron a Att. avec remarques, par L. 
Mongault, Paris, 1714, t. 5, pp. 524, 570: Attica 
was much too young and the suitor not rich 
enough, 

10 Cf. Mongault, op. cit. p. 524, and Drumann 
ic, 

11 The only time that this marriage-treaty is 
clearly mentioned (xiii. 29, 1), the friend and 
confidant of Atticus, Cicero, seems to consider 
Talna’s means insufficient. 
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written earlier; therefore he cannot know him any better then. Moreover, 
Cicero, if it is of him he speaks, says, [pswm non noui; but I do not think that 
he speaks of him at all nor of his family, for he says: ‘ What I know (of the 
candidate), that is... his family and his means, is satisfactory.’1 In the 
letter xiii. 29, he says that Talna’s means are small and unsatisfactory.” It 
cannot be the same man; therefore when Cicero writes, Xili. 21, 7, patrem amo, 
idque et merito et tam diu, it is evidently not Talna’s father of whom he is 
thinking. I conclude that from internal evidence afforded by two of the 
letters, Cicero can hardly have been the guest at Velia of either Talna or 
Talna’s family. 

2. Remains the letter xvi. 6, 1: .. . apud Talnam nostrum. If I have 
proved that Cicero did not know Talna as a friend or even as an acquaintance, 
and on the other hand, that there is every reason for believing him to have 
been the guest of Trebatius—since there are no texts or inscriptions of any 
kind to prove that Talna had any connection with Velia at all—cannot Talnam 
be read as Testam, the nickname of Trebatius ? 

Petrarch seems to have corrected Cicero’s correspondence more than 
once.? Our sources for this passage* perhaps are all derivations more of less 
direct from his volume (Veronensis). Let us suppose that he read Testam in 
it; this name had no sense for him, since it is not mentioned or explained else- 
where than in the correspondence Ad Familiares, which we know Petrarch 
never saw. The words apud Testam nostrum would necessarily lead him to look 
for the name of a friend common to Cicero and Atticus beginning with T and 
ending with A, and having the same number of letters. He had already met 
with the cognomen Talna several times in the correspondence Ad Ait.,° and 
in his much-read® volume of Titus Livius.?_ Thus he could write in the margin 
of the Veronensis, al. alnam. In fact, M, which seems to be a direct copy of 
this manuscript, gives Talanam. Or, without making any correction, he may 
have put down in the margin, as he was in the habit of doing, the name which 
had struck him; now in his time these syllables were sometimes abbreviated as 
testam(entum),® T {tam ; and therefore a copyist could mechanically read ¢= ‘al, 
Nam=nam. 

Finally, the conjecture that Cicero did really stay in the house of Trebatius 
at Velia is confirmed by the fact that, in the letter written to him on his 


1 Att, xiii. 21, 7: Quod autem de illa nostra cogt- 
tatione scvibis, .. . ea quae noui, ualde probo, nomen, 
domum, facultates. 

2 Att. xiii. 29, 1: Incidimus in Talnam (we came 
to speak of T.): hoc mihi non placuit : se scive aiebat 
(Nicias) ab eo nuper petitam Cornificiam, Q. filiam, 
uetulam sane et multarum nuptiarum ; non esse proba- 
tum mulievibus, quod ita veperirent, rem non matorem 
DCCC : hoc putaut te scire oportere. 

2 Cf, Lehmann, de Cic. ad Att. ep., Berlin, 
1892, pp. 168 n. 1, and 169 ; cf. also de Nolhac, 
Pétrarque et UV humanisme, i. p. 256, 257 et 0. I. 


4 Talanam M and ed. Jenson ; Talnam ed. Rom. 


SeATi ip 10, Of xi. 20, 1. 

6 Cf, de Nolhac, op. cit. ii. p. 14 sq. 

7 The name of Talna is in T. L. xxxix. 31; 
xlv. 21 etc, It is not perhaps the only time that 
this cognomen has been substituted for words of 
difficult understanding in this correspondence ; 
for in P. Manut. (comment. in ep. Cic. ad Albis 
Venice, 1572, p- 753), and in Lamb. (Cic. opp. 
Lyon t. iii, Aft. xv. 26, 4), (seruitutis) apud tale 
(quid) is given without explanatory notes apud 
Tainae. 

8 Cf, A, Cappeli, Dizionar. di abbreviat, lat. ed 
ital., Milano, 1912, p. 381, Col. 2, bys 
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departure from Velia (Fam. vii. 20), he advises Trebatius to keep the Velian 
estate even for friendship’s sake, 7d mea interesse . . . arbitror, and that the 
same letter contains some fresh impressions about the estate, Papirianam 
domum, ... tuos.. . agros,... remoto, salubri, amoeno loco; .. . nobilem 
amnem Haletem (perhaps the house was close to the river), which he would 
scarcely have mentioned, had he not stayed on that very estate. We shall 
also see that the letter contains still more characteristic details which will put 
an end to every doubt. 


pw 


While Cicero is trying to persuade Trebatius not to part with his Velian 
estate, he writes these words (Fam. vii. 20, I fin.): has paternas possesstones 
tenebis . . . nec Papirianam domum deseres; quamquam tlla quidem habet lotum, 
a quo etiam aduenae tenert solent ; quem tamen si excideris, multum prospexeris. 

Where is this lotus? Does it belong to the house at Rome, or to the 
Velian estate ? 

1. To begin with, is one to read lotum or lucum ? 
give lotum, but without giving the proper reasons. ; 

As a fact, this reading (M) has been put aside by some since the 
Renaissance, because lotus is generally feminine.* 


The recent editions 


The only example of lotus 
in the masculine, given by Purser and Tyrrell,? hardly justifies in Cicero such 
a licence with the rules of the names of trees: lotum,aquo... quem.. .; 
and the upholders of the reading lotum have felt themselves this strong gram- 
matical difficulty. The reading /ucum, which other MSS.* seem to authorize, 
might be more satisfactory. If we are on the Lupercal,® the spot where the 
legendary she-wolf disappeared in the woods, this allusion is witty, however 
small be the lucus. If we are in the country, the sacred wood is quite in its 
place; the friend of Trebatius, Horace,® will also possess a luculus at Tibur.’ 
Finally, be it at Rome or at Velia, this sacred wood will be of particular 
interest to Trebatius, who, we know, has written about these very Juci.2 If it 
is said that Cicero could scarcely advise anybody to cut down sacred woods,?® 
and especially Trebatius, a man so particular about ‘ purchasing and keeping’ 
such woods,!® one can answer as did Paulus Manutius: nos existimamus .. . 
non Ciceronem impte consuluisse, gut eum (lucum) a Trebatio caedi uellet ; quomodo 
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1 Plin. HN. “xiii, (32) 17, 104; xvi. (85) 44, 
235, XVil. 1,55 XX.) (27) 21,,550) XX1V,)2, 0.600. 

2 Mart. Epigy, viii. 51, 15: Palladius tenero lotos 
ab ore sonat, 

3 Cf. Tyrrell and Purser, Corresp. of Cic. v. 
P- 342 sq.; P. Victorii, Explic. suar. in Cic, castig. 
ap. S. Gryph. Lyon, 1552, p. 71: Aduersatur 
solum antiquae lectioni (=lotum) quod lotum foemi- 
nino geneve alii auctores appellarunt, cum ipse mascu- 
lino usurpet: quave accurate considevandum est, 
uitiumne ea parte uetus (M) habeat, siue eo genere 
contva pluvimovum movem, quod wix uerisimile est, 
Cic. appellare lotum uoluerit. 

4 lutum GR. 

5... te ego non veprehendo, qui illum (Rufionem 


tuum) ad aedificationem tuam traduxeris ; quamquam 
enim Velia non est uilioy quam Lupercal, tamen istuc 
malo. ... 

6 Sat. il. I. 

7 Suet. Hor.: Domusque eius ostenditur civca Tibur- 
tint luculum ; Hor. C. i. 17, 13. 

8 Iuvispr. anteiustin. relig., Leipzig, 1908, p. 44, 
n. 6 (de velig.). I donot think that the upholders 
of lucum have ever noticed this fact, which would 
confirm their thesis. 

® Pro Mil, 85, ... tumuli... luci. . . arae, 
quas ille praeceps amentia caesis prostvatisque sanctissi- 
mis lucis substructionum insanis molibus oppresserat. 

10 See note 8. 
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enim recte et sine piaculo id fieri posset, docuit M. Cato in L. de r.v. (viz. cap. 139). 
If it is objected that Cicero recommends his friend to cut these trees to the 
root (excidere)—and not only conlucare, as it is in the Catonian rule—and that 
this would be sacrilegious, I answer that in fact the word conlucare seems to 
mean not only to lop the trees, but to do away with them ;? therefore excidere 
is not necessarily sacrilegious. 

Nevertheless the upholders of lotwm are right, although they do not justify 
their opinion sufficiently. Firstly, the reading Jotwm is given here by M, the 
best of the MSS.; besides Jotwm explains easily the false reading /utum (GR), 
while Jucwm leads easily to lutum, but not to lotum. 
lotum is justifiable in itself. 

Indeed a quo aduenae teneri solent is suggestive. It is evident that the 
writer alludes to the fruit of the lotos, on account of which the companions of 
Ulysses could no longer tear themselves away from the African coast.* More- 
over, this allusion to the Awrés of Homer is made in about the same words as 
in Pliny,‘ or in Silius Italicus.® Therefore Cicero means that tree, the fruit of 
which was pedundds, and not a tree which was simply agreeable to the sight, as 
it has been said.® 

The gender of lotus is explained by the Greek reminiscence. This word, 
as it is usually written (lotos),’ has kept in Latin the Greek form, whatever be 
the plant which is alluded to in the various cases. In Greek it is masculine, 
and it is sometimes of the same gender in Latin when the writer follows with 
docility the thought of a Greek; for instance, where Pliny translates Theo- 
phrastus.$ I believe this case in Cicero to spring from the same reasons. 

As to the construction a quo, we are not surprised by it, as this marvellous 
fruit is naturally personified like Voluptas® and other attractive things. We 
are not surprised either at this poetical allusion, which was probably to the 
taste of Trebatius, since such passages are often found in the letters written to 
him by Cicero.!° On the other hand, the double meaning of the witticism multum 


Secondly, the reading 


1 Ep. ad, Fam. lib. xvi., cum Hubert. Cler. 


Crescent ... P. Manut. comment., Venice, ap. 
Bonellum, 1568, i. 130. 

2 Fest. de uerb. signific. sub uerbis conlucare, 
sublucare; Pl. N.H. xvii. (47) 28 fin. 

3 Hom. Od. ix. 93 sqq.: of Awropdyot ode ddoav 
hwrote rdcacbat. | rev do’ Baris Awroto Payor medi d€a, 
kaprév, | ober’ dararyyethac wad HOedev, ovde 
véerbat, | GX’ abrod BovdAovTo mer’ dvdpdor Awropd- 
your | Awrdv éperrouevor utveuev, vdorou dé abéo- 
ac. | rods wer eyav ert vijas Ayov Kdalovras avayKn, | 
ynvot 5’ évi yRagupyow bd Suvya doa éptooas. 

4 Plin. N.H. xiii. 17 (32) 105: (. . . dul... 
cibo, ut nomen etiam genti dederit) nimis hospitali 
aduenarum obliuione patriae. 

5 Sil. It. iii, 310 (Lotophagi)Squos .. . dulct 
pascit lotos nimis hospita bacca, Cf. Tib. 1. iv. 55: 
Nec ualuit lotos coeptos auertere cursus (Ulyxis). 

6 Cf, P. Manutius (Ep. ad Fam. . .. Venice, 
1568, f° 130") and his followers of same‘and later 
centuries. 


7 Pl, xiii. (32) 17, 104; xvi. (78) 40, 212; (85) 
44, 235; xxii. (27) 21, 557 xxiv, 2, 6. Col. vii. 
9,6; Ov. Met. x. 96 etc. 

8 Pl. xiii. (32) 17, 105: (lotos) densus in ramis ; 
Theophr. H. Pl. iv. 3, 1: muxvds érl Trav BaorGr. 
Pl. ibid.: ferwnt wentris non sentire morbos qui 
eum mandunt ; Theophr. 1. 1.: éc@.u0omevos dé... 
hovs kat dowyhs cal ére mpds ri Koilay ayabds. 
Pl. ib. 106: exercitus pastos eo accepimus ; Theophr. 
ib. 2: (7d of» ’Ogpéddov orpardmedov . . .) Kal rovTw 
pact... Kexpicdau. Cf. Hyg. fab. 125 (in the 
part translated from Greek sources) Jotos used in 
the masculine. Cf. Martial, viii. 51, 34: Palla- 
dius . . . lotos. 

9 Sen. De wit. beat. xi. 1 (sapiens) ab hac 
(Voluptate) occupatus. Cf. Quint. Inst. Or. v. 8: 
_. « hi, qui traduntur a poetis gustu cuiusdam apud 
Lotophagos graminis (sic) deleniti Voluptatem saluti 
praetulisse. 

10 Fam, vii. 6, 10; 13, 16. 
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prospexerts is clear. Firstly, the bushy tree which grew in the land of the 
Lotophagi (zizyphus or rhamnus lotus, Desfontaines)? can reach both in 
width and even in height such proportions as to hide the view completely 
from the inhabitants of a law house;* therefore it had to be cut down 
sometimes (excideris). Secondly, if it is cut down, the attractive fruit having 
disappeared, greedy guests will leave also (multum prospexeris = tibt consul- 
uevis—Victorius) : the latter sense is of course only a joke brought to Cicero’s 
mind by the Homeric recollection. The former meaning was clear with the 
reading /ucum, but the latter was not. 

2. Now we can guess the place where the house in question stood, for the 
lotos grows on the coasts.* Velia is, in fact, at the seaside ; we are at the end 
of July; the fruit was then ripening.® Cicero speaks of it because he has seen 
and perhaps tasted it. He who is on the point of sailing from amabilis Velia is, 
—at least, poetically speaking—among the aduenae held back by the marvellous 
lotos of his host! We understand the parenthesis quem st excideris, multum 
prospexerts, for the view is wide and beautiful from the coast. Behind Cicero, 
is the semicircle of hills, with the river and a little plain; before him, the two 
islets, Pontia and Ischia, with their t¢opyo., the promontory Palinuri and the 
Tyrrhenian sea, with a yellow streak at the mouth of the river. Multum pros- 
pexeris applies properly to so wide a landscape.’ The house of Trebatius, 
already inhabited by several generations,’ was probably one-storied like the 
houses of Pompeii dating from before the first century B.c.; therefore the view 
from it could very well be hidden by the bushy trees. 

This opinion is contrary to the traditional version, according to which the 
house with lotos was situated in Rome at the Lupercal.? The arguments of 
the critics seem at first sight plausible. It is implied that by the word guam- 
quam Cicero weighs the reasons that Trebatius might have for residing perma- 
nently in Rome, and those for not abandoning the house of his ancestors ; thus 
by illa quidem he is therefore referring to the Roman house, and by ‘has 
possessiones’ to the Velian estate. 

To begin with, if the author marks any antithesis with has possessiones 
(where I am), we wonder why he has put down dla and not ista (where you 


1 Already pointed out by Hub. Cler. et P. 
Manut, (op. cit. f° 129° and 130°), by Victorius 
L¢. 
2 Mém. de VAcad. des Sc. 1788: Recherches sur 
un avbrisseau connu sous le nom de Lotos de Lybie. 

3 Mer. Léveillé, the well-known ‘Secrétaire 
perpetuel de l’Acad. Intern, de Géogr. Bot.’ has 
kindly confirmed this property of the rhamnus 
lotus. 

4 Detail equally confirmed by Mgr. Léveillé. 
Ci. Hdt: iv... 1773 straby c: 8345. Polkioso Pi: 
Na FAN Ap 2oang 4b 5 Xi) (92) acs Nolen te. 
iii. 310 etc. Cf. Roscher, Lewxik. der Griech. u. 
Rom, Mythol, s.u. Lotophagen. 

5 Equally confirmed by Mgr. Léveillé. 


6 On the whole landscape, cf. Lenormant : 
A travers V Apulie et la Lucanie, ii. pp. 363, 365, 
378; Baedeker, Ital. mevid. 1907, p. 261; on 
Velia and Palinuri promontorium, Vell. Pat. ii. 79; 
Val, Max. ii. 79, 3; on the islets, Strab. c. 252 
fin. ; Pl. N.H. iii. (13) 7, 85. 

7 Pl. Iun, v. 6, 19: Xystum ... et protinus 
pratum multumque ruris widet (triclinium) ; fenestris 
hac latus xysti, hac nemus . . . comasque prospectat ; 
cf. ibid. 13 magnam capies uoluptatem, st hunc 


regionis situm ex monte prospexeris. Cf. Cic. Ac. 
pr. Il. 80; 105. 

8 Has paternas possessiones .. . Papirianam do- 
mum. 


9 Cf. Tyrrell and Purser, vi. p. 342. 
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are), as he has already done (istwe malo quam haec omnia). Moreover, the true 
train of thoughts on this point has not been understood by the critics. Cicero 
wonders with the Velians whether Trebatius will make up his mind to leave 
this estate, nobilem amnem, Papirianam domum ; he advises him not to do so. 
‘ Besides, say he, this house possesses the lotus, from which even the strangers 
cannot tear themselves away.’ Trebatius, who is a native, will have all the 
more difficulty to do so! Nothing can be clearer. But why illa? Illa 
strengthens quidem,’ and that is all. As such, it adds importance to the lotus 
in this letter of advice. 

Cicero gives the following reasons for not leaving. The estate will 
remain a place of refuge among good friends in these troubled political times. 
The site is picturesque and the air is good. At the same time there are many 
memories sacred to Trebatius attached to the place, which make Velia of no 
less value than the Lupercal.® 

On the one hand, the Lupercal is the religious and political centre of 
Rome. The grotto was the starting-point of the Lupercalia processions—this 
ceremony so venerable to all the lovers of old customs. The legends of the 
she-wolf and the twins, of Evander, of Mars the lover of Rhea Silvia, were 
also attached to the spot. What a ‘halo’ this place must have had in the 
eyes of the author of De Religionibus! Possibly the thought of living 
there will have been in his mind a compensation to that of leaving his 
birthplace for ever. On the other hand, how priceless are the memories 
attached to the birthplace, memories of his own father and family,® 
memories of the history of Velia. Cicero is a scholar to whom Trebatius’ 
Velia, like his own Formiae,® brings back reminiscences of ancient history. 
The words nobilis Haletes have no other meaning than this: for we know how 
very intimately the history of river and town were associated’ with each other; 
the facts are well known and belong to both; how the Phocians,® and perhaps 
the Ionians,? settled on that spot ; how there grew up institutions, trade,?° art," 
a school of philosophy ;!2 how the city for centuries preserved its independence 
in despite of Roman and Lucanian ; how it nursed in convalescence Rome’s 
great men (such as Paulus Aemilius), and how it furnished the mother city 


1 Cf. de Of. iii. 9,39; Fam. vi. 2,25 xii.9,1; de 8 Hdt. i. 164, 7: Strab. c. 252; Hyg. ap. A. 


Fin. v. 23, 68; ad Brut. ii. 15,9; i Catil, li. 10; 
pro Marc. 9, etc. Cf. Sen. de Vit. Beat. xix, 2. 

2 § 2 Sed in primis opportunum uidetur, his prae- 
sertim tempovibus, habere perfugium, primum eorum 
urbem quibus cavus sis, deinde tuam domum tuosque 
agros, eaque vemoto, salubri, amoeno loco. 

3... Velia non est uilioy quam Lupercal.... 
tu si me audies quem soles, has paternas possessiones 
tenebis . . . nobilem amnem Haletem, etc. 

4 Ad Q. fr. ii. 11 [13], 4; pro Coelio, 26. 

5 . . . has paternas possessiones, 

6 Att. 13, 2: Si uevo in hanc Tndémvdov weneris 
Aaorpuyovlnv, Formias dico.... 

7 Strab. c. 252 (some derive the name of the 
city from that of the river). 


Gell. x. 16. 

9 Giac, Racioppi: Stor. dei pop. della Lucania e 
della Basilicata, Roma, Loescher, 1902, 2nd ed. 
vol, i. p. 178. 

10 Strab. ibid., Racioppi, op. cit., p. 211. 

1 Coins: cf, Lenormant, Gr. Gréce ii. 315 ; Id. 
La monnaie dans l’antiquité, vol. iii, p. 259. 
Pottery,; Id., A tvavers... la Lucanie, ii. p. 405; 
de Witte, Description d’une coll. de vases peints, p. 
56. Cf. Racioppi, op. cit., p. 184 sq. 

12 Parmenides, Zeno (cf. Strab. c. 252; Diog. 
Laert. ix., cap. 3; 5; etc.): the latter had 
died for the liberty of his country (Cicero, Tusc. 
ii. 52; De Nat. Deor,, iii. 82). 
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with priestesses of Ceres.!_ But the history of the river was still more ancient; 
at its mouth were the two rocky islets, ‘ Oenotrides,’ the name of which was 
a remembrance of the oldest inhabitants of Southern Italy ;? as in these days, 
Trebatius and Cicero could see there remains of Pelasgian monuments.? And 
perhaps ‘the Papirian house’ was in some way nobilis like the river. These 
words mean that the house before being inhabited by the father of Trebatius 
had belonged to one of the gens Papiria, and out of this gens sprang the con- 
queror of Lucania (272 B.C.), as well as the consul under whom the Lucanians 
broke the treaty with Rome (326). After these allusions to the past, the one to 
the lotus, the nobilis arbor,* gives yet more price to the noble dwelling, which, 
in fact, as it seems, was a poor one!® And the scholarly Velian Trebatius 
could think as well of the legendary Awrto¢dyou both of the African coast and 
of the near Sicily® as of his humble countrymen ! 

An objection can be raised. 

This passage, interpreted as a witty recollection from Homer, has led 
us to place the lotos at Velia. But, like Pliny,” might not Cicero mistake 
the Homeric Awrtos with the nettle-tree (Celtis australis)? And that would 
possibly bring us to Rome.’ For we know through Pliny that the latter grew 
on the Palatine,® at the Volcanal,’ and on the Esquiline.4 

My answer is: Firstly, that Cicero was a great reader and admirer of Poly- 
bius,!? who describes™ the Xwros as a fruit seen and perhaps eaten of by himself; 
there is, therefore, no reason to suppose that he should have made a mistake, 
like the philosopher Theophrastus,* the model of Pliny in this passage. Thus 
he could not think that the delicious lotos a quo aduenae tenert solent—the 
African seedva, which is still nowadays appreciated by men—was the same thing 
as the berries of the nettle-tree, which are left to school-children! Secondly, 
nothing proves that there were nettle-trees close to the Palatine, other than 
those mentioned by Pliny there; and he spoke (I. 1.) of the trees grown and of 
the shoots sprung up from their roots, all through Roman history, in famous 
places; any such trees or shoots in the well-known Lupercal would have 


1 Racioppi, op. cit., p. 185. 

2 Pl. N.H. iii. (13) 7,85; Strab., ibid. ; Hdt. 
ator 

3 Racioppi, op. cit., p. 171 sqq., 178; p. 64. 
Cf, Lenormant, A travers. ..la Lucanie, ii. p. 
383. Perhaps the name Hales brought also back 
to his memory, by the means of some legend, the 
river of the same name, in the island of Cos 
(Theocr. Id., vii. ed. Ahrens, p. 27, 1st verse), 

4 Silius It. ili. 310. 

5 For Trebatius’ family was not wealthy; cf. 
Stange, op. cit., p. 9 sq. 

6 Cf. Schol. Od. 10, 1; Eustath., p. 1644, 40; 
v. Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, Hom. Untersuchungen, 
p. 169. 

7 Plin. xiii, (32) 17 init. 

8 Such seems to be the opinion of many 
ancient and modern critics ; cf. Victorius, Explic, 


. 4. Pp. 71: (tucunda (lotorum) opacitas evat...; 


. . . loti deliciarum causa summa arte colebantur ... ; 
... aduenae autem ravam arborem uisebant . . .) etc. 
Cf, Tyrrell and Purser: ‘On the splendour of 
the lotus and the high value set by the Romans 
on having it in the private estates,’ see Pl. N.H. 
xvii, prooem. (Loti, patula ramorum opacitate 
lasciuae, etc.), There as well as xiii, (32) 17, 
Pliny seems to be thinking of the Celtis australis. 

® xvii. prooem. 

10 xvi. (86) 44, 236. 

11 Ibid. (85) 44, 235- 

12 Cf. De Off. iii. 113 ; Att. xiii. 30, 3; Fam. v. 
12, 2; De Rep. passim. 

13 Pol. ap. Athen. Deipn. xiv. 65. 

M4 Fraas: Synopsis Plantarum Florae classicae, 
Minchen, 1845, p. 94. 

15 xvi. (86) 44, 236: Radices eius (of the one of 
the Volcanal) in forum usque Caesaris, etc. 
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attracted his attention. Thirdly, if we suppose that there had been some, 
could Cicero write these words, quem... st excideris, multum prospexerts ? 
(a) It needs long reflection before deciding to cut down such a tall and fine 
tree as the bagolaro,’ even should it hide the view in some way; Crassus, it 
will be remembered, prized the bagolari of his dwelling on the Palatine very 
highly.?, Should they have been really a great annoyance to the view, surely 
it would have been enough to lop the branches of such tall trees,? without 
cutting to the root. (b) Supposing even that they could hide the view in any 
way, the house being still in the process of building, Trebatius would have 
taken this into account, and there was no need to give him such advice. 
(c) From the Lupercal, as it is located by the latest and surest topography,? 
there is no wide view to speak of; for the Palatine, the Janiculum, the Aven- 
tine, and the Capitolium shut off the horizon almost completely. 

Therefore, in Ad Fam. vii. 20, it is the Velian estate that Cicero describes 
in the passage where he speaks of the lotus. We have the right to conclude 
that it was on this Velian estate that Cicero stayed in July 44. 


F. PRECHAC. 
BEavvals, 


1 Italian name of the nettle-tree. trees were destroyed by the Clodius fire? But if 


2 Pl. N.H. xvii, prooem, This dwelling is now 
in the hands of Cicero, who highly appreciates 
and cares for all the dotes of it. Cf, A. Lichten- 
berger, de Cic. ve priv., Paris, 1895 (pp. 3, 7: 8, 9). 
I do not think that this historical ornament of 
Cicero’s house has ever been mentioned hitherto. 
Does this silence of modern critics mean that the 


so, how should Pliny have seen them and spoken 
of their old age? 

3 As they do in Southern France, at Aix or 
Nimes, 

4 Cf. Richter, Topogr. dey Stadt Rom, pp. 35 
and 133 (in Handbuch, by Ivan Miller). 


LVCRETIVS IV. 1223—1228. 


INDE Venus uaria producit sorte figuras 
maiorumque refert uoltus uocesque comasque, 
1225 quandoquidem nilo magis haec de semine certo 
fiunt quam facies et corpora membraque nobis. 
1227 et muliebre oritur patrio de semine saeclum 
maternoque mares existunt corpore creti. . . . 


Munro, followed by Giussani, transposes 1227, 8 to precede 1225. Lam- 
binus reads minus for magis. I cannot but think that the whole passage is 
correct as it stands; the key to it is to be found in Aristotle, Gen. An. I. xviii. 
722% 5, cal dwvyv kal dvuyas Kal tpixas Bpuovor yiyvovtas Kal THY Kivnow, 
‘children are like their parents in voice, hair, etc.,’ not only in flesh, face, 
limbs, and so on. His argument is directed to a different end from that of 
Lucretius, and anyone who will look at his context will see why he mentions 
dvuxas Kal Tpixas as well as dwviy cal xivnow. But it was from this passage 
that the contrast between woltus uocesque comasque and facies et corpora mem- 
braque ultimately derives, perhaps through Epicurus. Only it has been mis- ~ 
applied, so that there is no longer much point about it, and the mention of | 
comas has no justification at all. Then Aristotle goes on directly to speak of 
resemblance to remoter ancestors ; hence comes our maiorum ; the two points 
are quite distinct in Aristotle, but in Lucretius they have been amalgamated. 

The meaning is this : ‘ Hence Venus produces all sorts of combinations of 
resemblances, not only to parents, but even to ancestors, not only in face and 
limb, but even in expression of countenance and tone of voice (hair ought by 
rights to have been left out). For these things also are not produced by any | 
single fixed principle of generation any more than face and limbs are,’ and 
therefore we get all sorts of combinations of resemblance in them too. 

Munro naturally asks ‘ what reason could there be for the poet’s asserting 
that they (uoltus, etc.) are as uncertain in their origin as the body generally ?’ 
Is not the passage in Aristotle the answer to this question? It is likely — 
enough that either Epicurus or Lucretius himself may have fallen into con- 
fusion about it. 

Lachmann and Munro and Giussani all say that semine certo is opposed to 
duplict semine in 1229. It is with great trepidation that I differ, but honestly I 
think that it is rather opposed to multa modis primordia multis in 1220. 

With Munro’s transposition, iaec in 1225 is also decidedly harsh. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. 34. No.2. 1913. 

M. B. Ogle, The Classical Origin and Tradition of Literary Conceits. G.M. Bolling, 
Contributions to the Study of Homeric Metre. R. B. Steele, The Participial Usage in 
Cicevo’s Epistles. H.R. Fairclough, Hovace’s View of the Relations between Sative and 
Comedy. H.F. Allen, Five Greek Mummy-Labels in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
G. W. Elderkin, Repetitions in the Argonautica of Apollonius. J.E. Harris, Four Verses 
of the Phoenissae (845-848). Reviews: XAPITED Friederich Leo zum sechzigsten 
Geburtstag dargebracht, K. F. Smith. Brief mention: Wilamowitz’s Sappho und 
Simomdes, Humphreys’ Demosthenes de Covona, Crénert’s Passow’s Greek Lexicon, von 
Péhlmann’s Geschichte dev sozialen Frage und des Socialismus in dev Antiken Welt (new 
edition), etc., the Editor. Correspondence: A. Gudeman, The Dialogue of Tacitus 
once more. 


Athenaeum (Pavia). Vol. I., Part III. 1913. 

Silvio Ferri, La Historia de Preliis e le letteve nello Pseudo-Callistene. Discusses 
the relation of the Historia to the letters (purporting to be of Alexander the Great) 
in the Pseudo-Callisthenes, and corrects the view of Pfister as to the derivation 
of the Historia from a particular recension of the Greek work. Carlo Pascal, 
Culina. Shows reason for doubting the derivation of late Latin culina, ‘a burial- 
place for the poor or for criminals,’ from the older culina, ‘kitchen,’ as accepted by 
the Thesauvus, and proposes a derivation from Greek ra xotAa, ‘caverns. Camillo 
Cessi, Ovazio e Parint. On the influence of Horace’s Satires on the eighteenth-century 
satirist Parini. Antonio Amante, Gli Acvrostici nella poesia sepolcrale latina. Comments 
on the fifty (or more) acrostic inscriptions to be found among Biicheler’s collection 
of Carmina Epigvaphica (one acrostic having helped to restore a text), and ascribes 
them to the second or third century a.p., twenty out of the fifty being Christian. 
P. L, Ciceri, De Claudiani in Nilo describendo fontibus. The writer finds that Claudian 
is in his Nilus on the whole independent of the older writers such as Aristotle or 
Lucretius, but has points of resemblance to Lucan, and shows an ‘ Ovidian colour’ 
in the latter part of the poem. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1913. 

June 21. C. Preisendanz, Cavmina Anacreontea post Val. Rosium tertium ed. 
C. Pr. (Sitzler). An Index verborum has been added to this Teubner text. The 
reviewer suggests some emendations in the text. J. Marouzeau, L’emplot du participe 
présent lat (Schmalz). Praised. 

June 28. G. Tomassetti, La Campagna Romana II, III (Wissowa). Vol. II 
was reviewed by T. Ashby in C. R. 1912, pp. 20 sqq. Vol. III contains ‘ Vie Cassia 
e Clodia, Flaminia e Tiberina, Labicana e Prenestina. Con 123 figure.’ More 
trustworthy on the Middle Ages than on the classical period. A fourth volume 
will complete the work. 

uly 5. R.Schoene, Aeneae Tactict De obsidione toleranda commentarius, ed. R. S. 
(Tittel). Includes a full Index verborum. L. Schmidt, Geschichte dey deutschen Stimme 
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bis zum Anfange dey Volkerwanderung 1, 1, 2 (Wolff). The writer is thoroughly 
familiar with recent work on the subject. The section on the ‘ Vorgeschichte der 
Sweben’ specially praised. 

July 12. E. Bonnell, M. Fabii Quintiliam Instit. ovatoriae liber decimus, erkl. von 
E. B.(Ammon), Sixth edition revised by H. Rohl. F. Miinzer, Cacus dey Rinder- 
dieb (Wissowa). The examination of the story as told by Verg,, Prop. and Ovid 
throws light on their methods. 

July 19. Gul. Gemoll, Xenophontis Institutio Cyn, rec. G. G. Editio maior 
(Kalinka). Praised. 

July 26. H.W. Garrod, Manilii Astronomicon lib. II, ed, by H. W. G. (Kraemer), 
Highly praised. Harvard Studies, Vol. XXII (Tolkiehn). The reviewer discusses 
at some length J. S. Reid’s ‘Lucretiana’ and R. H. Webb’s paper on the MSS 
of Terence. The Journal of Roman Studies, I, 1 (Wissowa). Very warm praise of 
this journal and the J. H.S.; some interesting remarks on English work in general. 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1913. 

June 14. tC. Wachsmuth und O. Hense, Jo. Stobaex Anthologium, Vol. IV, V. 
Berlin. 1909, 1913 (H. Schenkl). ‘The difference between the restored Stobaeus 
and what previously was regarded as his work is enormous.’ 

June 28. C. Werner, De Anterastis dialogo Pseudoplatonico (H. Mutschmann). 
The dialogue is written by an Academic against the Aristotelians. Such works, 
with the commentaries to Aristotle, form a storehouse of information on the history 
of the philosophical schools, P. Kriiger, Geschichte dey Quellen und Luitevatuy des 
vomischen Rechts. 2, Aufl. (R. v. Mayr). 

July 5. E. Kieckers, Die Stellung des Verbs im Griechischen, etc. (H. Meltzer). 
Gives the laws for the position of the verb in Greek, and shows that the end of 
the sentence is not on the whole preferred. H. Jordan, Geschichte dey altchnsthchen 
Litevatuy (E. Preuschen). 

July 12. W. Gerhdusser, Dey Protreptikos des Poseidonius (W. W. Jaeger). 
Sound in method and material, and cautious with regard to the modern view that 
P. is the father of Neoplatonism, and the tendency to ascribe material to him on 
insufficient evidence. R. Kihner, Ausfiihvliche Grammatik dev lateimschen Sprache. 
2 Aufl, II Bd., neugearb. v. C. Stegmann (W. Havers). The reviewer joins in 
praising this volume, and discusses many details, 

July 26. O. Villaret, Hippocratis De natura hominis liber (J. Ilberg). 

Aug. 2. O. Apelt, Platon’s Dialog Philebos, tibers. und erlautert von O. A. 
(W. Nestle). Admirable introduction (including a bibliography of modern treatises 
on the dialogue) and translation. 


Hermes. Vol. 48. Part 3. 1913. 

W. Capelle, Zur Geschichte dev meteovologischen Littevatuy. A. Rosenberg, Studien 
zuv Entstehung dev Plebs. 1. Sacvosanctus. ‘ Nicht die Tribunen sind sacrosanct, son- 
dern im correcten Sprachgebrauch, die Institutionen auf denen sie beruhen.’ 
2. The origin of their right. 3. The Lex Ictha de Aventino. H. Diels, Hippokvatische 
Forschungen. IV. On the De Arte, includes a collation of Codex Parisinus Gr. 
2253 (A) and Marcianus Gr. 269 (M). H.F. Miller, Plotimsche Studien, argues that 
the metaphysic of P, is not based on a system of emanations. FE. von Stern, Solon 
und Petsistvatos. W.W. Jaeger, Horaz C. i. 34: this poem does not celebrate the 
Roman Fortuna, but the Hellenistic idea of Tixn. W. Heraeus, Lateinische Gedichte 
auf Inschriften. No. 108 in Engstrém’s Carm. Lat. Epig. is identified with Martial 
I. 40; No. 301 quotes Tibullus II. 49. S. Brassloff, Die vechtliche Bedeutung dev 
Inauguration beim Flaminat, M. Wellmann, Zu Diokles. 

Miscellen. N. J. Krom, Die Sdule von Besuagar. R. M. Meyer, Tacitus und dte 
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Arminiusliedey. A. Gudeman, Ein neues Zeugnss fiir die Taciteische Verfasserschaft des 
Dialogus. A discussion of Eumenius, De instauvandis scholis, paneg. 9. 2. 3, which 
contains a phrase (sudibus . . . dimicatur) which is imitated from Dialog. 34. 6. 


Le Musée Belge. XVI. 4. 
Réné Nichard, The Problem of the Bacchae of Euripides. 


ma VII, x. 
N. Holwein, Select Papyvi. An important article of fifty pages, including trans- 
lation and copious commentary. 


Mnemosyne. 41. 3. 

J. v. L., J. J. H., Obituary notice of S. A. Naber. K. Kuiper, 4d Satyri fragmentum 
de vita Ewuripidis adnotationes duae. Notes on Satyrus compared with anon. lives ; 
suggestions for the text: discussion of some comic fragments. M. Valeton, De 
Iliadis fontibus et compositione. The Ionic working over of some Dorian motives— 
Glaucus-Sarpedon : treatment of Heracles-saga: Quellenkritik of the Gods: First 
_ part of final summary (to be continued). P. H. Damsté, Lectiones Valevianae. Notes 
and emendations to text of Books III-IV (to be continued). J. W. Beck, De Con- 
troversia quadam Catulliana. ‘The dedication ‘cus dono...’ is to be referred neither 
to all poems nor to I-LX, but to an early group of the lighter poems. P. H. 
Damsté, Ova urina quae sunt quaeque fuerunt. On the various meanings of ‘ wind- 
eggs.’ H. Wagenvoort, H.f, Demetrit Triclinit scholia metrica: additions and im- 
provements in Dindorf’s text, taken from a codex Angelicus. J. J. Hartman, Ad 
Plutarchi moralia annotationes criticae : Notes on the De gloria Atheniensium. J. W. Beck, 
De loco Propertit conclamato : seeks to establish Vahlen’s emendation si posces, pariamve 

ult Sve 4... 55. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, etc. XXXI.6. 1973. 

Th. Pliiss, Die Hadesfahvt des Odysseus als epische Dichtung. An analysis of 
Odyssey xi. as an artistic whole, itself part of a larger whole. R. Reitzenstein, Die 
Aveopagrede des Paulus. Beginning with a defence of Norden’s views on dyvdory ee 
against Harnack’s reply, R. criticises H.’s lexicographical evidence for St. Luke’s 
authorship of St. Paul’s speech, discusses incidentally many other questions arising 
out of the Acts, and justifies the ‘ philological’ standpoint in the criticism of such 
texts. 

XXXI.7. 1913. 

G. Herbig, Die néchsten Aufgaben dev etruskischen Avrchdologie. Pleas for com- 
prehensive works on Etruscan topography, coins, anthropology, religion, furniture, 
etc.; a half-promise of an illustrated handbook of Etruscan culture; and a sugges- 
tion of a central Etruscan Institute. A. Schulten, Martials Spamische Gedichte. A 
topographical commentary, with a map, on M.’s references to Bilbilis and its 
neighbourhood, by a man who knows his Spain. H. Lamer, review of Die Avbeiten 
zu Peygamon, 1910-1911. 


Philologus. LXXII. Heft 1. 1913. 

O. Immisch, Der erste platonische Brief. (1) The intention of the collector of the 
Letters was to complete Plato’s political philosophy—Comparison of the Letters, 
from this point of view, with the Politicus, the Laws (especially 7398), and Aristotle. 
(2) The first letter is from Dexippus (vid. Diod. 13 and 14) to Dionysius I. Philistus 
may have included this letter in his history, and Timaeus in his, in something like 
its present form. From the latter it was taken over into the Platonic collection. 
R. Hirzel, Ovoia. A history of its two meanings—(1) property, (2) essence. How 
the former, which is the earlier, produced the latter. G. Kafka, Zu Theophrasts 
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De sensu. A consideration of the fragments (Diels’ Vorsokvatiker), especially of their 
matter. O.S, v. Fleschenburg, Die Technik des Bildeinsatzes. ‘The description of a 
work of art, designed to link together the introduction and body of a work, as a 
branch of sophistic technique. Four elements essential: (1) localization of the 
work of art, (2) description of it, (3) explanation, (4) moral. Examples from— 
Cebes, Petronius, Lucian (Toxaris), Pseudo-Lucian (Evotes), Longus, Achilles Tatius. 
R. Asmus, Zur Knitik und Evklivung von Julian Ep. 3* und 35. Ep. 3*. probably 
addressed to Sallustius, to be dated 359 a.p. The supposed connection between 
3* and 35 (also considered) is baseless. H. Wingels, De ordine libellorum Lucianeorum, 
A full review of the five oldest manuscripts, starting from this point. W. Schmid, 
Zu Virgils Catalepton. Suggests II. 2-5 tste, iore, rhetor, usquequagque vovs totus, | 
Thucydides Britannus, Atticae “f7Bous | tau Gallicum, pw et ogi ed pada. illisit, | 
e(ra omnia ista uerba miscuit fratri’; X. 23 pyxinumaque pectinem ; XIV. 9 ‘ marmoreus- 
que tibi atque ignicoloribus alis | in morem posita stabit Amor pharetra.’ Eb. Nestle, 
Beobachtungen zu den lateintschen Evangelien. Statistics (1) for the various translations 
of 6 dé, of dé, and (2) for ast, dixit, inquit. G. Landgraf, Lucilius Fr. 417 M. ‘si tricosus 
bovinatorque.’ Tvicosus justified and explained by Columella 11,1, 16. W. v. Voigt, 
Zu Cicero und Germanicus, Cic. De Legg. II. 9.22. ‘Sos leto datos’ read avos. Ger- 
manicus, Phaenom. 665 sq. keep Cancvi. The reference is astrological. A. Zimmer- 
mann, Zur Duenosinschrift. Suggests a goddess Oztensia who ‘ praeest rebus utendis.’ 
A. Laudien, Plutarchea. <A list of MSS. of Plutarch’s Lives hitherto unused. 


Revue de Il’Instruction publique en Belgique. LV. 1, 2. 

Boisacq, Etymological Studies. J. de Decker, Ad Sen. Rhet. Suas. II. 10. 

LaeVi sas 

G. Cahnter, Choephoroi vv. 691-699. J. de Decker, Juvenal I. vv. 81-86, a new 
interpretation. 

EX Via, 2. 

C. Brakham, Notes on Roman Historians. 


Revue des Etudes grecques. XXV. 113, 114. 

G. Sotiriadis, Prehistoric Excavations in Phocis. An important article with illustra- 
tions. A. Boucher, Greek Tactics, an illuminating article by a military officer. 
K. Kniper, The Marriage of Cydippe. An exhaustive study on the pre-nuptial rites 
of Naxos, 

XXV. 115. 

E, Michon, remainder of article on The Sculptures of Aegina and Phigalia, 


Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. LXVIII. 3. 1913. 

P. Corssen, Ist die Alexandra dem Tragthey Lykophron abzusprechen ? ‘The poem 
is to be dated after Pyrrhus and before 197 B.c. External evidence and internal 
analysis both go to confirm the authorship of Lycophron, the tragic poet, and give 
the work a greater historical interest and value. K. Ziegler, Zum Zeushymnus des 
Kallimachos. The connection of Zeus with earthly kings and the forms of prayer 
in antiquity. P. Maas, Zu Aristophanes Thesmophoriazusen. In y. 2 read daodet 
pe ddtwv, in v. 277 éa° oredde, in 601-6 (yrnTéar Tap’, at the same time transposing 
603 and 604. In 808-9 read” Avutos for airés with Kuster’s dijoe. Zu Menander. On 
the tragic style in the Perikeir., vv. 66-121, nom. for voc. in women’s names in ~s, 
various emendations by use of the form 7a; notes on text of Cithair. 46 sq. J. Merk, — 
Antiochus und Stratonike. Study of different accounts and use of romantic details: 
relation of these to the Hippolytus. U. Kahrstedt, Die Martyrerahten von Lugdunum 
177. Argues for credibility of narrative in Euseb. H. E. v. 1 sqq. S. Brasslofi, Zur 
Lehve von den Freilassungen in dev rvomischen Kaiserzeit. Argues (against Mitteis) that 
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representation in manumissio windicta was not very rare under the empire. C. Atzert, 
Handscriftliches zu Ciceros De Officiis. Notes on a twelfth century MS, at Brussels 
(No. 10036) and its place among the contaminated MSS. W. A. Baehrens, 2u 
Curtius Rufus. On the clausulae in Curt. Rufus. Notes on text based on these. 
M. L. Strack, In Sachen Abdevas. Defends himself against attacks by Wilamowitz 
in Sappho u. Simonides. Miszellen. C. O. Zuretti on Anth, Pal. v. 191. S. Sudhaus, 
On Samia 327, Ciris, v. 48. P. E. Sonnenberg, De Ciceroms Officina. E. Hohl, Tacitus 
und dey jiingere Plinwus. 


Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie. 1913. 

May 26. Pauly, Real-Encyclopidie, Neue bearb. von W. Kroll. 15 Halbb. 
Helikon-Hestia (F. Harder). F. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen zuv Kvitik und Geschichte 
dev Komédie. 2 Aufl. (P. Wessner). A. Slijpen, Disputatio critica de carminibus Hovatu 
sex quae dicuntur odae Romanae (H. Belling). R. C. Kukula, Quintilians Interpretation 
von Hovaz’ C. 1, 14 (G. Friedrich). ‘K. is mistaken in interpreting the ode as a 
“‘ propempticon”’ for Octavian.’ 

June 2. A Calderini, ‘Opmpucrat (Nohl). ‘Collects all that we know.’ 
G. Dickins, Catalogue of the Akvopolis Museum. 1 (Br. Schroder). T. L. Heath, 
The Method of Archimedes vecently discovered by Heiberg (M. K. Grober). A translation 
with historical introduction. E. Capps, Menander, The Hero, Epitrepontes, Perikeiro- 
mene and Samia, ed. by E.C. (K. F. W. Schmidt). ‘ Renders excellent service to the 
study of M.’ E, A. Sonnenschein, A new Latin Grammay (H. Blase). ‘Cannot be 
overlooked by anyone interested in the future of this study.’ 

June 9. W. How and J. Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus (Fr. Harder). 
‘ Passes over no difficulty and contains the results of the latest research.’ E. Rosen- 
berg, Zum Verstandniss des Hovaz (G. Friedrich). A Festschrift containing (1) the use 
of the fut. in Horace and the Elegiac poets, by E. R.; (2) on the fourth Pythian ode, 
by E. Lohan; (3) an hiatus in Demosthenes, by F. Schiller. E. Engstrém, Carmina 
Latina epigraphica post editam collectionem Buechelerianam (C. Ganzenmiiller). OO. 
Schissel von Fleschenberg, Novellenkviinze Lukians (P. Schulze). ‘ Important and 
interesting.’ 

June 16. J. Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language (R. Wagner). 
‘Especially useful. to those who cannot read other languages than their own.’ 
L. Robin, La théorie platonicienne de Vamouy (G. Lehnert). Pohlig, Die Romeroden 
des Hovaz (K. Léschhorn), C. Plini, Epistularum libvi IX, Epistularum ad Traianum 
liber, Panegyricus, rec. R. C. Kukula. Ed. II (M. Stangl.). 

June 23. H. Weinstock, De Ervotico Lysiaco (B. v. Hagen). ‘Strengthens the 
view that the Phaedrus is a “ Programmschrift.”’ W. Wegehaupt, Cicevos Rede 
pro C. Rabirio (K. Léschhorn). ‘ Maintains against O. Schulthess that this speech 
was delivered before the Comitia Centuriata in a trial for high treason.’ J. van 
Wageningen, Auli Persi Flacct Saturae ed. J. v. W. (R. Helm). ‘Contains all that 
is worth knowing.’ 

June 30. A. Monti, Index Aychilocheus cum Homevico Hesiodeo et Hevodoteo com- 
pavatus and De Avchilochi elocutione (L. Weber). ‘Both works show that the final 
word on the vocabulary of Archilochus has not yet been said.’ J. Kessler, [socrates 
und die panhellenische Idee (H. Swoboda). ‘A noticeable contribution, M. Haupt, 
Catulli Tibulli Propertii Carmina a M. H. recognita, ed. 7 a J. Vahlen cur. et a 
R. Helm ed. I. (G. Friedrich). M. Schanz, Geschichte dev vomischen Literatur. 
Il. Die rémische Literatur in dey Zeit dev Monarchie bis auf Hadrian. 2. Hialfte. Vom 
Tode des Augustus bis zuy Regievung Hadrians. 3. Aufl. (Fr. Harder). V. Gardthausen, 
Griechische Paliiogvaphie. 2 Aufl. II. (C. Wessely). 

July 7. S. Reinach, Répertoive des vases peints grecs et étvusques.—hépertowe de la 
statuaive grecque et vomaine.—Réperioive de veliefs gvecs et yomains.—Recueil de tétes.— 
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Bibliotheque des monuments figuvés (H. Lamer). G. Hertig, Die etruskische Leinwand- 
volle des Agvamer Nationalmuseums (A. Walde). G. Hempl, Early Etruscan Inscriptions 
(A. Walde). A mistaken attempt to connect Etruscan with Latin. M. Haupt, 
Catulli Tibulli Propertu Carmina a M. H. vecognita. Ed. 7 a J. Vahlen cur. et a 
R. Helm ed. II. (G. Friedrich). ‘This edition of Vahlen’s has nothing to do with 
science.’ 

July 14. O. Rossner, Betivige zuy Liésung dev homevischen Frage (K. Loschhorn). 
On Iliad, Books 1-3. W.H. Buckler and D. M. Robinson, Greek Inscriptions from 
Savdes. II. (W. Larfeld). Guil. Quandt, De Baccho ab Alexandvivaetate in Asia Minove 
culto (W. Larfeld). H. Jacobsohn, Altitalische Inschriften, ausgewahlt von H. J. 
(A. Walde). J. Schroter, De Ciceryonis Catone maiore (W. Isleib). A. Lang, Beitrage 
zuyv Geschichte des Kaisers Tiberius (Ph. Fabia). ‘A work of sound method and good 
judgment but of small result.’ 

July 21. K. Brugmann, Grvechische Grammatik. 4. Aufl. von A. Thumb (M. 
Giintert), A. Romer, Avistarchs Athetesen in dev Homerkvitik (F. Stiirmer). ‘A 
standard work.’ A. Boucher, L’Anabase de Xénophon, avec un commentaire historique et 
militaire (H. Philipp). ‘ Diligent, but partly superfluous and much too controversial.’ 
K. Gatzert, De nova comoedia quaestiones onomatologicae (E. Wist). ‘ Interesting.’ 
Th. Diring, Zuyv Uberlieferung von Senekas Tragédien (K. Loschhorn). 

July 28 (double number). P. Jouquet, Papyrus de ThéadelpMe, édités par P. J. 
(C. Wessely). Gr. Semeka, Ptolemdisches Prozessyecht (A. Wiedemann). ‘ Interesting 
and valuable.’ M. San Nicold, Agyptisches Vereinswesen zur Zeit dey Ptolemdey und 
Rémer (A. Wiedemann). 


LANGUAGE, 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXXII. Band, 1, 2 Hefte. 1913. 

Brugmann, aipéw cognate of opuj, Old Ind. sisay-t1 (‘pursues’), Welsh herw 
[herw-heliwr, ‘poacher ’], éAetv from a root sel- which appears in Welsh helw (‘ posses- 
sion’), Gaulish Luguselua (‘possession of Lugus’); é06w, éoOiw in Homer; ecbiw 
comes from an imperative *éo@. (=Old Ind. addhi) which once existed beside cw 
and éduevar. E. Kieckers, Schaltesdtze (e.g. ‘said I) ‘inquit,’ etc.) im Latin, Romance, 
and Modern German, an examination of the relative frequency of the verbs used 
(dicit, ait, etc.) and their position in the sentences which they quote. G. Herbig, 
Old Italic Verbforms, fifiked (in med fifiked) a Faliscan reduplicated Aorist; Fal. fifigod 
=/fifigont 3rd pl. of an old Aorist like rériOovr, rérayovr. Oscan fifikus is a 2nd. sing. 
fut. perf. from the same verb; Latin preferred the s Preterite finxit; Fal. porded, 
‘he offered,’ a compound of dave, por=Gk. rap, porded by haplology from por-de-ded ; 
Fal, douiad= Lat. duat. E, Fraenkel adds a supplement to his book on the suffixes 
-Tip, -Twp, THS (IQIO—I912), with an investigation of their metaphorical significance in 
Greek. W. Havers discusses abvupt ratra in inscriptions; it is used (1) as a mere 
exclamation, especially with a vocative; (2) as a mark of quotation like our 
‘inverted comma’ [cf. ‘64’ trotr’ éros yuvatkorAnfijs Sutdos datwv Aesch. Persae 122]; 
(3) to denote the beginning or end of a document= Finis or a mere ‘ full stop.’ The 
Latin tantwm was used in the same way; cf. L. Gratius Eutyches domum aeternam uiuus 
sibi cuvautt ne hevedem vogavet. Tatra, and L.Critomus L. L. Felix sibt et Critomsae L.L. 
Rujfilla, Tantum. 
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I.—GENERAL INDEX. 


A. 


acrostic inscriptions in Biicheler’s Carmina LEpi- 
graphica, 283 
dgvena yanti (Sk.) =eguo eunt, 202 
Adam on the argument of Plato, Protag. 351 B— 
356 C, 100 ff.; and the separatists on the 
Republic, 268 
adjectives coupled to abl. abs., 24 f. 
Aeneas Tacticus and stichometry, 256 ff. 
corruption in archetype of M due to— 
(a) omission of line, 257 ff. 
(6) omission of words, 262 f. 
(c) transposition, 260 ff. 
ordinary instances of lipography in, 256 
text checked by Julius Africanus, 261 ff. 
Aeschylus, Septem contra Thebas, plot of, 73 ff. 
recollection of the Persians a factor in, 77 
strikes a keynote in opening words of plays, 26. 
Aetna, date of, 136 
Albericus Mythologus, date and sources of, 136 f. 
Allen (T. W.), on Pisistratus and Homer, 33 ff. 
on the canonicity of Homer, 221 ff. 
Antigone’s tomb, 212 
Ardys and Mithridates (coll. Liu. XXxlil. 19), 66 
Aristides Quintilianus and the Greek modes, 93 
Aristophanes, Zhesm., suggestions on, 286 
Aristotelian [Prodlems], date of the, 97 f. 
Aristotle and Thucydides, 214 
Artemis-cult at Cumae, 68 
‘articulation’ in Catullus’ poems, 125 (and n.), 
128 (and n.) 
Athenian interpolations in the Iliad, the question 
of, 46 ff. 
Athenodorus Caluus, 35 (n.) 
Augustus, horoscope of, 109 ff. 


Ish 


Bacchylides and Naevius, 213 

Bataui, the, in Julius Caesar, 139 

bees as agents of punishment for infidelity, 180 
Berlin papyrus fragment of Hesiod, 218 f. 
blindness a punishment for adultery, 180 ff. 
Borimus or Bormus, story of, 184, 187 

bousculade (Ja) expressive of Lat. turba, 121 
Britain—how far Romanized, 138 

Biicheler’s Carm. Epigr., 960; the Catulus of, 58 


Cc. 
Caesar and the Bataui, 139 
legal expiration of command in Gaul, 141 
canonicity of Homer, the, 221 ff. 
general view of ‘ Homer,’ 221 f. 
textual additions, 222 ff. 
Hesiod, 222 f. 
Cycle, 223 
Hymns, 223 f. 
saec. V1., 224 
saec, V., 224 ff. 
saec. IV., 226 
Alexandrian, 226 ff. 
later than saec. IV., 228 ff. 
summary and table of results, 229 f. 
supplementary or detachable evidence, 
230 f. 
the question of y 297—w fin., 231 ff. 
car, from Lat. guare (?), 144 
cdrati=colit, 203 
cardyati (Sk.), 20. 
Caspari (M. O. B.), on the Egyptian expedition of 
459-4 B.C., 198 ff. 
Catalogue, suggested interpolations in the, 45 ff. , 
48 (n.) 
Catulliana (D. A. Slater), 122 ff. 
Catullus, ‘articulation’ of poems in, 125 (and n.), 
128 (and n.) 
variants of G (Codex Sangermanensis) in, 122 
the dedication Cuz dono, 285 
Child’s Euglish and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
tales from, 184 ff. 
Cicero, de Offctts, twelfth-century MS. of, at 
Brussels, 287 
Clark’s lectures on stichometry, 256 
Clerk Colvill ballad, the, 184, 186 
Classical Association, the, 72 
Claudian’s Wilus, sources of, 283 
Corinthian War, a problem in the, 132 
Crito and the alleged attempt to bribe Socrates 
jurors, 162 
Ctesias’ account of the Egyptian expedition of 
459-4 B.C., 199 
credibility compared with that of Herodotus, 2b. 
Cycle, date of the, 42 ff. 
passages bearing on the subject, 43 i 
poems of the, annalistic, 41, 43 ff. 
Cyrus on life after death, 168 
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D. 


date of Aetna, 136 
of Manilius iv., 111 f. 
of the Aristotelian [Prodlemata], 97 f. 
of the Cyclic poems, 42 ff. 
of the Epic Revival, 44 f. 
datives in Thucydides, 243, 244, 250, 251 
de tunica lintea (luu. iii. 147 sqq.), 196 f. 
Friedlaender’s view criticized, 20. 

Delphi and Pythagoras, 160 (n.) 

Denniston (J. D.), on some recent theories of the 
Greek modes, 83 ff. 

Dickins (G.), on the true cause of the Peloponnesian 
War, 62: see also 59 ff. and C. Q. for October, 
IgIl 

Dieuchidas on Pisistratus (or Solon) and Homer, 
34, 46, 50 

differing meanings of the same set of words, 28 

Diogenes Laertius i. 2, 56; note on, 134 

Dionysius Thrax, scholia on, and Pisistratus, 36 f. 

‘division’ of notes, 106 

divisions of human life, the, 140 

does the Odyssey imitate the Ziad? 234 ff. 

dramatic significance of words in the Greek 
Tragedians, 74 f. 

dream of Ennius, the, 188 ff. 


E. 


EBA POON (Theocr. /@. i. 139 sg.), 176 ff. 
meaning of phrase, and interpretation of the 
Daphnis legend, 177 ff. 
references to Daphnis in literature, 179 
‘ Sicilian’ folk-tale regarding Daphnis, 179 ff. 
stories of similar nympholepts, 183 f. 
illustrated from Child’s Ballads, 184 ff. 
the ‘ Daphnis’ spring, 183 (and n.), 186 f. 
Egyptian expedition of 459-4 B.c., the, 198 ff. 
Thucydides’ account of the Athenian arma- 
ment, 108 f. 
checked by Ctesias, 199 
by the ‘ Erechtheis inscription,’ 200 
unlikely from (a) home troubles, (4) cer- 
tainty of combined attack, 200 f. 
eldwrov (or simulacrum) as opposed to anima, 
195 
Lisagoge, the pseudo-Euclidean and the Greek 
modes, 93, 96 f. 
Ennius, the dream of, 183 ff. 
authorities bearing on the subject, 189 ff. 
facts deduced therefrom and Ennius’ concep- 
tion, 192 f. 
instances of similar efdwda, 194 f. 
Epic Revival, traditional date of the, 44 f. 
epitaph of Heluia Prima, 58 
Epizephyrian Locri, results of excavations at, 140 
‘ Erechtheis inscription’ and the Egyptian expedi- 
tion of 459-4 B.C., 200 
euphemism, importance of to the Greek, 74 
Euripides, co¢lcpwara of, 164 ff. 
Euthyphro on Socrates’ daiudvioy, 158, 170, 172 f. 
Evelyn-White (Hugh G.), Hesiodea, 217 ff. 
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F. 


Fay (Edwin W.), Syntax and Etymology, 202 ff. 
axitia quasi ‘ paint-stick,’ 205 f. 
axitiosus, 204 f. 
culauzt, 203 f. 
nubere, 206 f. 
utor, uescor, 202 f. 
Ferguson (A. S.), on the impiety of Socrates, 
157 ff. 
Festus, notes on, 115 ff. 
his habit of completing quotations irrespective 
of sense, II17, 119 
MS. of his epitome of Verrius, 115 
Paulus’ mistakes in epitomizing, 118 
Fortuna, cult of, 208 
Friedlaender’s view of Iuu, iii. 147 sqgqg. ; combated, 
196 f. 
Fries’ development of the rise of pastoral poetry, 
176 


G. 


Garrod (H. W.), on the epitaph of Heluia Prima, 58 
Gemini, birth under, 20 (and n.) 
Geneva papyrus (No. 94) and fragments of Hesiod, 
219 f. 
Greek modes, some recent theories of the, 83 ff. 
Cook Wilson on, 92 ff. (see also 85) 
Macran on, 87 ff. (see also 86) 
Monro on, 84 ff. 
recapitulatory, 97 f. 
summing up, 98 f. 
the importance of pitch in, 2d. 
verb, position of the, 284 
verbs meaning ‘to import from abroad,’ 
usage of, 157 (and n.) 
Grundy (G. B.), on the true cause of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, 59 ff.: see also 62 and C. Q. for 
October, 1911 
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Hackforth (R.), on the modification of plan in 
Plato’s Republic, 265 ff. 
Hannibalic War, contributions to the, 69 
Harrison (E,), note on Sophocles, 7rach. 1064 5q., 
133 f. 
on a problem in the Corinthian War, 132 
Hardie (W. R.), on the dream of Ennius, 188 ff. 
Havet (Louis), note on Plautus, Bacch. 107, 120 f. 
Haydn’s dictum on music, 83 
Hellen. Oxyrhynch. and Xenophon, 214 
Heluia Prima, epitaph of, 58 
Hermann’s (K. F.) interpretation of Theocritus’ 
Thyrsis-song, 178 
Herodotus and Ctesias, credibility of, 199 
the medical writer, 138 
Hesiodea (Hugh G. Evelyn-White), 217 ff. 
Hesiodic 7heogonia, authorship of the, 142 
vision and its imitators, the, 188 ff. 
Historia Augusta, date of the, 68 
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Homer, bucolic diaeresis in, 71 
Odyssey—does it imitate the Z/ad? 234 ff. 
(1) cases of alleged borrowing or imita- 
tion, 235 ff. 
(2) cases of additional parody, 240 ff. 
(a) generally, 240 f. 
(2) on undignified subjects, 241 f. 
pluralis maiestatis in, 129 ff. 
the canonicity of, 221 ff, 
vowel-contraction in, 71 
Homeric tradition and Pisistratus, the, 33 ff. 
authorities on the collection of the lays, 35 ff. 
on the Panathenaica, 33 f. 
on the question of interpolation, 38 ff. 
on the transport of the poems to Athens, 
34 f. 
Housman (A. E), notes on Persius, 12 ff. 
on Manilius, Augustus, Tiberius, Capricornus, 
and Libra, 109 ff. 
Hunter (L. W.), on Aeneas Tacticus and stichome- 
try, 256 ff. 
Hylas, story of, 184, 187 


i 


Iliad, suggested plan of the, 139 
and Odyssey, tropes in, 20. 
impiety of Socrates, 157 ff. 
independent negatives in Greek, 244 
interpolation, real significance of, 47 
in Manilius iv. 776, 113 f. 
suggested in the Catalogue, 45 ff., 48 (n.) 
Ionic hexameter, origin of the, 71 
Isidore’s ‘ Institutionum disciplinae ’ 
numeris,’ 68 
Italian painters and sculptors, mediaeval, compared 
with Homer and the Cyclic writers, 42 
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J. 
Jacobsohn’s Law of Hiatus and Syllaba Anceps, 4 
Julius Africanus and the text of Aeneas Tacticus, 
261 ff. 
Juvenal iii. 147 sgg., note on, 196 f 


K. 


Krishna, story of, and the Thyrsis-song in Theo- 
critus, 176 


L. 


Lachmann on Lucretius ii. 301, 26 
LANGUAGE: SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 71 f., 
144, 216, 288. See further under ‘ Summaries.’ 
Latin accent, 71 
authors, notes and suggestions on, 54 ff., 105 ff. 
music, 214 
prohibitives, tenses in, 144 
Leaf on interpolations in the //iad, 47 
Leo on text of Plautus, Z7zculentus, 4, 119 
lexicographical variations with similarly constructed 
verbs, 206 
Lindsay (W. M.), notes on Festus, 115 ff. 
notes on Plautus, 1 ff. : see also 119 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL: SUMMARIES OF 
PERIODICALS, 63 ff., 135 ff., 208 ff., 283 ff. See 
further under ‘ Summaries.’ 
Longinus’ treatment of ‘ pathos,’ 215 
Lucian’s mAovoy 7} edxat, 7d. 
Lucretius iv. 1223 sqq., note on, 282 
v., source of, 66 
and Epicureanism in the Middle Ages, 214 
Ludus de morte Claudii, suggestions on the, 142 
Lycophron the tragedian, poem of, 286 


M. 


Mackail on the potency of the spoken word in 
Sophocles, 74 f. 

Magna Graecia, end of Pythagorean supremacy in, 
140 

Magnes’ Lydian epos, 44 (and n.) 

Manilius iv., date of, 111 f. 

iv. 776, interpolation in, 113 f. 

Manilius, Augustus, Tiberius, Capricornus, and 
Libra, 109 ff. 

pdvris, status of the, 167 

Megarian antiquaries and the Pisistratus legend, 39, 
49 ff. 

Menander, remarks on, 286 

metopes in public buildings, 139 

Milton quoted, 246 

Mime and the Idyll, possible origin of, 142 

Mimesis in Greek literature, 139 f., 142 

misdivision of continuous words in MSS., 68 f. 

modification of plan in Plato’s Republic, the, 265 ff. 

Monro on imitations of the Z/zad in the Odyssey, 
234 ff. 

moon’s influence on astrology, 110 ff. 

Moretum of Virgil (2), the, 208 

MS. of Aeneas Tacticus, 256 ff. 

of Festus’ epitome of Verrius, 115 
Murray’s theory of the situation of Oedipus, 75 (n.) 


N. 


notes and suggestions on Latin authors, 54 ff., 105 ff. 
on Festus, 115 ff. 
on Plautus, 1 ff., 119, 120 f. 
on Persius, 12 ff. 
on Trebatius the Velian, 273 ff. 
nouns in -zs originally adjectives, 117 
nubere, the d is rather from 4% than ah, 206 
nympholepts, stories of, 180, 183 ff. 


O. 


Oitensia, a goddess (?), 286 

Old Italic verb-forms, 288 

Orphism and Plato’s Gorgzas, 214 

Ovid, quotations from Catullus in, 124 (and n.) 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus fragment of Hesiod, 217 f. 


Be 


Pallis (Alex.), note on Diogenes Laertius i. 2, 56 
134 

Panathenaic festival and Homer, the, 33 f. 

papyrus fragments of Hesiod, 217 ff. 
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paronomasia on names in the Tragedians, 133 f. 

‘ partitive’ gen. in Greek, 144 

pastoral poetry, novel views on genesis of, 176 f. 

Paul’s (St.) speech on Mars hill, 285 

Paulus’ mistakes in epitomizing Festus, 118 

peacocks emblematic of a poetic soul, 193 (n.) 

Peloponnesian War, true cause of, Dickins on, 623 
Grundy on, 509 ff. 

Pergamum and Pisistratus, 35, 37 f., 51 

PERIODICALS: see under ‘ Summaries’ 

Persius, notes on, 12 ff. 

Petermann der Diemringer, story of, 185 

Petronius’ Satyricon, scene of, 141 

Phillimore on Catullus ii., 123 f. 

Philoxenus and the Greek modes, 98 

Pisistratus and Homer, 33 ff. 

authorities for connexion between, 33 ff. 
disposed of by date of Epic Cycle, 4o ff. 
how the legend arose, 49 f. 

regarded as a philosopher, 35, 50 ff. 

Plato and Xenophon’s alleged evasions as to 
Socrates’ impiety, 157, 159, 161 f., 167 ff., 
172 ff. 

Plato, Protagoras 351 B—356 C, argument of, 
100 ff, 

Republic, modification of plan in, 265 ff. 
Cornford’s views criticized, 265 f., 270 f. 
differentiation of books ii.-iv. and vi.-vii., 


268 ff., 271 f. 
origin of tripartite parallelism, 266 ff., 
ype! é 


the cardinal virtues, 266, 268 ff., 272 
Sophist 244 C, note on, 52 f. 
Plato’s Letters, 285 
Platt (Arthur), note on Lucretius iv. 1223-1228, 
282 
Plautus, Bacchides 107, note on, 120 f. 
Truculentus, text of, 4, 119 
Plautus, notes on, 1 ff. 
attraction of antecedent, 5 f. 
hypermetric exclamations, 2 f. 
influence of Ennius on (2), 9 
line-division, Z 
metrical treatment of pronouns, 4. 
pleonastic forms, 5 
tribrach opening of iambic lines, 7 f. 
pleonasm in Thucydides, 2 53 
plot of the Septem contra Thebas, 73 ff. 
Lluralis maiestatis in Homer, 129 ff. 
with qjuérepos, 129 f. 
buérepos, 130 
verbs, I3I 
Plutarch’s authorship of the Septem Sapientum 
Conuiutum, 139 
Pontus, dialect of, 144 
Posidonius and Neoplatonism, 284 
of Apamea, 142 
of Olbia, 22. 
Préchac (F.), notes on Trebatius the Velian, 273 ff. 
Prescott (Henry W.), on 28a pdov (Theocr. Jd. 
i. 139 sg.), 176 ff. 
presents and futures combined in Greek, 247 f. 
problem in the Corinthian War, 132 


GENERAL INDEX 


‘ Proclus’’ note on Hesiod, Of. ef Dz. 169 and 169 
a—d, 219 f. 
pseudo-sanctity of the traditional text of Horace, 56 
Pylos and the Hymn to Hermes, 45 (and n.) 
Pythagorean influence on Socrates, 159 f. 
supremacy in Magna Graecia, end of, 140 


Q. 
quadrilateral fields, artistic treatment of, 67 
Quintus and Virgil, 142 
quotations from Catullus in Ovid, 124 (and n.) 
in Festus, regard to completeness rather than 
sense, I17, 119 


R. 


recent theories of the Greek modes, 83 ff. 
Reitzenstein’s explanation of the Thyrsis-song in 
Theocritus, 176 f. 

religion and ethics versus lay poetry, 67 
repetition of recurring words in inscriptions, etc., 68 
Rhoecus and the hamadryad, story of, 180 
Richards (H.), Thucydidea, 145 ff., 243 ff. 

Part I. Further dislocations, 145 ff. 

Part II. Miscellaneous Emendations, 153 

ff., 243 ff. 


S. 


Schlumberger Mirror, a reading of the, 141 
scholia on //zad ii. (Oxyrh. Pap. viii.), 140 
Schwartz’ interpretation of Theocritus’ Thyrsis- 
song, 178 
Scott’s Athenian Interpolations in Homer, referred 
to, 47, 48 (n.) 
Septem contra Thebas, plot of the, 73 ff. 
Shakespeare quoted, 106 
Sheppard (J. T.), on the plot of the Septem contra 
Thebas, 73 ff. 
Shewan (A.), does the Odyssey imitate the Z/éad ? 
234 ff. 
on the Z/uralis mazestatzs in Homer, 1209 ff. 
Sigeion, the affair of, 34, 46, 48 
Sittl and the question of imitation in the Odyssey, 
234 ff. 
Slater (D. A.), Catulliana, 122 ff. 
Slavic and Romance wooing customs, 206 f. 
Smyly’s views on Manilius ii. 507 sgq., 109 ff. 
(and n.) 
‘ snood,’ 206 
Socrates, impiety of, 157 ff. 
accusation and legal question, 157 f. 
alleged connexion with Pythagoreans, 159 f. 
foreign friendships, 160 ff. 
Orphic doctrine of immortality, 166 ff. 
the ‘divine sign,’ 169 ff. 
why a fitting object of attack, 174 f. 
traditional view summarized and upheld, 175 
sophistic technique in works of art, 286 
Sophocles, an artist in words, 74 ff. 
especially in the Oedipus legend, 75 
(and n.) 
"Ixvevrat, sources of, 139 
Trach. 1064 sq., note on, 133 f. 
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Staufenberg (Peter von), story of, 185 f. 
stereotyped phrases in language, 52 
stichometry and Aeneas Tacticus, 256 ff. 
Stocks (J. L.), on the argument of Plato, Prota- 
goras 351 B—356 C, 100 ff. 
SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 63 f., 
135 ff., 208 ff., 283 ff. 
American Journal of Philology, 63, 135, 208, 
283 
Athenaeum (Pavia), 208, 283 
Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 63 f., 
135 f., 209 f., 283 f. 
Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen, 136 f. 
Classical Philology, 65, 137, 210 
Classical Weekly (New York), 65, 137, 210 f. 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 65 f., 137 f., 211, 
284 
Glotta, 71 
Hermathena, 138 
Hermes, 66, 138 f., 211 f., 284 f. 
Indogermanische Forschungen, 71, 144, 216, 
288 
Journal of Philology, 67, 212 
Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de 
Paris, 144 
Mnemosyne, 67, 139, 212, 285 
Musée belge, 67, 285 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, 
etc., 67, 139 f., 212 f., 285 
Philologus, 68, 140, 213, 285 f. 
Revue de l’Instruction publique en Belgique, 
286 
Revue de Philologie, 140 f., 213 f. 
Revue des Etudes grecques, 141, 286 
Rheinisches Museum, 68 f., 141 f., 214, 286 f. 
Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione classica, 
69, 142, 214 
Wiener Studien, 215 
Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 70, 
142 f., 215 f., 287 f. 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, 
72, 216 
super-names in the Roman Empire, 71 
swan-song of Socrates, the, 159 f. 
syntax and etymology, 202 ff. 
of concord in Latin, 69 
Syracuse, topography of, 213 


1% 
Tacitus on Fate, 142 


Tennyson quoted, 195 

terminations of words interchanged, 250 

‘that,’ ungrammatical repetition of, 248 

Theocritus, Zdy//. i. (in special reference to éBa 
poov), 176 ff. 
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Theognis and Solon, 51 (n.) 
Theogonia, authorship of the, 142 
Thessalian monasteries, discovery of MSS. in, 67 
Thucydidea (H. Richards), 145 ff., 243 ff. 
Thucydides and the cause of the Peloponnesian 
War, 61 
Tiberius’ horoscope, 112 f. 
Tibullus, discursiveness of, 213 
Tomi, Greek inscription from, 214 
Trebatius the Velian, notes on, 273 ff. 
and Cicero’s Zopica, 274 
his friendship with Horace, 276 
his nickname of Testa, 274 f. 
his Velian estate, 276 ff. 
the Jo¢us on, 276 ff., 280 
was Cicero thinking of Velia or Rome 
278 f. 
where did Cicero stay at Velia? 273 ff. 
who was Jalna (ad Att. xvi. 6. 1)? 2746. 
qy- misreading for Testa? 70. 
true cause of the Peloponnesian War, 59 ff.: see 
also C. Q. for October, 1911 
Tucker (T. G.), notes and suggestions on Latin 
authors, 54 ff., 105 ff. 
tunica lintea, note on, 196 f. 
Tzetzes and Pisistratus, 37, 40 


Uz 


Uffenbach at the Cambridge University Library, 136 

unfaithfulness of legendary heroes, punishments for, 
181 sqq. (and nn.) 

utor, accus. construction of, 203 


Ne 


van Wageningen, J.: see Wageningen (van), J. 
verbs meaning ‘to export from abroad’ in Greek, 
usage of, 157 (and n.) 
Verrall’s theory of the choreutae in Euripides’ 
Heracles, 188 (n.) 
Virgil and Quintus, 142 
Eci. iv. 61, the ‘ten months of tedium ' in, 140 


W. 


Wageningen (van), J., de tunica lintea (ad Luu. iii. 
147 sqq.), 196 f. 

Wilson (J. Cook), note on Plato, Sophist 244 C, 
52 f. 


X. 


Xenophon, Hellen. Oxyrhynch. and, 214 
on the ‘divine sign’ of Socrates, 173 f. 
on the immortality of the soul, 167 f. 
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A. 

Aelian :— 

VHT. xi, (84), 35 4. 

Aeneas Tacticus (xviii. 13), 262; (xxii. 17), 2593 
(xxvii. 2), 260 f. 5 (xxviii. 3), 262 f.: (xxviii. 7), 
258. f..;° (xxix. 4), 261 5 (xxxi. 16-20), 263 1.3 
(xxxi. 26 coll. Hdt. viii. 128), 257 f. : (xxxi. 32), 
261) f.5 (xxxili, 2), 250 £7 (xl: 3),,260 

Alcman (38), 142 

Andocides :— 

de Pace (5), 201 (n.) 

Anth. Pal. v. (191), 69 ; vii. (42), 188 f.: (486) 178 ; 
(442), 36 

Apollonius Rhodius :— 

Argonautica i. (644), 178: (1208, 1221, 1239), 
187 
Aristophanes :— 
Ax. (870), 160 
Pax (1071 schol. on), 51; (1270 schol. on), 42 
Ran, (1078 sgq.), 163 ff. 
Thesm. (504), 149 
Aristotle :— 
Gen. An. (722? 5), 282 
Hist. An. (5627 25), 146 
Nic. Eth. (1110? 19, 30: 1110? 3), 104 
Pol. (1276 1), 92 f., 97; viii. 7. 9), 98 
[Problem.] xix. (3. 4), 86: (20), 88, 91: (25: 
36: 44), 88: (47), 86 f. 
Rhet. ii, (23. 18), 170 (and n.) 
Aristoxenus :— 
de Re Musica i. (6 coll. ii. 40. 6), 98; ii. (37), 
94: (46), 91 f. 


B. 
Bacchylides :— 
Od. v. (121 $g.), 1423. a2) (290), 2 x01. 
(53), 2. 


C. 


C. C. A. G. V. iii. (pp. 100 5g.), 21 
Caesar :-— 
Bell, Ciu. ii. (23-44), 135 
Callimachus :— 
Epfigr. xxii. (Wilam.), 183 
Callinus i. (15), 142 
Catullus i. (8 sg.), 128; ii. (9), 122 ff. ; viii. (15), 
125 ; xxv. (5), 126; xxix. (19 sgq.), 126 ff. 5 Ixiv. 
(119), 128; xcvi. (3 sg.), 20. 


Cicero :— 
ad Att, xv. (4. 1), 26; xvi. (6. 1), 273 fh: 
(11. 4), 35 (n.) 
ad Fam. vii. (12. 1), 273: (20. 1), 273, 276 ff, 
281 
de Diu. (91: 98), 111 
de Legg. ii. (9. 22), 286 
de Orat. i, (46. 202 coll. 242: 59. 251), 553 
iii. (137), 35 
Part. Or. (22), 127 
Tusc. Disp. i. (18), 93 (n.): (77), 69 
Claudian :— 
de Rapt. Pros. iii. (81), 195 
Clement of Alexandria :— 
Strom. i. (21), 42 f. : (131), 443 vi. (2. 25. 1), 
233 é 
Ctesias :— 
Persica (xiv. 63 ed. Gilmore), 199 


Demosthenes :— 
Epitaph. (29), 47 
Oratt. i. (21), 1363 xxiv. (39: 63), 147 
Dio Prusias ii. (45), 35 
Diodorus Siculus xi. (68 coll. Liu. ii. 56, 58), 68: 
(71. 4) 198: (71. 6), 250: (74. 2), 198: (75. 2), 
200 
Diogenes Laertius i. (2. 48), 39: (2. 56), 34, 39, 
134 


E. 


Empedocles :— 

Kaapuot (380 sg.), 193 
Ennius :-— 

Jr. (501 coll. Liu. v. 40. 2), 68 
Ephorus ap. Strab. (482), 35 
Euripides : — 

Bacch. (292), 2143 (353), 158 

Fel. (33 sg, 1136), 194 

Herc. Fur. (495), 214 

Hippol, (952 sqq.), 166 f. (and nn.) 

I. A. (248), 47 

I. T. (1262 sgq.), 174 (n.) 

Med. (1224 sgq.), 66 

Phoen. (202-213), 69 
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Festus (140 Thewrewk) [=153 Miller] 1. 30, 
115 f.; (250 Th.=206 M. 1. 25: 274 Th.= 
218 M.1. 28: 292 Th.=233 M. 1. 1: 298 Th. 
=234 M.1. 15: 312 Th.=242 M. 1. 28), 116; 
(326 Th. =249 M. 1. 24: 334 Th.=253 M. 1. 29: 
342 Th.=257 M. lemma: 372 Th.=273 M. 
]. 10), 1173 (378 Th.=274 M. 1. 27), 117 fr. 5 
(420 Th.=297 M. 1. 2: 422 Th.=297 M. ll. 13, 
23: 432 Th.=302 M. lemma), 118; (454 Th. 
=314 M. 1. 4: 494 Th. =333 M.), 119 

F. H. G. ii. 210 (Heraclides’ Todretar), 35 


G. 


Galen xix. (134). 197 
Germanicus :— 
Phaen. (558 sqg.), 109 ; (965 sg.), 286 


H. 


Heraclides Ponticus ap. Athen. xiv. (624 C), 84 f. 
Herodotus iv. (15), 44; v- (67), 34, 65: (94), 46; 
vii. (6), 2b.: (106. 1), 253: (161), 46 ; viii. (128), 
257 
Hesiod :— 
Op. et Di. (169, 169 a-d: 171: 172-3), 219 f. 5 
(174-5), 220; (544), 197 
Theog. (71, 501-2), 220; (607 sg.), 147 
Homer :— 
Miad ii. (552 sgq.), 46 : (558), 38 f., 50: (573), 
39: (748), 47 (n.); iii. (230 schol. A on), 393 
vi. (490 sqg. coll. Od. i. 356 sgg., xxi. 350 
5qq.) 241; ix. (108), 130; x. init. (schol. T 
on), 40; xi. (126 sg.), 139: (720 coll. Od. 
X. 528), 240; xiii. (257), 131; xv. (224 coll. 
228), 129; xvi. (244), 2b.; xxi. (60), 20. ; 
xxiii. (103), 193 
Odyssey i. (398 coll. J, xviii, 28), 2355 iil 
(245 coll. Z/. i. 250 sgq.), 2b.: (291 coll. 77. 
xxi, 3), 2b.; iv. (527), 235 f.; (829 coll. 7. 
xi. 201). 236; vi. (185), 213 5 vii. (197 coll. 
Zl. xx. 127), 236 ; viii. (258 coll. 77. vii. 161), 
236 f.; ix. (330 coll. J/. viii. 355), 2.; 
x. (162 coll. 77. xvi. 396), 237: 334), 129: 
(495), 193; xi. (166 sg.), 129: (481, 562), 
130: (601 sgq.), 144: (602 sgq.), 40, 46: 
(631), 40, 50; xiii. (5 coll. Z. i. 59, 2375 
xiv. (156 coll. Z/. ix. 312), 2.: (419 coll. 
Ml. ii. 402), 237 f. 3 xv. (161 coll. ZZ xii. 
201 sg., 240: (479), 238; xvi. (44 57.) 130 ; 
xvii. (541 coll. //. ii. 334), 240 f. 5 xix. (344), 
129; xxi. (125 coll. //. xxi. 176), 238: (335 
coll. Z/. xiv. 113), 26.3; xxii. (73), 236: 
(233 coll. Z/. xi. 314), 238: (296 coll. 22 
xii. 396 sgq.), 238 f.: (308 sg. coll. 7, xxi, 
20 sq.), 239: (494 coll. 72. vi. 316), 2.5 
xxiii. (297-xxiv. fin.), 231 ff. 
Horace :— 
A. P. (114), 208; (172), 106 
Carm. 1. vi. (1), 106 f.: xii. (33 5g9g.), 107: 
(50), 109 (n.): xiv., 139: xv. (15), 106; 
xxxiv., 284; xxvii. (19), 213: xxviii. (31), 
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Horace :—continued. 
141; III. iv. (37), 107 f.: v. (37), 108: 
xiv. (1), 105 f.: xxiv. (3 5g.), 57: Xxx. 
(10 sgq.), 105 
Sat. I. iv. (72), 142 


Isaeus xi. (21), 250 
Isidore :— 
Etym, Il. xxi. (43), 141; XII. i. (26), 196; 
XIX. xxvii. (12), 196 (n.) 
Isocrates : 
de Pace (86), 198 
Paneg. (42. 159), 33 f. 


Js 
Julian :— 
Ep. (59), 140 
Julius Africanus :— 
Keorol (49), 262 ; (50), 261 ; (52), 263 ; (53), 
261 


Juvenal iii. (147 sgg.), 196 f. : (151 schol. on), 196 


L. 

Livy iv. (61. 6), 69; viii. (8, 10), 26 
Lucan :— 

Pharsalia i. (429), 141; vi. (337 57.), 213 f. 
Lucretius i. (112 sgg.), 190 f.: (951 sgg.), 142 ; 

ii. (804), 2d. 

Lycurgus :— 

in Leocr. (pp. 102), 33 


M. 
Macrobius :— 
Saturn. i. (1. 5 sg-), 213 
Manilius ii. (631), 20 (n.): (507 sqq.), 109; iii. 
(486 sg.), 32: (496), 2.5 iv. (547 sgg.), 110 ff. : 
(773 $99-), 112 ff. 
Martial :— 


Epigr. V. xxviii. (31), 68 
Minucius Felix :— 
Oct. (23. 6), 214 


O. 
Ovid :— 
Fast. iii. (587), 196 (n.) 
Met. iv. (276), 182 (n.); xiii. (923), 196 (n.) 
Trist. ii. (415), 213 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri (412), 40; vili. p. 35 (/7. 2. 
col. ii. 6), 66 


ie 


Pausanias vii. (26. 13), 35 f., 39 

Persius (prol. 1 sgg. and schol.), 191 f. ; i. (5-12), 
12 ff.: (22 5g.), 14 f.3 ii. (31-37), 15: (52-58), 
15 f.; ili. (1-62), 16 ff.: (12-14), 18: (78), 31; 
iv. (46), 22. ; v. (41-51 coll. Hor. Carm. II. xvii. 
15-24), 18 ff.: (60 sy.), 20 f.: (64-69), 22 f. 
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Persius :—continued. 
(73-76), 23 £.: (109-112), 24: (134-137), 24 £3 
vi. (6-8), 25 ff.: (9 sqq.), 192: (37-40), 27 f.: 
(41-56), 29 f. : (64-69), 30 f.: (75-80), 31 f. 
Petronius :— 
Cen. Trimalch. (38. 2), 203 
Pindar :— 
Pyth, iv. (250), 71 
Plato :— 
Gorg. (467 C), 253 
[ Hipparch.] (228 B), 34 
Laws (665 D), 92, 97 
Lysis (208 E), 104 
Menex. (237 A), 104 
Phaedo (69 A), 104; (85 B), 160 ; (93 D), 154; 
(98 E), 162 f. 
Phaedr. (254 D), 1543; (273 A), 250 
Phil. (17). 92, 97 
Rep. (412 D), 268 ; (430 D—432 A), 265 f.; 
(431 E, 433 C), 269; (435-441), 271 f.; 
(436 A, B), 270 
Soph. (244 C), 52 f. 
Theaet. (168 C), 
Plautus : 
Aul. (408), 205 ; (7374), 115 f. 
Bacch. (52), 6; (107), 1 f., 120 f. 
Cist. (287), 6 
Curc. (367), 117 f. (578), 205 
Efid. (10, 353)» 8 
Men. (31), 7; (1021), 213 
Merc. (985), 144 
Pers. (392), 118 
Poen. (969, 1317), 2 
Pseud. (263), 73 (997), 93 (1276), 8 
Stich. (339)> 5 
Truc. (prol. 1 sgg.), 4 f. 5 (180 5g.), 2; (273), 5 
Pliny :— 
Nat. Hist. iii. (95), 68 
Plutarch :— 
de Musica (23), 87 (and n.); (1136 D), 95 ff. ; 
(1136 E), 97; (1137 D), 95 ff. 
Lucull. (21), 154 
Lycurg. (4), 35 
Romul, (12), 44 
Thes. (10. 20), 50 
Pollux iii. (152), 149 
Propertius III. iii. (1 sgg.), 190 f. ; IV. i. (124), 25: 
iv. (55), 285 


Se 
Sallust :— 
Lug. (13. 9—15. 2), 68 
Seneca :— 


Ep. Mor. xv. (9), 55 3 xxi. (10), 563 xl. (10), 
2b: 5: XXX (TL), 20, SNEVIt. (2,3) TO) 020, 
Silius Italicus xiv. (462 sgq.), 182 (n.) 
Solinus i. (18), 111 
Sophocles :— 
Ant. (185), 104 
Ei, (585), 104 
O. C. (390 schol. on), 151 
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Statius :— 
Theb, ii. (376 sg.), 25 f. . 
Strabo (344), 38, 50; (647), 44 
Suetonius :— 
Aug. (5), 110 f.$ (94), 109, TIO (n.) 
Calig, (16. 4), 113 
Tih. (5), 113 


Tacitus : 
Agr. (27. 5), 68 
Ann, vi. (22), 1423 xv. (5), 69 
Terence :— 
Andr. (395), 213 
Theocritus :— 
Epigr. xiii. (Wilamowitz), 176 
Idyll, i. (139 sg.), 176 ff.; xxii. (115 Paley), 
128 
Thucydides i. (3. 2), 153 f.: (9. 3: 10. 4: 11. 2), 
154: (12. 3), 145: (17: 23. 6: 25. 1, 4), 154: 
(28. 5), 145: (35. 5: 36. 3: 37. 2: 38. 4: 40, 6), 
154: (63. 1, 2: 69. 4, 6: 70. 5), 155: (77. 3: 
78. 4), 145; (84. 4: 89, 2: OT. 6: 93. 2: 95. 7), 
155: (104), 198: (115. 4), 155: (120. 1), 145: 
(122. 3: 124. 93 125.2), 3550 (f20opeaee 
(128. 1), 155: (128. 5), 145 f: (132. 5), 155: 
(133), 156, 244: (136. 4), 146: (141. 1, 4, 7: 
142. 3: 143. 2), 156 

ili. (4. 2¢ J. 2¢ 21, 9503. Qe, eee 
(17. 3: 22. 3: 26. 1:37. I, 3: 39. 4 40-2, 3), 
244: (41. 4), 245: (44. I), 147, 245: (47. 3: 
48. 3: 49. 5, 7% 53> 33 02,4 SOG a) eeaae 
(65. 10), 146 : (72. 1: 74. 2), 245: (76. 4: 77. 4), 
146: (80. 1: 84. 2), 245: (87. 3), 246: (89. 2), 
146: (89. 5: 90. I, 2, 3), 246: (go. 6), 146: 
(94. 1), 246: (96. 3: 100. 2: 102. 4), 146 

ili, (4. 44 21. 4), 246: Gi Of agit eaaos 
(26. 4), 246: (30. 4), 246 f. : (34. 3: 38.1, 5, 6: 
39. 6), 247: (39. 8), 146: (44. 2), 247: (45. 4), 
146: (45. 7: 47.5: 51. 2), 247: (51. 4), 146: 
(52. 2, 4: 55. 3), 247: (58. 5, 247f.: (63. 2: 
65. 3: 66. 3: 67: 68.1: 75. 4), 248: (80. 1), 146: 
(81. 2), 147: (81.5), 248 £. : (82. 3, 4), 249: (82. 
7), 147, 249: (82. 8: 84. 1: OF. 3), 249: (92. 5), 
147: (93. 2: 07.2% O8. 45 102.)3)s2agi (nods 
6 coll. 108. 2: 111, 2), 147: (113. 4), 249: 
(114. 4), 249 f. 

iv. (4. t), 1476 (8 7:9. 2: To, gg eee ee 
16, 1), 250: (17.1), 249 2 (175 3) Peete 
147: (19. 2, 4: 20. 2), 251: (22. 2), 147: (30. 2, 
4: 32. I, 3,43 34. 1), 2512 (36.33 40. a eeeean 
252: (41. 4), 147: (44. 5), 147 £.: (50. T: 55. 
I, 2), 252: (56. 1), 148: (65. 3), 252: (65. 4: 
67. 3: 71.2), 253: (72.4: 73. 2), 1485 (7g 
78.2: 81.1: 84. 2: 85. 2), 253: (85. 4), 148: ; 
(85. 7). 253: (86. 5: 87. 2), 254: (87. 4, 5: | 
go. 1), 128: (92. I): 254: (92. 3), 148: (92. 7), 4 
254: (93. 2). 148: (94. 1: 96. 3: 98. 8: 103. | 
4, 5), 254: (105. I), 148: (108. 6), 148 f. : (112), 
149: (117. 2), 254: (118. 3), 149: (118. 5), 254: 

(118. 11), 255: (119. 1, 3). 149: (120. 1), 149 f.: 


ee A ee ees 
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Thucydides :—continued. 
a (ra0, 3: 122.2: 126. 2), 150: (128. 5), 150 f. : 
(132. 2: 133. 3), 255 
Senseo? wi4te2t 44, 1), 157 
minis. :) 25. 2: 62, 1: 64, 1, 3), 152 
vil, (26.2: 39. 2: 41. 2: 69. 2: 75. 3), 152 
viii. (44. I: 45. 4), 152: (66. 4: 68. 4: 99. 1: 
IOI, 2, 3), 153 
Mipuilus 1V. vi. [1iI. xli.] (19 sg.), 141: x. 
[III. xvi.] (x sg., 5 5g.), 20. 


Vi 
Valerius Flaccus :— 
Argonautica iv. (386 sg.), 195 
Valerius Maximus iv. (3. 4), 69 
Venantius Fortunatus :— 
Carm, vi. (5. 168), 3 
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Virgil :-— 
Aen. ii. (274), 192; v. (722 sg.), 194: (731 599.); 
195; vi. (283), 232: (785 sgq.), 543 viii. 
(101), 214; ix. (160 sgg., 229), 140; x. (636 
5q.), 195; xi. (503), 140 


[Catalept.] (ii. 2 sgg.), 286; (x. 23), 2. 
(xiv. 9), 2d. 
Ed. iv. (61), 1403 vi. (64 sgg.), 189 
X, 
Xenophanes :-— 
fy. 5 (Karsten), 139 
Xenophon :— 
Hell, iii, (2. 20), 243: (5. 1), 247; v. (2. 18), 
153 


Cyrop. vii. (5. 37), 244 
Mem. iii. (11), 142 


II.—INDEX VERBORVM. 


arykovous (Hes.), 69 

aipéw, 288 

alaxtvn, 78, 81 (n.) 

GNK, 247 

duds (Hom.)=éuds, 130 
=NpeTepos, 129 

avrl, 102 ff. 

amédwxe (Hdt.), 65 

apuovia (‘mode’), 98 

apxn=apxis éwvOupla (?), 249 


B: 
BdpBapos, 71 
Bots éXdoas, 218 
BGppuov (Hesych.), 184 

Ay 


y and » interchanged, 253 
ylyverOa t1b+dat., 262 


Ne 
déos)(pdBos, 244 


dudKovos, 69 

dave Oar (Suadverv) Tov morEnov, 249 f. 
Suavacras, 151 

SavoetcOa c. partic., 156 


E. 


éBa poov (Theocr.), 177 ff., 187 
éykovetv, etc., 69 

édva, 66 

el6n (Plat.), 270 

elogépev, ciodyew, etc., 157 f. (and nn.) 
© €Xeiv, 288 

évavrtos (mus.), 97 

évvéa, 256 

EVTENEUTHTAL, 245 

€& broBodjs)(eE VrrodaBys, 134 
émnpxovTo, 149 f. 

Em ovetos, 71 

émidWouat, 144 

"Erdéxkidros (?), 38 

ETWVLOV, 55 

éc0w, écbiw (Hom.), 288 


A.—GREEK. 


H. 


#% and xal, confusion between, 155 
Hon repeated, 146 
Huy, 71 * 


Oduis, KAn few, etc., 71 


K. 
-x- and -v- suffixes, 71 
kat repeated, 147 
Kawvorowety, 158 (and n.,) 
kalpca (Hesych.), 77 (and n.) 
kaos and kal interchanged, 252 
Kados Karyabés, ib. 
kév (papp. and late Greek), 68 
Kavéavdas, 72 
KamnaAevev, 167 
xarauveiv (+dat. of thing approved), 150 
KaTackevdgecOar, 244 
KkaratiOec Oar woNemov, 251 
xevés and xawés interchanged, 246 f. 


A. 
Néoyor exe, 52 
Abyov ovK exeuv, ib. 
-dos, names in, 38 
Ndua (Lat. lutum), 69 


veupoppagos, 197 
vouioua, 158 (and n.,) 


EavOds, 213 & 


2 


ouoguros, 168 (n.) 
’Opdevs (Suid.), 38 (n.) 
ovota (2), 285 * 


mavapmoviov, 99 

mavotkly, 72 

mapd +acc. (‘by reason of’), 145 
rapa TO uh oleoOar Xphvat, id. 


a 
§ 
a 


mapareiv = dberetv, 39 
magovdel, 72 


movetv and oxomeiy interchanged, 254 
Tloce:ddvios ’AXcEavdpeds (Suid.), 142 


2. 


o and @, confusion between, 246 
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-uNos, Names in, 38 
tut, 71 
®, 


POopeia or POopela (?), 68 
pirocogos (Plat.), 267 


-70- (N.W. dialects), 144 x: 
opaviov (Hesych.), 72 xdpun, 256 
copta (Plat.), 268 xepros, 72 
opnvorous, 72 
gsxoracTiKds pbpov OnBaldos (pap.), 141 W, 
swppoctvn adoy.oros (Plat.), 265 Gaye veyeln 160 

1, Q. 


radra (inscrr.), 288 
rexvagev (Aen. Tact.), 257 f. 


Tn 8° &mwrepos €rdero 000s, 238 Ef. 


A, 


a and u, confusion between, 123 


absque, 213 

actoy, 58 

adhibuisti (metr.), 2 
amentarve (amentatus), 55 
amnis (gend.), 117 
ancus (ancilla), 69 

anuis (Ter.), 116 
avmifer, 144 

ascia (aétvn), 205 
auditito (?), 5 

axamenta (orixov), 204 f. 
axitas, 205 

axitia (* paint-stick ’), 205 f. 
axitiosus, 204 f. 


B. 
benignus, 144 


C. 
cachinno, 13 
caelebs (of women), 125 
caput obnubito, 206 
cit, 127 
-cola (‘ drover’), 204 
collucare, 26 
collus (masc.). 117 
commarcere, 26 
concalere, ib. 
tconcyli, 37 f. 
condolere, 26 
conferueve, ib. 
conticere, ib. 
culawit, 203 f. 
culina (2), 283 


dice and dic, 6 
diues, 72 
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ws and xal, confusion between, 152, 154, 155, 


253, 254 
domep repeated (?), 148 


B.—LATIN. 


1a 


-é and -zs (Plaut.), 118 
élogium, 69 

em, 116 

tepitoncylo, 37 (and n.) 
-evcus, the suffix, 72 
exavdere, 26 

excandere, ib, 

exhorvere, ib. 

extra oleas latus, 213 


Ee 


foenus = funus (Luc.), 141 
forsit, ib. 
fuisse, fuisti (metr.), 2 


gloria, 249 


H, 
haud secus quam, 26 
hova=horoscopus (?), 20 (and n.) 
horreum, 72 


-igd, -ago, -ugo, 72 
illucere, 26 

implueve (+ acc.), 4 
in-, compounds of, 4, 26 
inalbere, 26 
inferuerve, ib. 
inflaccare, ib, 
inhorvere, ib, 
instupeve, ib, 
intepere, ib. 

iuualere, 1b. 

iocari, 123 (and n.) 
iuuenta)(senecta, 144 
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L. per omnia elementa (Apul.), 141 
J and ¢, confusion between (?), 125 pietas (metr.), 7 
linum, 196 f. plellus (plenillus), 118 
lotus (gend.), 276 f, plusscia (Petron.), 144 
ludus, 69 pracdam cive, 127 
Lunai portus, 192 purgave, 144 
M. Q. 
isti quia, 144 
Ee oies pikes . quod (conditional), 213 
mamus, mamercus, etc., 72 
it 
N. veceptuis (2), 116 
wv and in, confusion between, 25 vete (vetia), 117 
ne ‘affirmantis’+ pers. pron., 125 vuga, 31 f 
nebula (‘ bridal veil’), 206 ok 
niger, 69 
Sa propitius, 20 saeta (‘tag ’ of bootlace), 197 
nubere, 206 f senecta aetas (Plaut.), 144 
b ,, . . 
nupsit)(obnubit, 207 sew (sive) . . . wel si, 20 
O. fi 
obnubere, 206 tantum, 288 
oeti = uiave= voyager, 202 tunica lintea, 196 f. 
optare, 144 turvba, 1 £., 120 f. 
Pe. V 
pane (panem), 117 f. wel... seu, 19 £. 
parabola, 144 UeSCOY, 203 
pater (metr.), 7 -(u)lentus, the suffix, 72 
penitus, 6 utor, 202 f, 


This INDEx is compiled by W. F. R. Shilleto, M.A., sometime Foundation Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
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